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Mr. Ursan,—The characteristic letter 
from Lord Byron to the editor of Galig- 
nani’s Messenger, printed in your February 
Magazine, is not so great a novelty as 
your Correspondent imagined. Besides 
publishing it in his paper, Galignani ap- 
pended a lithographed copy to his 8vo. 
edition of Byron’s Poems, of which volume 
many thousands were sold. The litho- 
graph is now before me, and your Corre- 
spondent has given its contents verbatim, 
except that he has removed the date from 
the end to the commencement of the letter. 

Manchester. Yours, &c. 

R. SHetron Mackenzie, D.C.L. 

In answer to the query of our Cor- 
respondent T. W. B. S. (p. 114), as to 
the authorship of the ‘‘ Tour in quest of 
Genealogy,’’ we have received information 
from various quarters. that it was the 
production of Richard Fenton, esq. of 
Glynamel, co. Flint, the author of a 
Historical Tour in Pembrokeshire, pub- 
lished in the same year (4to. 1811), which 
was illustrated with engravings from the 
drawings of Sir Richard Colt Hoare; and 
also of an Historical Tour through Car- 
narvonshire, previously published in 1801. 
Mr. Fenton died in Nov. 1821, and a me- 
moir of him will be found in’ the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of that date, vol. xct. ii. 
664. One of our Correspondents expresses 
an opinion that ‘‘ the editor, Mr. Jones, 
whose dedication is dated from Bath, is 
not a fictitious personage ;’’ but to this 
we still attach some doubt. He adds, 
“The book is a pleasant one, full of 
agreeable gossip about some parts of Eng- 
land not very generally visited, but I 
doubt whether it is particularly scarce ; 
and as to the fragments ascribed to Shak- 
spere they are naught. Whether the MS. 
was really purchased at the sale at Caer- 
marthen, or, which is more probable, was 
a fiction either of the Barrister’s or of his 
friend Mr. Jones, the forgery is terribly 
bald and inartificial.”” As to the scarce- 
ness of the book, we may add that we 
have searched for it in vain in the Cata- 
logues of the British Museum; though, 
like other anonymous productions, it may 
lurk there in some sequestered and im- 
pervious nook. A copy of it is in the 
Hoare Library at Stourhead: see the Cata- 
logue, p. 418, 

Mr. Ursan,—The memoir of Mr. R. 
C. Taylor in your last number, though 
generally correct, requires a few memo- 
randa, which I am now enabled to furnish, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


in consequence of the receipt of a private 
journal from America. Passing over his 
earliest years, I find that Mr, Taylor went 
to Mr. Webb’s in July, 1805; and that 
in the year 1811 he joined Mr. W. Smith, 
“the father of geology’? who was em- 
ployed in Carmarthen Bay in making sur- 
veys of the coast, with a view to the 
improvement of the harbour, and various 
contemplated modes of communicating 
with the collieries of the interior. Mr. 
Smith, as well as Mr. R. C. Taylor, had 
been a pupil of Webb’s, but was twenty 
years his senior; and it should be ob- 
served, to the credit of Mr. Webb, that 
he took Mr. Smith from a humble position 
in life, and gave him every advantage it 
was in his power to bestow. I find in 
Mr. R. C. Taylor’s diary, the following 
memorandum :—“ 1821. About this time 
the ‘Index Monasticus,’ on which I had 
been occupied for seven years, was pub- 
lished.’’—The amount of his actual travels 
in making surveys from the year 1830, 
when he arrived in America, to the close 
of 1849, appears by the data he has pre- 
served to be about 50,140 miles. His 
published papers in American scientific 
journals are very numerous, and the titles 
would alone occupy more of your space 
than it would be perhaps reasonable to re- 
quire: Allow me also to mention that for 
S. W. Stevenson, esq. should be read “ the 
late Mr. Stevenson.’’ Yours, &c. T. 

CRANMORE inquires for any information 
respecting Dr. N. Paget, his family, arms, 
or residence. His library (see Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1813, part 2nd, page 
14) was sold by auction (most probably 
in London) October 24th, 1681. 

John Alexander Smith, M.D. of Edin- 
burgh has had the kindness to point out 
to us what he considers as the first intro- 
duction of the CUNEIFORM CHARACTER 
to the learned men of this country. It 
occurs in the Philosophical Transactions 
Abridged, 4to. 1716, vol. iii. p. 526, in 
some account of ‘‘ ancient and obscure in- 
scriptions at Persepolis taken in Nov. 
1667, by Mr. T. Flower, Agent in Persia 
for our E. I. Company.’’ Fig. 70 repre- 
sents a portion of a cuneiform inscription. 
We think it scarcely necessary to print 
the extract with which Dr. Smith has 
favoured us, but we have given the refe- 
rence, as it may possibly be new to modern 
antiquaries. 


Page 186. Sir F. W. Dunbar, Bart 


died at Nairn on the 27th Dec. 1851. 
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Lectures on the History of France. 
K.C.B., 
1851, 2 vols. 8vo. (Longmans. ) 


THERE was never perhaps an ap- 
pointment which caused more general 
satisfaction than the appointment of 
Sir James Stephen to the Professor- 
ship of Modern History at Cambridge. 
In some of the darker nooks of the 
university indeed murmurs were audi- 
ble, either because the ex-Secretary of 
the Colonial Office was nominated by 
a Whig Ministry, and surmised to be 
liberal in his theological opinions, or 
because, from his having been so long 
an absentee from Alma Mater, the 
new Professor was supposed to have 
imbibed few or none of her academical 
prejudices. The world in general, 
however, rejoiced that the chair which 
had been filled by “ the self-supported 
melancholy Gray,” and by the venera- 
ble and accomplished Smythe, was 
conferred upon one who had given 
beforehand such ample tokens of his 
ability to fulfil, elevate, and adorn by 
his rare knowledge and eloquence the 
professorial functions. Sir James Ste- 
phen was known to be a scholar, “a 
ripe and good one.” But he was 
known also to possess experience which 
no amount of mere scholarship will 
impart. Thirty-eight years of im- 
mersion in the active business of life, 
and in the immediate discharge of im- 
portant official duties, had afforded Sir 
James Stephen insights into the sys- 
tem of political and social affairs, such 
as none of his predecessors had en- 
joyed. It was an appointment conse- 
quently that justified the most san- 
guine expectations: and the volumes 





By the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, 
L.L.D., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


before us afford ample proof that those 
expectations were not ungrounded. 

The only portion of their contents 
which has caused us any surprise—we 
will not say disappointment—is the De- 
dicatory Letter to the learned Master 
of Trinity. We are certain that Sir 
James Stephen regards Dr. Whewell 
with all the respect which he professes 
for him; but we are not certain, when 
he touches upon the recent reforms of 
the academical course of study, whe- 
ther he is writing with a sigh or a 
smile. Sir James has abundance of 
sly ironical humour, and we incline to 
think that, although he speaks words 
of soberness, he is all the while in- 
dulging in a little malice at the ex- 
pense of Alma Mater. He admits 
that, in 1812, when he quitted her 
fostering care, nothing could be more 
supine than her discipline or less sti- 
mulating to ingenuous and aspiring 
youth than her teaching. Edward 
Gibbon delineated the monks of Ox- 
ford in 1752, and Sir James Stephen 
insinuates that in 1812 Cambridge ex- 
hibited very similar conventual indo- 
lence. “The three or four years,” he 
remarks, “ during which I lived on the 
banks of the Cam were passed in a 
very pleasant, though not a very cheap, 
hotel. But if they had been passed at 
the Clarendon, in Bond-street, I do 
not think that the exchange would 
have deprived me of any aids for intel- 
lectual discipline, or for acquiring lite- 
rary or scientific knowledge.” 

Such an exordium, we confess, pre- 
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pared us for a very different context 
in his Dedicatory Letter. We did not 
indeed expect from so experienced a 
pen, premature hosannas upon the ad- 
vent of an age of gold, nor even per- 
fect acquiescence in experimental re- 
forms. But we did anticipate that the 
new Professor would at least gratulate 
the university upon having given pre- 
monitory symptoms of awakening : 
would have said to her some such en- 
couraging phrases as “ sursum corda” 
or “ macte virtute tua:” and would 
have augured something like rejuve- 
nescence from her recent exertions to 
bestir herself. We do not think he has 
treated his venerable mother Altoge- 
ther filially. He begins by calling her 
an aged crone, and he ends by warn- 
ing her against becoming a dapper 
superficial young lady, who skims the 
* ologies,” and who is likely, for all 
her pains, to produce. only, after her 
marriage with the innovating spirit of 
the age, a numerous but weakly family 
of smatterers and sciolists. As, how- 
ever, we are not quite certain whether 
Sir James is alarmed, desponding, or 
ironical, we will cite his own words 
and leave the reader to interpret them 
for himself :— 


* When, after an interval of thirty-eight 
years, I returned to Cambridge, it was a 
scene in which I found almost all the in- 
terest of perfect novelty. Most of the 
venerable old buildings were indeed stand- 
ing, and, amongst the occupants of them, 
T could still recognise some few of my old 
college contemporaries. But I soon as- 
certained that the revolutionary spirit, 
which is so active in our courts and par- 
liaments, was not less wakeful in our col- 
legiate halls and cloisters.”’ 


This “suppressed sigh” at the in- 
vasion and activity of the reforming 
spirit of 1850 reminds us of lady 
Margaret Bellenden’s objurgation of 
Mause Headrigg—“ I see which way 
the wind blaws ; the evil spirit of the 

ear sixteen hundred and forty-twa 
is at wark again as merrily as ever, 
and ilka auld wife in the chimley- 
neuk will be for knapping doctrine 
wi’ doctors of divinity and the godly 


‘ fathers o’ the church.” ‘The sobriety 


of Sylvanus Urban will acquit us of 
any intention to draw an indecent 
parallel between an accomplished pro- 
fessor and a venerable corporation, 
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and the lady and born servant of the 
house of Tillietudlem. 

Presently Sir James Stephen com- 
plains that he has fallen upon evil 
times :— 


“ But in 1849 I discovered that not only 
those ancient undergraduate liberties were 
overthrown, but that even the tradition 
and memorial of them had passed away. 
They had given place to innovations which 
would have made the hair stand on end 
on those venerable wigs which were worn 
by the ‘ Heads of Houses’ in my time. All 
the old text-books in science and in litera- 
ture had been superseded. All the public 
examinations had altered their character. 
Studies unheard of in the first decade of 
the present century were either occupying 
or contending for a foremost place in our 
system of instruction. All our academical 
statutes had undergone or were under- 
going revision. Reformatory enactments 
had succeeded each other in such number, 
and with such rapidity, as to exercise se- 
verely the skill of the most practised in- 
terpreter of the law. Every principle of 
education, however well-established, and 
every habit of teaching, however inveterate, 
liad been fearlessly questioned, and not 
seldom laid aside. And, presiding over 
all this movement, I found one dominant 
mind, informed by such an accumulation 
of knowledge and experience as might have 
become a patriarch, and yet animated by 
such indomitable hopefulness and vivacity 
as might have been supposed to be the 
exclusive privilege of boyhood.’’ 


To our conception this eloquent 
description of “ things as they are” at 
Cambridge seems to indicate nothing 
but good augury, and to be comfort- 
able tidings to all parents and guardi- 
ans who do not desire their sons and 
wards to leave the university with 
merely the amount of knowledge or 
ignorance which themselves brought 
away from its cloisters. But we infer 
from the next paragraph that the Pro- 
fessor is more alarmed than pleased at 
the pace of the academical machine. 
He commends, indeed, the energy of 
the principal driver; but instead of 
reclining comfortably in the well- 
padded first-class carriage, he puts his 
head out of the window and inquires 
pathetically whether the carriage is 
not going a little too fast. His prin- 
cipal -grievance indeed seems to be 
that he is required himself, e2 cathedra, 
occasionally to take his turn at the 
engine. He proceeds— 
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‘‘In the contemplation of all these 
changes, my chief solicitude, of course, 
was to ascertain what were the particular 
duties which had devolved on myself. I 
found that I was not only expected, like 
my predecessors, to read public lectures 
on Modern History, but that I was also 
to conduct examinations on that subject, 
sometimes alone and sometimes in concert 
with others ; alone, in the case of pupils 
who, being unambitious of honorary dis- 
tinctions, might seek merely to obtain 
from me a certificate of their acquaintance 
with some one or two particular historical 
books; in concert with others, in the case 
of candidates for rank and honour amongst 
the students of the moral sciences. 

‘*T will not conceal from you that I re- 
garded, and still regard, with some regret, 
my share in this apportionment of labour; 
not, indeed, that I consider it either as 
onerous or unequal, but that I am con- 
strained to view it as of very doubtful 
utility.”’ 


Now we do not clearly understand 
what Sir James Stephen would have, 
and this is the more tantalising because 
we rate his counsel and experience 
highly. Have the sons of Zeruiah been 
too strong for him? Have they in- 
fected his keen, capacious, and ener- 
getic mind with sickly doubts? Have 
they indeed succeeded in persuading 
him that “ Barbara” and “ Celarent” 
are more genial nutriment for youth 
than moral and political science, or the 
lessons in them to be derived from 
modern history? For he has stood 
upon the ancient ways, and considered 
and pronounced them naught: and yet 
he appears to doubt the expediency 
of opening or entering cheerfully upon 
new roads. The finger-posts of the 
age are inscribed with the heart- 
stirring index “This is the way to 
Byzantium ;” but the Professor says, 
“It is not yet the hour,” or “ ‘The road 
is not yet paven.” Were Sir James 
Stephen an ordinary man, we should 
comprehend his reluctance: but, being 
what he is, he speaks riddles, “ harder 
to hit” than Samson’s, 





in one day, 
Or seven, though one should musing sit. 


In 1812, when Sir James Stephen 
quitted his expensive hotel on the 
banks of the Cam, and long before and 
long afterwards, Alma Mater showered 
her palms and spread her garments 
before the man who could-write im- 
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maculate Iambics and LElegiacs, or 
crack the hardest nuts of mathematical 
science. It was competent for the 
man “so known, so honoured,” to be 
ignorant of the difference between 
Habeas Corpus and the Bill of Rights, 
to “be innocent of the knowledge” 
whether Hampden died in the field or 
Sidney on the scaffold, to go down to 
his grave or his living under the full 
persuasion that Cicero was a greater 
orator than Burke, and a greater phi- 
losopher than Bacon. In 1852 it is 
proposed that a graduate shall leave 
the university with some insight into 
the principles of moral philosophy, of 
English law, of general jurisprudence, 
of political economy, and of modern 
history, together with suflicient clas- 
sical acquirement to construe Homer 
and Livy, and suflicient mathematical 
science to solve a quadratic equation. 
And yet Sir James Stephen seems to 
prefer the former estate of the Gradu- 
ati Cantabrigienses to the latter. He 
is afraid that the alumni of the new 
school will only skim the surface of 
the Cam, whereas their academical 
ancestors secured at least a tumbler- 
full of its fragrant waters after three 
or four years of patient immersion in 
them. We well remember an ancient 
gentleman, who, for more than forty 
years in the studious retirement of 
a college living, read annually through 
Euclid’s Elements, Plato’s Menexenus, 
the first six books of the Iliad, and 
the first six of the Eneid. We believe 
that he read nothing else in these forty 
years except his Bible, Pyle’s Sermons 
(then in high repute), and the County 
Chronicle. When advised by his 
friends to extend and vary his studies, 
he not unwisely replied, “If I forget 
what I learned at college, I shall 
know nothing.” His perseverance was 
probably unmatched, but his ignorance 
was common in his generation. He 
was cast in the university mould, a 
normal student of sixty years since. 
Is it possible that through his dread of 
sciolism the accomplished Professor of 
Modern History will contend that this 
worthy student is what Cambridge 
ought to produce, and that the pupils 
present and to come who enjoy the 
advantage of his lectures will be really 
less instructed and less fitted for the 
duties of practical life than this pains- 
taking but improgressive incumbent. 
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Yet to this conclusion his murmurs at 
innovation seem to point. 

We repeat that we write doubtfully. 
We may be the victims of a subtle 
irony. But, if Sir James speak “ good 
faith and clear brow,” are we to rank 
him among the “laudatores temporis 
acti,” among the friends and patrons 
of the old established expensive hotel ? 
Assuredly Saul among the prophets 
would not have astounded us more 
had we been present at his sudden vati- 
cinations. We fancy however that 
we have discovered a clue to the Pro- 
fessor’s distrust of the new system. 
It is the blank ignorance of the histo- 
rical pupils who frequent his lecture- 
room. He is required to make bricks 


without any previous allowance of 


straw. For what says the dedicatory 


letter ? 

‘* My duty being to obey the law as I 
found it, I applied myself to discover how 
such obedience could be most effectually 
rendered. The result was, to disclose to 
me some formidable and hardly anticipated 
difficulties. Thus I learned that, of the 
gentlemen whom I was to instruct and 
to examine, a considerable portion had no 
acquaintance with any modern language 
except their own, and that the most popu- 
lar and elementary French works on the 
History of France were apparently un- 
known to a still greater number of them.”’ 

Here then was the fontal difliculty. 
Our public schools and private tutors 
had poured a flood of “ mediocriter 
docti” into Alma Mater, and Sir James 
Stephen had lived so long in the prac- 
tical world that he had not taken into 
account the ignorance of the scholastic. 
Of the threescore and ten years of a 
man’s life twenty at least are occupied 
in studies which disqualify the learner 
for understanding the times in which 
his lot is cast. A youthful scholar 
may write like Sophocles, and may 
reason like Euclid,—so like indeed as 
to be wholly mechanical in his resem- 
blance ; but, unless he comes by his 
knowledge in the third decade of his 
years, he must be ignorant of nearly 
every subject that would fit him for 
being an apt recipient of the Historical 
Professor's instructions. We can par- 
ticipate in his surprise at this “formi- 
dable and hardly anticipated difliculty.” 
In fact, Sir James Stephen has reversed 
the story of Nourjahad. He had passed 
more than a generation in wakeful- 
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ness, and at the end of it found him- 
self in a land of slumber— 


A land where all things always seemed the same. 


But if Sir James appears to preach 
the doctrine of re-action, he does not 
practise it. Indeed we can conceive 
no more eflicient antidote for the pre- 
liminary ignorance which he deplores 
than the volumes which he has given 
us as the first-fruits of his academical 
teaching. — Sufliciently attractive to 
excite curiosity, sufliciently learned to 
demand and reward attention, excel- 
lent as a supplement to knowledge 
already gained, equally excellent as an 
introduction to anulelige for the be- 
ginner, his “ Lectures on the History 
of France” are an earnest that inno- 
vation in the Cambridge “curriculum ” 
will extend the boundaries, without 
undermining the foundations, of know- 
ledge, and that the candidate for 
honour and rank need not despair of 
success, even if he should happen to 
know the character and extent of the 
Carlovingian empire, or be able to 
discriminate between the Cardinals de 
Retz and Richelieu. 

We now gladly turn from a preface 
which perplexes us to the Lectures 
themselves, which instruct and enter- 
tain us in every page. ‘They are twenty- 
four in number: twelve, forming the 
first volume, were delivered in Easter 
term 1850: and a second dozen, form- 
ing the second volume, in Easter term 
1851. The subject of them all is the 
Monarchy of France. ‘The first four 
lectures bring us to the end of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. The next three 
are upon the respective effects of the 
municipalities of France and of the 
Eastern and Albigensian Crusades in 
depressing and exenterating the spirit 
of feudalism, and in erecting the self- 
dependence of monarchy. ‘The in- 
fluences of the judicial system and 
of the privileged orders upon the mo- 
narchy are next traced with a masterly 
hand. The States-General of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies are then described and analysed. 
The power of the purse and the power 
of the pen in France are sketched 
with the felicity which marks Sir 
James’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy. The characters of the Great 
Henry and the Great Louis, and of 
their ministers Sully, Colbert, and 
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Louvois, the wars of the Fronde, the 
administration of Richelieu and Maza- 
rin, are succinctly yet not vaguely 
drawn; and the second volume con- 
cludes with a comparison of the oppo- 
site paths followed by the French and 
English monarchies. 

In some respects we could desire 
that Sir James Stephen had more fre- 
quently departed from the restraints 
which lecturing imposes, and thrown 
his volumes more into the form of con- 
nected essays. The numerical divi- 
sions from “firstly” to “ twelfthly” 
savour too much of the lecture-room, 


and remind us of Dr. Manton, and of 


the days when divines dissected a sin- 
gle text into interminable ramifica- 
tions. They aid the hearer, but en- 
cumber the reader. We never indeed 
relish the Professor’s instructions so 
much as when he forgets for the mo- 
ment his cap and gown audience, and 
launches forth, more suo, upon some 
striking description or some subtle dis- 
quisition ; for example, his narrative 
of the Albigensian Crusade, or his dis- 
cussion of the sociology of M. Comte. 
On such occasions Sir James seems to 
breathe more freely. His language is 
more animated; his discursions take a 
wider range; he becomes again for the 
nonce the historian of the Port Royal- 
ists, of Loyola, of Hildebrand, and 
Luther. The class-room “ recedes, it 
disappears ;” the free champaign and 
lucid streams of history rise into his 
ken: he forgets the professorial hour- 
glass, and the exigencies of his exami- 
nation paper: he addresses the great 
world of readers that lies beyond the 
realm of sophs and proctors and 
deans. 

It is not easy to make extracts from 
volumes of which at least two-thirds 
might be extracted with advantage. 
But we can hardly err in laying before 
our readers, as a sample of Sir James 
Stephen’s Lectures, the following sum- 
mary of the commercial results of the 
Crusades :— 


‘* The Crusades, more than any or than 
all other causes, laid the foundation of 
those commercial enterprises which since 
that period have never ceased to occupy 
the attention, or to increase the wealth 
and to secure the liberties, of the maritime 
powers of Europe. Though not among 
the most persevering, France was among 
the earliest of the competitors for these 
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advantages. But in France, as elsewhere, 
there was and could be no reconcilement 
or compromise between the free spirit of 
commerce and the despotic spirit of feu- 
dalism. Everywhere and at all times the 
merchant has been the successful antago- 
nist of the seigneurs. 

‘¢ Before the discovery of America the 
great trade of the world consisted in the 
interchange of the products of the Asiatic 
with those of the European continent. 
It was conducted through two routes, the 
northern and the southern. The northern 
route lay through the Caspian Sea, thence 
to the Wolga, so overland to the Don, and 
then down that stream to Trebizond and 
Constantinople. The southern route lay 
through the Red Sea to Suez, and so to 
Cairo, and then down the Nile to Da- 
mietta and Alexandria. Thus the capitals 
of the Greek empire and of ancient Egypt 
became the two great emporiums for the 
supply of Europe with the merchandise of 
the East. At the period of the Crusades 
that merchandise was chiefly composed of 
silks wrought and unwrought, of fine 
linens and cotton fabrics, of sugar, of 
drugs, of spices, of diamonds, pearls, and 
other precious stones, of silver, and of 
gold. The temporary conquest and occu- 
pation of these great marts by the Cru- 
saders awakened in them, and through 
them in the inhabitants of western and 
northern Europe, a taste, till then scarcely 
known there, for these luxuries. The 
natural, or rather the inevitable, conse- 
quences promptly followed. The most 
solemn vows to rescue or to defend the 
Holy Sepulchre were forgotten by many a 
champion of the cross in his too diligent 
search for pepper, nutmegs, and cinna- 
mon. Disguised in oriental robes and 
turbans, many a once ardent pilgrim un- 
dertook the exploration of new routes to 
Cashmere or Golconda. Returning home- 
wards they concerted, and especially with 
the merchants of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa, the establishment of Eastern entre- 
pots of trade as rivals to Constantinople 
and Alexandria. Ere long the Pisans 
had formed factories at Tyre, at Antioch, 
and at Acre. The Genoese founded a 
flourishing colony at Jaffa. The Vene- 
tians actually put up to auction the islands 
of the Archipelago which had fallen to 
their share in the victories over the Greek 
empire ; and thus the city of Gallipoli on 
the Hellespont, Naxos, Paros, Milo, Lem- 
nos, and Herinea became commercial es- 
tablishments of the Dandolos, the Viaris, 
and the other senators of the Palazzo di 
Santo Marco. Stranger still, the Mar- 
seillois and other French citizens obtained 
a possession, half warlike, half mercantile, 
of the Morea, of which William de Champ- 
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lette became the nominal prince. Louis 
Count of Blois, assumed a feudal sove- 
reignty at Nicea in Bithynia, with the 
title of Duke. One Regnier de Trit, a 
gentleman of Hainault, appeared at Phi- 
lippopolis in Thrace in a similar charac- 
ter ; and, that these trading principalities 
might attain to their complete anti-classi- 
cal anti-climax, Otho de la Roche, a Bur- 
gundian seigneur, erected his throne 
beneath the shadow of the Parthenon, and, 
rejoicing in a title which Alcibiades might 
have envied, was hailed as Duke of Athens 
and great Lord of Thebes. Those French 
settlements were, indeed, formed rather 
to gratify the ambition of the military 
chiefs who commanded them, than to pro- 
mote the speculations of the traders who 
settled there; for the worship of the 
goddess Glory is no modern form of idola- 
try in France. In fact, however, they 
promoted the commercial much more than 
the political or the military views of the 
settlers; and, when the French were 
eventually expelled from their Greek and 
Asiatic conquests, they still answered the 
more vulgar purposes of the Lombard 
confederacy in the South, and of the Han- 
seatic confederacy in the North, by whom 
Paros, and Niczea, and Philippopolis, and 
Thebes, and Athens were reasonably, 
though, perhaps, not very poetically, re- 
garded as so many admirable stations for 
the counting-house. 

‘* While pursuits such as these grew in 
popular estimation, the feudal lords in- 
sensibly, though rapidly, descended from 
the social eminence on which they had 
hitherto stood. They ceased to be the 
great depositaries of the national wealth. 
Their estates and even their dignities 
gradually passed into the hands of men 
enriched not by royal grants nor by military 
plunder, but by the sale of wine, and oil, 
and silk, by money-lending and brokerage, 
by invoices and bills of lading. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when ge- 
nealogy was still a favourite study in 
France, few, if any, of her illustrious fami- 
lies could really trace back the nobility of 
their ancestors beyond the Crusades ; for 
those families which had been noble at a 
yet earlier period had, under the silent 
influence of these changes of fortune, 
given place to houses which had been till 
then merely ro¢urier. It is not in Eng- 
land that we shall seek in vain either for 
an explanation or for examples of a simi- 
lar rise of plebeian and fall of patrician 
families. But it is in England that we 


“ shall best find proof of the wisdom of con- 


tinually recruiting the political aristocracy 
from all those ranks of men to whom the 
popular mind will ever ascribe an aris- 
tocratic dignity: from the foremost in 
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arms, in senatorian eminence, in forensic 
triumphs, in territorial or in commercial 
wealth. The ancient French seigneurs 
despised and rejected such alliances, until 
they were themselves despised and re- 
jected as allies by the noblesse who had 
superseded them. The same error was 
committed again by the nobles of modern 
France, and with the same disastrous re- 
sults. If the courtiers of Louis XV. had 
well pondered the history of their country 
both before and after the Crusades, they 
might have foreseen that just as the novi 
homines of the fourteenth century had 
usurped and crushed the feudal power, so 
the bourgeois of the eighteenth were about 
to usurp and crush their own.’’ 


Our limits will not permit us to ex- 
tract Sir James Stephen’s examination 
of the claims of sociology to be con- 
sidered a science, and to give only a 
part of it would be to disturb the or- 
ganic harmony and subtle ratiocina- 
tion of the whole. The following para- 
graph, however, should be recom- 
mended to the attention of controver- 
sialists generally, and to that of the 
advocates of Convocation especially. 


‘* No man is really free amongst us to 
avow his disbelief of the religion of his age 
and country; nay, hardly of any one of 
the commonly received articles of it. With 
whatever seriousness, decorum, and inte- 
grity of purpose such an avowal may be 
made, he who makes it must sustain the 
full force of all those penalties, civil and 
social, which more or less attend upon all 
dissent, or supposed dissent, from the re- 
cognised standard of orthodoxy. I ac- 
knowledge and lament that thisis so. I 
think that they who inflict such penalties 
are entitled to no praise, and to no grati- 
tude. They give to disbelief a motive and 
an apology for a dishonest self-conceal- 
ment. They give to the believing a pain- 
ful mistrust that there may possibly be 
existing, and yet concealed, some potent 
reasons, which, if men could speak their 
minds with real impunity, would be al- 
leged against their own most cherished 
convictions. No infidel ever did, or can 
do, so much prejudice to our faith as has 
been done by those zealous adherents of 
it who labour so strenuously, and so often 
with such unfortunate success, to terrify 
all objectors into silence. The early Chris- 
tians were but too successful in destroying 
all the writings of the early infidels. Yet, 
for the confirmation of our faith in the 
present age, a complete copy of Celsus 
would be of far more value than the whole 
of the volumes of Origen,’’ 


Sir James Stephen’s excellence as 
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an historian of religious and philo- 
sophical opinions, as displayed in his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, will have prepared the reader 
for the following acute and luminous 
analysis of the philosophical character 
of Des Cartes. To find a parallel for 
it, and for many similar sketches of 
the literary character in these volumes, 
we must open Mr. Hallam’s History 
of the Literature of Europe. We regret 
that our space compels us to abridge it 
considerably. 


‘‘Of the fifty-four years which Des 
Cartes thus passed on earth, more than 
thirty years were spent in a state of self- 
abnegation such as no anchorite has ever 
emulated. It was little that his sleep, 
and diet, and exercise were exactly regu- 
lated by the single purpose of securing, 
to the utmost possible extent, the inde- 
pendence of his soul on his body. His 
mental appetites were subjugated to a still 
more rigid discipline. To secure to his 
reason an undisputed supremacy over all 
his other faculties, he laboured not only 
to cast down every other idol of the cavern, 
but to consign to oblivion all the interests, 
the sentiments, and the events with which 
either his heart or his imagination had 
ever been occupied. He even attempted 
to emancipate himself from the memory 
of those deceptive languages, Greek and 
Latin, in which such subtle disguises have 
been found for so many mental illusions. 
That he might ascend to the sanctuary of 
truth, he thus aspired to become a pure 
abstraction of defzecated intellect. 

“ Two systems of thought, the most sin- 
gularly contrasted with each other, pre- 
sented themselves to Des Cartes, as he 
looked back on the generations immedi- 
ately preceding his own. ‘The first was 
the scholastic philosophy, which, enthralled 
both by premises and by conclusions, which 
it was forbidden to all men to controvert, 
and by a logic from which it was forbidden 
to any to escape, performed within these im- 
passable limits feats of mental agility almost 
as miraculous as they were useless, From 
this despotism of human authority, some of 
the great thinkers of Italy, of England, and 
of France had revolted into a scepticism, 
which denied or depreciated the power of 
man to attain to truth at all, either by the 
use of his reason or by the aid of revela- 
tion. The Reformers themselves had con- 
tributed, however undesignedly, to foster 
this prevailing habit of mind, by subvert- 
Ing many of the established opinions, with- 
out being able to agree with each other as 
to the belief to be substituted for them. 

‘* But the noble intellect, and yet more 
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noble spirit, of Des Cartes rejected alike 
this bondage of human authority, and the 
lawless anarchy by which it had been suc- 
ceeded. Loving truth with his whole soul, 
he sought her by the most rugged and un- 
trodden paths. He accepted, indeed, the 
doubts of Montaigne and Charron, of 
Gassendi and of Hobbes. But in the 
judgment of his most eminent disciples, 
the unbelief, which with them was final, 
with him was provisional. To them it 
was a resting-place, to him a point of de- 
parture. He became a voluntary unbe- 
liever only that he might attain to a settled 
faith ; and divested himself of every pre- 
conceived thought, that so he might erect 
that superstructure of his more mature 
judgment on the single basis which ap- 
peared to him unassailable by any just or 
even plausible objection. When address- 
ing you on the subject of the ‘ provisional 
doubts’ of Abelard, I offered my opinion 
on the substantial worth and accuracy of 
such eulogies as these ; and I now add, 
that the scepticism of Des Cartes, how- 
ever upright, did not conduct him to the 
truth he sought. ‘The system which he 
thus built up by the intense and solitary 
labours of more than twenty years, has 
long since been numbered among the things 
that were, and are not. It was not given 
to him to be the intellectual legislator of 
succeeding ages. But he achieved the yet 
higher glory of transmitting to all the ge- 
nerations which have followed his own, the 
indelible impress of his freedom of thought, 
of his reverence for truth, and of his fer- 
vent zeal for the propagation of it.”’ 


The style of Plato has been de- 
scribed by a competent authority on 
such matters as the clear atmosphere 
through which the thought is visible, 
as the pellucid stream which reveals 
the pebbles beneath it, and which 
keeps ever fresh the verdure on its 
margin. The language of Des Cartes 
was equally lucid and loyal to his 
thought. 


‘¢ The language of Des Cartes resembles 
nothing more than the atmosphere, by the 
intervention of which we see, though it is 
itself invisible. It is the nearest possible 
approach to that inarticulate speech, in 
which disembodied spirits may be supposed 
to interchange their thoughts. It has no 
technical terms, no appeals to the me- 
mory, no colouring of imagination or of 
wit, no trope, or epigram, or antithesis, 
no rhetoric and no passion. And yet it 
wants neither warmth nor elegance. The 
warmth is perceptible in his evident and 
devout solicitude to attain to truth and to 
impart it. He writes not to exhibit his 
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own powers, but to benefit his readers. 
As you study the author you perceive the 
man. The elegance consists in the felicity 
and the ease with which each successive 
word, and sentence, and paragraph, and 
discussion falls into its proper place, and 
exactly fulfils its appropriate office. It is 
a language which may be compared to a 
perfect system of musical chords, which, 
being touched by some absolute master of 
the science of harmony, yields a strain at 
once the most complex in reality and the 
most simple in appearance. La Place 
himself never writes under the restraint of 
amore severe logic. La Fontaine never 
tells a fable with a more perspicuous sim- 
plicity. ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ of 
Moliére, therefore, read and extolled Des 
Cartes in the sincere belief that they un- 
derstood him. It was the most natural 
though the most complete of all mistakes. 
If our own Butler could have borrowed 
his pen, the superficial many would have 
been as much fascinated by the Analogy 
as they were by the ‘Discours de la 
Méthode ;’ and (with all reverence be it 
added) the penetrating would have better 
understood, as they would have still more 
profoundly revered, that imperishable mo 

nument of piety and of wisdom.”’ 


Of the popularity of these volumes we 
have no doubt. In their permanence as 
an auxiliary to the study of French 
annals we have much faith ; since those 
who have leisure to read Michelet, Sis- 
mondi, or the bulkier tomes of De 
Comines and Monstrelet, will find them 
invaluable as a guide, and those who 
have not such leisure will accept them 
as an admirable substitute and sum- 
mary. But their immediate useful- 
ness is neither their only nor their 
highest merit. France as it has been 
since 1789 has nearly obscured France 
as it was before that momentous epoch. 
In common with Europe, England has 
learnt to regard that great but un- 
stable nation as the seat of change and 
the focus of convulsion. Its political 
aspect has too often obscured its rela- 
tions to civilisation and literature. 
Coleridge could permit himself to con- 
demn at one fell swoop nearly all the 
productions of the mind of France; 
and Wordsworth merely humoured a 
national prejudice when he alleged 
that the poetry of France must be 
sought in its chronicles alone. With 


Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Georges 
Sand in shop-windows and on draw- 
ing-room tables, we are apt to forget 
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Montaigne and Rabelais, Bossuet and 
Massillon, Moliére and Montesquieu. 
The great men who flourished before 
Agamemnon are forgotten, and their 
works are too frequently, like them- 
selves, dust. But the Lectures which 
we have been surveying will revive 
the memory of the departed; will 
awaken a new interest in Charlemagne 
and St. Louis, in Henry IV. and Sully, 
in Richelieu and Condé, in Pascal and ° 
Arnaud, in the almost innumerable 
company of judges and ecclesiastics, 
of historians and poets, of economists 
and philosophers, whom the monarchy 
of France produced and patronised. 
Sir James Stephen has traced on his 
magic glass events and names which 
will survive the last heirs of the Bour- 
bons and the Valois, and he has traced 
them at a season when it is good to be 
reminded that France was once some- 
thing better than a theatre for political 
experiment, and something nobler than 
a centre of vicissitude or a home of 
despotism. 

Probably no book has ever more 
satisfactorily dispelled the doubts and 
fears expressed or implied in its pre- 
face than that which we now reluct- 
antly close. Under the system which 
the Professor, in some strange fit of 
optimism, seems to regard as the best 
possible, such lectures would have been 
unpossibilities. The “ big-wigs” whom 
he calls to mind with unavailing regret 
would have convened him for deliver- 
ing them to the bar which censured 
Middleton and expelled Freind. Under 
the system which he appears to view 
with distrust, these lectures are hailed 
with applause, and accepted by the 
world as the genuine fruits of a salu- 
tary and long-expected change in the 
academical teaching. Nor will the 
applause they have received, or the 
influence they will exercise, be con- 
fined to his class-room, but extend 
through numberless circles in which 
the shibboleth of matriculation was 
never pronounced. Sir James may 
safely cancel, in a second edition of his 
Lectures, his Dedicatory Letter, or at 
least such portions of it as breathe 
diflidence and alarm. ‘The world in 
general will not easily be induced to 
see danger a-head in a system which 
produces such a work, and admits of 
such a Professor of Modern History. 
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CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 





BY J, G. WALLER. 


SyMBOLS oF THE Saints.—Tue Eacurn.—Tae Lion.—Tue Ox or Butt. 


IN continuing our notice of the 
symbols of the saints, the Eacrr next 
demands attention as one of frequent 
use, and whose history carries us back 
into the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome, and further into the more re- 
condite mysteries of Oriental worship. 
This portion of the subject has been 
touched upon in our account of the 
evangelistic symbols, and therefore 
need not be repeated here. 


In Christian symbolism the eagle is of 


considerable importance. The bestiary 
of Philip de Thaun makes the eagle 
an emblem of “ the son of Saint Mary,” 
and the symbolists ascribe it to St. 
John on account of its supposed spi- 
ritual nature; it sometimes also be- 
comes, like the dove, an emblem of the 
holy spirit. It is frequently given to 
St. Augustine the Divine, by whose 
side it is placed in the same manner 
as to St. John the Evangelist, on ac- 
count of a similar profundity in the- 
ological speculations. 

St. Servatius, bishop of 'Tongern, in 
Brabant, is sometimes distinguished 
by having an eagle protecting liim from 
the sun ; for, it is stated in his history, 
that being on his return from Rome, 
he was made prisoner by the Huns, 
and falling asleep in the open fields, 
was guarded by an eagle, who pro- 
tected him against the heat of the 
sun’s rays by one of his wings, whilst 
with the other he fanned him to give 
him refreshing air. St. Servatius lived 
in the fourth century, but his life is so 
mythical that his existence has been 
doubted ; in some of the later repre- 
sentations he appears with a dragon 
at his feet, into whose mouth he thrusts 
the end of the pastoral staff, having a 
key in the other hand. The dragon, 
however, is so frequently thus repre- 
sented on the tombs of bishops, that 
it may be said to belong rather to the 
order than to any particular saint, and 
typifies the control they possess over 
the powers of darkness. Among other 
things related of the life of Servatius, 
it is said that he was consecrated to 
the episcopal office by an angel, from 


whom he also received the pastoral 
staff: it is also said that he had the 
gift of tongues when speaking of di- 
vine things, and lived upon no other 
food than the Sacrament of the altar. 
The silver key, which is sometimes 
put into one of his hands, is allusive 
to a vision he had when at Rome, of 
St. Peter, the “claviger ccelorum,” or 
keeper of the key of Heaven. 

St. Bertulph the Abbot is represented 
with an attendant eagle, who protects 
him from the rain. The story runs 
thus: that being one day in the fields 
absorbed in prayer, a storm came on, 
with much rain and lightning, and an 
eagle made its appearance, and with 
his wide-spreading wings hovered over 
him for his protection. In this legend, 
it has been observed, there is a mixture 
of some ancient German mythology, 
and that as far back as the twelfth 
century old people in Germany have 
been accustomed to represent the 
storm-wind as a mighty eagle. St. 
Bertulph was contemporary with 
Sigebert and our Athelstan. He is 
sometimes figured with a small ship in 
his hand, which originates with the 
following legend. Wishing one day 
to carry wine and bread to the poor, 
the count Wambert, in whose service 
he was, met him, and the bread was 
immediately changed into a ship, the 
wine into water. 

St. Medard, « bishop, is also dis- 
tinguished by an eagle similarly placed, 
and affording a similar protection. 

St. Prisca, a martyred virgin of the 
third century, is represented as having 
an eagle and a lion watching her dead 
body. She lived under the reign of 
the emperor Claudius, and being found 
in a Christian oratory, was taken by 
the ministers of the emperor to the 
Temple of Apollo, and ordered to 
sacrifice. Steadily refusing, she was 
cast into prison, and her parents were 
unsuccessiul in their endeavours to 
make her renounce her faith. She 
was then cruelly scourged, and suf- 
fered other torments, until at length 
she was brought into the amphitheatre 
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to be torn by wild beasts. A furious 
lion was loosed upon her, which, how- 
ever, no sooner approached her, than 
he sunk down at her feet, like a 
“ peaceful lamb.” She was afterwards 
beheaded, and an eagle guarded her 
body from insult. 
the most remarkable instances of the 
use of the eagle as an hieratic sign, 
and we will now proceed to take those 
in connection with the lion. 


The Lion. 


The Lion has always been used as a 


powerful and expressive symbol of 


force, moral and physical; and the 
language of poetry has been rivalled 
by that of art. ‘Lhe bestiary, before 
alluded to, commences with the lion, 
and gives a very long account of that 
animal and its mystic significations. 
According to this work, the lion “ sig- 
nifies the son of St. Mary,” and this 
attribute of the Saviour is authorised 
by other writers from the expression 


of Scripture, “the lion of the tribe of 


Judah.” It is, however, singular, that 
two significations diametrically op- 
posed are given to the lion in Christian 
mythology. There is indeed authority 


for both, by taking different views of 


the nature of that animal, or of its 
character,—especially when certain 
somewhat opposing attributes were 
given by the ancient writers on natural 
history ; but it would appear that the 
language of metaphor, which, if in- 
terpreted in art, must always be gross 
and literal, is accountable tor the ap- 
parent contradiction of applying the 
lion as a symbol of divine power, and 
also as a symbol of a malign spirit. 
St. Peter makes the comparison, that 
“the devil as a roaring lion walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour,” 
and this idea has been repeated by St. 
Jerome and St. Ambrose, and the 
Romish Church in the office for the 
dead, as “Libera me, Domine, de 
morte eterna; in die illa tremenda, de 
manu, de peenis inferni, de profundo 
lacu, de ore leonis, ne absorbat me tar- 
tarus.”* Its use and value as 2 symbol 
to the figures of saints, has reference 
also tothe traditions of the martyrdoms 
of the amphitheatre, and the first ex- 
ample we shall give is of this kind. 


Christian Iconography and Legendary Art. 


These are a few of 


* Hieron. in Ps. xvi. 12, 
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St. Ignatius the Bishop has a lion by 
his side, and bones before him. The 
legend states, that he was the pupil of 
St. John the Evangelist, and suffered 
in 107, under the emperor ‘Trajan; 
and having undergone many torments 
to make him abjure his faith, was at 
length cast into the amphitheatre at 
Antioch. As the lions approached him 
he cried out, “ I am the corn of Christ, 
the teeth of beasts shall grind me, and 
make flour of me, to the end that 
bread may be made and presented to 
my Lord Jesus Christ.” Whilst he 
uttered these words, the lions tore his 
flesh from his bones and devoured 
him, but left his bones intact, and 
some say also his heart, on which was 
found engraved the name of Christ, 
whom he did not cease to call upon 
during his martyrdom. 

Another martyr of the early ages 
claiming this sign is S?. Marciana, who 
is represented with a lion and leopard, 
and sometimes with a bull and leopard. 
She suffered in the Diocletian perse- 
cution in the year 309. First she was 
beaten with clubs, and her chastity ex- 
posed to savage attempts of gladiators, 
from which she was miraculously pre- 
served; but at length she was thrown 
into the amphitheatre to the beasts, 
when she was caressed bya lion, but 
afterwards torn by a wild bull and a 
leopard. Her crime was having over- 
thrown a statue of Diana. 

St. Prisca, noticed above, has two 
lions near her, which also have refer- 
ence to her martyrdom in the Roman 
amphitheatre. 

The lion figures considerably in the 
lives of those Saints who led a life of 
abstraction and mortification in the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria; of these 
the most celebrated was St. Jerome, a 
father of the church, who is quay 
represented in the attire of a cardinal, 
and a lion by his side; but in works 
of art’ of a period succeeding the 
Renaissance, he is generally naked be- 
fore a crucifix, and some emblem of 
mortality, and a lion crouching; in 
the first instance it is generally fawn- 
ing uponhim. ‘That part of his history 
which authorises this emblem as re- 
cored in the “Golden Legend,” ran 
thus :—During his sojourn in the de- 
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sert, he exposed his body naked on 
the earth to mortify the flesh, and con- 
tinuing there four years, he went to 
Bethlehem, and established himself in 
a monastery near the manger of our 
Lord. One day, as evening ap- 
proached, Jerome was seated with his 
brethren to hear the holy lesson; a 
lion, who was lame, entered suddenly 
into the monastery, and when the 
brethren saw it they fled. And Jerome 
met it as a guest, and the lion showed 
him his wounded foot. Then Jerome 
called the brethren, and ordered that 
the foot of the lion should be washed, 
in order to cure the wound. And 
when this was done, it was found that 
the sole of the lion’s foot had been 
wounded by briars. The saint tended 
the animal with great care, and cured 
him, and the lion dwelt with them as 
a tame beast, and Jerome asserted that 
our Lord had sent him to them, not 
only for the cure of the foot, but for 
their profit, and, with the advice of 
the brothers, he confided to the lion 
au employ,—that of leading to pasture 
and protecting there and bringing back 
an ass who served them in bringing 
wood from the forest. And the lion 
conducted the ass to pasture, and 
watched over it with great care; and 
when the ass had fed and had accom- 
ey his accustomed task, the lion 
ed it back to the convent. Once it 
happened, as the ass was feeding the 
lion was asleep, and a merchant pass- 
ing by saw the ass alone, took it, and 
led it away. When the lion awoke he 
did not find his companion, and began 
running hither and thither, roaring ; 
and when he saw that he did not re- 
turn, he went, quite sad, to the gate 
of the monastery, and dared not enter 
therein, as he had been accustomed, 
by reason of the shame that he felt. 
And when the brothers saw that he 
was later than usual, and that he did 
not bring back the ass, they believed 
that, pushed by hunger, he had eaten 
it; and not being willing to give him 
his usual pittance, they said, “ Go and 
eat the rest of the ass, and satisfy thy 
voracity.” Wishing to assure them- 
selves if the lion was thus guilty, they 
went to the pastures in order to see if 
they could not find some remains of 
the ass, and they found none, and re- 
turned to St. Jerome and related all. 
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The saint ordered that they should 
charge the lion with the task which 
had been performed by the ass. Then 
they cut the wood, and put it upon 
the lion, and he permitted it quietly. 
One day, when he had accomplished his 
task, he went into the country and 
ran about, here and there, wishing to 
find out what had been done to his 
companion ; and he saw coming from 
afar off merchants with loaded camels, 
and the ass going before ; for the cus- 
tom of the country is, that when 
people go far away with camels there 
is an ass or horse before, to make them 
go more direct, and he carries about 
the neck a cord which leads the 
camels. And when the lion recognised 
the ass he threw himself forward with 
frightful roarings, and put the men to 
flight, striking the earth with his tail 
with great noise, and he conducted 
with him to the monastery the terrified 
camels. When the brothers saw this, 
they told it to Jerome, and he an- 
swered, “ Wash the feet of your guests, 
and give them nourishment, and await 
the will of our Lord manifest in this 
respect.” And the lion began to run 
about full of joy in the monastery, 
caressing the brethren, &c. ‘Thus much 
of his legend accounts for the emblem 
of the lion in the pictures of St. Jerome, 
but the cardinal’s hat and attire was 
given because, during the rule of Pope 
Damasus, he to a great extent go- 
verned the affairs of the church. 

St. Gerasimus was an anchoret, who 
lived on the banks of the Jordan in 
the reign of the emperor Zeno, and is 
represented with a lion, who brings 
him a basket; for the saints of the 
desert were, as in the case of St. Je- 
rome, frequently attended by wild 
beasts, performing for them menial 
offices, and at their death the last 
duties of charity. In the above in- 
stance it signifies that the saint had 
received from the lion the services of 
a domestic animal. He died in 475, 
having lived a life of great austerity, 
and founded a monastery of Cceno- 
bites, amongst whom he dwelt. 

St. Macarius was another of these 
austere dwellers of the desert, who is 
distinguished by having two lions dig- 
ging his grave ; an event, however, not 
confined to his history. ‘There are 
other saints of the same name, but 
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this is known by the addition, as St. 
Macarius of Rome. He died about 
A.D. 395. 

St. Natalia has a lion at her side, 
emblematic of her martyrdom, as in 
the instances given of St. Prisca and 
St. Marciana. She lived in the ninth 
century, and was a native of Cordova 
in Spain, then under the rule of the 
Moors. She married Aurelius, the 
son of a Mahometan by a Christian 
mother, himself a Christian, and who 
suffered death with her in the year 
852. She is usually represented to- 
gether with St. Adrian, both being the 
joint patron saints of Lisbon. 

St. Thecla is also similarly repre- 
sented, in reference to a portion of the 
story of her sufferings. She is known 





in legendary history as the disciple of 


St. Paul, and there are several apocry- 
phal letters extant said to have passed 
between them. Having been con- 
demned by the Roman Proconsul to 
suffer by fire, she was miraculously 
delivered from its effects: afterwards, 
being in Antioch, Alexander, a prince 
of that city, was inflamed by her 
beauty, and, on her refusing to listen 
_ to him, she was by him accused as a 
Christian to the Proconsul. She was 
condemned at the end of three days 
to be devoured by beasts, and when 
taken to the plain where the wild 
beasts were, a lioness came and licked 
her feet. She was again taken, at the 
solicitations of Alexander, and given up 
to the wild beasts, amongst whom was 
the lioness before mentioned. This 
came and placed herself by her side 
to defend her from the other beasts ; 
and a ferocious lion rushed upon 
Thecla to devour her, but the lioness 
raised herself up, fought with it and 
killed it. Another lion was then loosed 
upon her, and fiercely the two com- 
bated together until both were slain. 
The people, witnessing so great a mira- 
cle, were moved by compassion towards 
the saint, and wept for tenderness; and, 
after she had undergone other suffer- 
ings, from all of which she was mi- 
raculously delivered, she set out for 
Valencia, where she died. 

St. Venantius of Tours is represented 
with a number of lions about him ; and 
St. Pontianus, like another Daniel, is 
in a cave in the midst of lions. With 
these we shall terminate our account 
of the lion as a symbol. 
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The Ox or Bill. 


According to the arrangement of 
the evangelistic symbols the ox is taken 
last. The ox or bull is used as a 
symbol of martyrdom, and is for this 
reason applied to a few of the early 
saints. 

St. Blandinu, « virgin martyr of the 
second century, is represented with a 
bull at her side, and she suffered at 
Lyons in the year 177. She was the 
last of a number of martyrs who were 
put to death at the same time in the 
amphitheatre. She was scourged, torn 
by beasts, put into the burning chair, 
and afterwards wrapt up in a net and 
exposed to a wild bull that tossed and 
gored her for a long time, and finally 
her throat was cut. Her remains were 
with the others thrown into the Rhone, 
and they are known in the Martyro- 
logia as the “ martyrs of Lyons.” 

St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas are 
distinguished by a cow, and were two 
holy matrons of Mauritania during the 
reigns of the emperors Septimus Se- 
verus and Antoninus, who, for refusing 
to adore the idols of the Gentiles, were 
cast into prison, among many others, 
and afterwards thrown into the amphi- 
theatre, as in the former instances, 
and by a wild bull or cow gored, but 
not entirely killed ; nevertheless, they 
were afterwards beheaded. According 
to Ribadeneira, and the Golden Le- 
gend, it was a lion and leopard who 
tore them to pieces; but this is ap- 
parently a variation from the received 
popular type acknowledged in art. 

Another female saint may be added 
to this list. This is St. Julitta, a noble 
lady, who, flying from persecution 
with her son Quiricus, then three years 
old, came to Tarsus in Cicilia. She 
was arrested and taken before the 
judge Alexander—a favourite name, it 
would seem, for a persecutor, for it 
occurs in several legends—and he, 
taking the infant in his arms, caused 
its mother, for refusing to sacrifice to 
idols, to be scourged with the tendons 
ofan ox. The child, seeing its mother 
so tormented, began to cry, and re- 
fused to be quieted by the caresses of 
the judge, but even tore his face with 
its nails, and, raising its little voice, 
declared, “Ialsoam aChristian.” It 
afterwards bit the judge upon the 
shoulder, and so irritated him that he 
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threw it violently down upon the steps 
of his tribunal, which were covered 
with its brains. Julitta was happy 
that her child had passed away to the 
realms of bliss, and was condemned to 
be flayed and then sprinkled with boil- 
ing pitch, and afterwards to have her 
head cut off. The period of her suf- 
fering is said to have been about the 
year 230. St. Julitta is represented 
with a sword, the inistrument of her 
death, and a bull by her side, probably 
in allusion to her being scourged by 
the tendons of one, as recorded above. 
’ Another martyr is distinguished by 
this emblem, St. Salurninus, first bishop 
of Toulouse, said to have been ordained 
by the Apostles themselves. When he 
entered into this city the demons ceased 
to reply in the oracles, and one of the 
heathens said that if Saturninus was 
not killed nothing more would be 
obtained from the gods. They then 
required the martyr to sacrifice ; and, 
on his refusal, tied him to the feet of 
a bull, which being goaded with spurs, 
he was st from the heights 
of the capitol; and thus Saturninus, 
having his head fractured and_ his 
brain spread about, accomplished his 
happy martyrdom. These are the 
chief of those martyred saints who are 
distinguished by having a bull or ox 
introduced into their representations. 
There is, however, another im- 
portant saint of the early ages of 
Christianity to whom this emblem is 
given. ‘This is S¢. Sylvester the Pope, 
who is said to have conferred the rite 
of baptism upon the emperor Con- 
stantine. The authority for the symbol 
is derived from a curious passage in 
his legendary history. A great as- 
sembly of Jewish doctors was brought 
by the empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, to dispute with St. Syl- 
vester as to the truth of their different 
creeds, and a long argument was held 
touching the Trinity and other points 
of faith. At length he came to speak 
of the Passion and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, and continued, “‘ He received 
death in order to give immortality. 
He was buried in order that he might 
bless the sepulchres of the saints. He 
rose again that he might give life to 
the dead. He ascended into heaven 
that he might open the doors for us. 
He is seated on the right hand of the 
Father to grant the prayers of the 
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faithful.” When he had spoken thus 
the emperor and all the others began 
to applaud; but one of the Jewish 
doctors, named Zambri, said, with dis- 
dain, “ I am astonished how you, who 
are so wise, believe in deceitful words, 
and imagine that the power of God is 
concealed under human reason; but 
let words cease, and come to facts: 
those who adore the Crucified are de- 
prived of reason, for I know well the 
name of the Almighty, a name the 
mountains have not learnt and no 
creature can understand ; and in order 
that you should acknowledge if what 
I say is true, let a bull of the most 
fierce kind be brought, and imme- 
diately that this name is pronounced 
in its ear he will fall dead.” And 
Sylvester answered him, “ How hast 
thou learnt this name which thou hast 
never heard,—hast thou not fallen 
dead?” And Zawbri replied, “ It 
belongs not to thee, who art the 
enemy of Jews, to know this mystery.” 
Then a furious bull was led in, that 
scarcely a hundred men of the most 
robust kind were able to hold, and 
immediately that Zambri had spoken 
in its ear the bull fell, rolled its eyes, 
and expired. ‘Then the Jews cried 
out loudly, and threw themselves upon 
Sylvester, who said to them, “ He 
has not pronounced the name of God 
but of the devil, for Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour, does not strike those who 
live, on the contrary, he gives life to 
the dead. The power of killing, without 
having the means to restore life, belongs 
to lions, serpents, and savage beasts. 
If you wish to make me believe that 
it was not the name of the devil, let it 
be said again, and restore to life again 
that which it has killed, for it is in 
the Holy Scripture, ‘ I will kill and will 
restore to life again; and if Zambri 
cannot do it, it is certainly the name of 
the devil, which can kill the living but 
which cannot render to life those that 
have passed away.” And as the judges 
pressed the Jewish doctor to resuscitate 
the bull, he said, “ Resuscitate it, Syl- 
vester, in the name of Jesus of Galilee, 
and then we will believe in him.” 
And then all the Jews promised to 
believe if this miracle was done. And 
then Sylvester put himself in prayer, 
and he stooped down to the ear of the 
bull and said, “ In the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord I command thee, bull, 
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to raise thyself and go in peace.” 
And the bull got up, and walked, and 
went away quiet and calm, and the 
Jews, the judges, and all the rest, were 
converted to the faith. The ox is 
generally represented as lying on his 
side at the feet of the saint. 

St. Rainerus has a bull near him, 
because, as he was rising up from 
prayer, he undertook to drive a stout 
Ball into the stable, and the wild beast 
took him upon its horns and tossed him 
high up into the air; but he remained 
unhurt after his fall, and put forth his 
prayer. He died in the year 1589. 
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With this we will conclude our 
notice of the four emblems or symbols 
used by the evangelists and adopted 
by other saints. Notwithstanding, 
there are others to which the ox is 
applied, as St. Sebald and St. Guy, 
both pilgrims; besides many others, 
who have a representation of a brazen 
bull, in which they suffered martyrdom, 
after a fashion that reminds us strongly 
of the classic story recorded of the in- 
genious artist, who made so horrible 
a present to Phalaris, and became its 
first and fitting victim. 





LETTERS OF MRS. PIOZZI. 


OUR friend has recovered three 
more letters of Mrs. Piozzi to her 
publisher Mr. Cadell: two of them 
relating to her Anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son, and the third to her book of 
Travels. 

The first of these letters is earlier 
in date than any of those printed in 
our last Magazine. Indeed, it con- 
tains the first proposal of her book on 
Johnson. 


* Florence, 7 June, 1785. 

“ Sir,—As you were at once the book- 
seHer and friend of Dr. Johnson, who 
always spoke of your character in the 
kindest terms, I could wish you likewise 
to be the publisher of some Anecdotes 
concerning the last twenty years of his life, 
collected by me during the many days I 
had opportunity to spend in his instructive 
company, and digested into method since 
I heard of his death. As I have a large 
collection of his letters in England, be- 
sides some verses, known only to myself, 
I wish to delay printing till we can make 
two or three little volumes, not unacceptable 
perhaps to the public; but I desire my 
intention to be notified, for obvious rea- 
sons, and, if you approve of my scheme, 
should wish it to be immediately adver- 
tized. My return cannot be in less than 
twelve months; and we may be detained 
still longer, as our intention is to com- 
plete the tour of Italy ; but the book is 
in forwardness, and has been seen by 
many English and Italian friends. I beg 
you to direct your answer here, Poste 
Restante, and am, 

“ Sir, your most h’ble servt. 
“ Hester L. Piozzt.’’ 


“ Rome, 28th March, 1786. 
‘‘ Sir,—I hasten to tell you that I am 
2 


perfectly pleased and contented with the 
alteration made by my worthy and amiable 
friends in the Anecdotes of Johnson’s 
Life. Whatever is done by Sir Lucas 
Pepys is certainly well done, and I am 
happy in the thoughts of his having inte- 
rested himself about it. Mr. Lysons was 
very judicious and very kind in going to 
the Bishop of Peterboro* and him and 
Dr. Lort for advice. There is no better 
to be had in this world, I believe; and it 
is my desire that they should be always 
consulted about any future transactions 
of the same sort relating to, 
‘* Sir, your most obedt. servt. 
“HA. L. Prozzt.” 
‘* Direct to Venice, at Algarotti’s, a 
— there ; and tell Mr. Lysons to 
do so.’’ 


‘* Mr. Cadell, 

‘¢ Sir,—This is a letter of business. I 
have finished the book of observations and 
reflections made in the course of my 
journey thro’ France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and if you have a mind to purchase 
the MS. I make you the first offer of it. 
Here, if compliments had any connection 
with business, I would invest a thousand, 
and they should be very kind ones too; 
but ’tis better to tell you the size and price 
of the book. My calculations bring it to 
a thousand pages of letter-press like Dr. 
Moore’s;t or you might print it in three 
small volumes to go with the Anecdotes.t 


* Dr. Hinchliffe. 

+ Dr. Moore (afterwards the author of 
Zeluco,) had published, A View of Society 
and Manners in Italy, 2 vols. 8vo. 1781; 
and an earlier corresponding work on 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, 2 vols. 
1779, 2d edit. 1786. 

$} Her own Anecdotes of Johnson. 
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Be that as it will. The price at a word 
(as the advertisers say of their horse) is 
500 guineas, and 12 copies to give away ; 
though I will not, like them, warrant it 
free from blemishes. No creature has 
looked over the papers but Lord Hunting- 
don, and he likes them exceedingly. 
Direct your answer here, if you write 
immediately ; if not, send the letter, under 
cover, to Mrs. Lewis, London St. Read- 
ing, Berks; and believe me, 

‘* Dear Sir, your faithful h’ble Serv*. 

‘“*H. L. Prozzi. 

“ Bennet St. Bath, 

Fryday, 14 Nov. 1788.”’ 
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Mrs. Piozzi’s Travels were published 
in 1789 in two volumes 8vo. under 
the title of “‘ Observations and Reflec- 
tions made in the course of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and Germany.” 
They were “printed for A. Strahan ; 
and T. Cadell in the Strand,” but it 
can scarcely be imagined that her de- 
mands made in this letter were complied 
with to their full extent. 

The Lord Huntingdon she mentions 
was Francis the tenth Earl, who died 
unmarried in 1790. 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE VISITATION; WITH ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


By Hepworrta Dixon. 


THE Visitation of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, by order of James the 
Second, was in many respects an im- 
portant event in English history. It 
touched the Church on one side, the 
State on the other—kindling the hopes 
or fears of all religious bodies, from 
the Catholic and Episcopalian in high 
places, down to the Brownist and 
Muggletonian of the field and hamlet, 
and rousing the fiercest passions of the 
respective advocates of democracy and 
divine right. Its consequences, too, 
were curious and unexpected. It drove 
the proud but hitherto most submis- 
sive Church of England into rebellion 
against that royalty which it professed 
to regard as the representative of God 
on earth! It brought men in whose 
hearts the old faith of the Republic still 
lingered to the King’s feet! On the very 
day made remarkable for ever in his- 
tory by the execution of William Lord 
Renal, thie, on behalf of the 
Church, had solemnly issued the decree 
of passive and unlimited obedience to 
the King’s will. The interests and 
dignities of the Church and the Uni- 
versity were not then at stake—were 
not even, to appearance, in remote 
danger of an attack; but as soon as 
the actual peril came the collegians 
forgot in a moment the slavish doc- 
trines which they had expressed for 
themselves and enjoined on their con- 
gregations, and obeyed, like others of 
their free countrymen, the grand old 
English instinct which prompts men 
in critical circumstances to free them- 
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selves from supersubtile casuistry and 
cobwebs—as sailors throw off their 
superfluous clothing when preparing 
for action. James’s attempt to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Magdalen college, 
his intolerant demeanor towards the 
Fellows who attended his levee, and 
his tyrannical persecution of the little 
senate for their refusal to adopt one of 
his nominees, contrary to the statutes 
and to their oaths, were a series of the 
grossest political blunders. Though 
he won the battle, the victory was one 
which, as even Lingard allows, he had 
no reason to feel proud of. It for ever 
set the Church against him. It dis- 
credited all his better intentions. It 
forced him into a path from which 
there was no return—and the end of 
that path was dethronement, exile, and 
death in a foreign land. 

Itisonly recently that thismemorable 
event has come to occupy an import- 
ant place in history. Some fifty lines 
is all that Hume can spare for a state- 
ment of facts which should interest 
equally the historian and the ecclesi- 
astic, the general and the religious 
reader, the admirer of prerogative, 
and the stickler for the rights of pro- 
perty and the rights of conscience— 
though he sums up his account with 
the remark that “ this act of violence, 
of all those which were committed 
during the reign of James, is perhaps 
the most illegal and arbitrary.” Nor is 
the Catholic historian, Lingard, much 
more copious. He merely devotes to 
the subject some _— and thirty 
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lines. Mr. Macaulay alone, of gene- 
ral historians, has attempted to place 
the facts of the case broadly and 
vividly before the reader, and with 
that minuteness of detail which their 
political importance and moral interest 
demanded. It is matter of regret that 
before this last historian touched the 
theme it had not been made the sub- 
ject of a special monograph, in which 
the scattered lights, known to exist, 
had been brought together. Had that 
been done, we might have received 
from Mr. Macaulay’s hand a well 
arranged and highly painted picture 
of the incident, without the many little 
blemishes which now mar the beauty 
of his canvas. 

I do not propose, at least not now 
and here, to write the monograph 
which I desiderate above: my object 
is much humbler, being simply to add 
some little to the printed materials for 
such an essay. ‘The book-authorities 
which exist for the Visitation of Mag- 
dalen college are chiefly these—Wil- 
mot’s Life of Hough; a collection of 
documents preserved in the twelfth 
volume of Howell’s State Trials ; 
notices in the Memoirs of James II. 
second volume, 119-124; in Kennett, 
475-481 ; in Burnet, iii. 143-150; His- 
tory of Ecclesiastical Commission ; and 
Bishop Cartwright’s Diary, printed 
for the Camden Society in 1843. Of 
these authorities Hume had merely 
access to writers like Burnet and Ken- 
nett, and the old collections of State 
Trials. Lingard had better materials, 
and made a more conscientious use of 
them. But it does not appear that he 
ever looked into Wilmot’s Hough, and 
the important diary of Bishop Cart- 
wright was still in manuscript when 
he wrote of the events to which it re- 
lates. These works were, of course, 
all open to Mr. Macaulay, and they 
appear to have been used by him for 
his purpose. Still the material facts 
are not all of them to be found in 
printed books; nor, so far as I am 
aware, have the MSS. in which they 
appear ever been examined by our his- 
torians, although they are of signal im- 





portance for a proper understanding of 


the matter in dispute between the King 
and Fellows, of the temper in which 
it was conducted on both sides, and 
of the characters of such men as were 
actively engaged in the controversy. 
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The most useful of these original docu- 
ments perhaps are—the MS. papers 
of George Hunt, now, or at least re- 
cently, in the possession of the vener- 
able President of Magdalen college ; 
Baron Jenner’s MS. account of the 
visitation, which should be in Mag- 
dalene library, but unfortunately can- 
not for the moment be found; Hol- 
den’s MS. letters, in the same library ; 
“ An Impartial Relation,” supposed to 
have been written by Dr. Aldworth, 
Vice-president of the college, and now 
in the hands of Lord Braybrooke; and 
the MS. correspondence of Creech, 
Sykes, and Charlet, preserved in the 
twentieth and twenty-first volumes of 
Ballard’s Collections of MSS. in the 
Bodleian. That there are other MS. 
sources of information in addition to 
these is extremely probable. In my 
own copies of Van Citters’ unpublished 
letters I have marked some passages 
as throwing light on this subject. 
These passages I subjoin, as well as 
three important letters, which I copied 
from the Ballard MSS. when investi- 

ating the relation in which William 

enn stood to the Fellows of Magda- 
len college. The Dutch ambassador's 
letters I will translate as literally as 
possible. 

To make the extracts more intelli- 
gible, I borrow a brief outline of the 
case from a note appended by Mr. Hun- 
ter, who had the use of Dr. Aldworth’s 

apers, to a passage in Cartwright’s 
iary, p.63. Thus says Mr. Hunter : 

‘Information having been received on 
March 31 of the death of Dr. Henry 
Clarke, the President of the College, the 
Vice-President, Dr. Aldworth, gave the 
usual notice to the Fellows to assemble to 
elect a successor on the ensuing 13th of 
April. In the interim a mandate was re- 
ceived from the King, dated April 5, re- 
quiring the Fellows to make choice of one 
Anthony Farmer, who was not a member 
of the College. Against this both the 
Bishop of Winchester, who was Visitor, 
and the Fellows remonstrated, and be- 
sought the King to withdraw his recom- 
mendation, alleging that Farmer had not 
the qualifications required by the statutes, 
and was on many accounts an objectionable 
person ; and on the day of election they 
refused to comply with the King’s man- 
date, and placed Mr. John Hough in the 
Presidentship, who on the 16th was regu- 
larly admitted by the Visitor, before the 
Visitor had received an inhibitory letter 
written on the 17th by Lord Sunderland. 
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In obedience to the King’s command a 
statement of the whole case was trans- 
mitted to Lord Sunderland by the Vice- 
President and Fellows, when the King 
directed the Commissioners for Ecclesias- 
tical Causes to proceed against them for 
this act of disobedience. They were sum- 
moned to appear in the Council Chamber 
at Whitehall on the 6th of June, to an- 
swer to such matters as should be ob- 
jected against them. The Vice-President 
and a deputation of the Fellows attended 
again on the 13th, and put in their an- 
swer, when the further consideration of 
the business was adjourned to the 22nd of 
the month. On the 22nd they again at- 
tended, when, in justification of their con- 
duct in refusing to elect Mr. Farmer, they 
delivered in a paper containing, amongst 
other objections to the person whom the 
King had recommended to them, charges 
of immorality, some of them of a very 
gross nature, but, gross as they were, 
supported by evidence delivered on oath.’’ 

The issues, as Bishop Cartwright re- 
lates in his Diary, were—that Hough’s 
election was declared void; that Dr. 
Aldworth was suspended from his of- 
fice of vice-president ; and Dr. Fairfax 
from his fellowship. Hough, however, 
was not a man to give up what he be- 
lieved to be his right, even to the 
king and an ecclesiastical commission. 
When others were concerned — the 
Quaker and Presbyterian —the re- 
publican and leveller—he had not 
thought of objecting to the favourite 
Church dogma of passive obedience ; 
but when the royal hand was laid on 
his personal dignity and emoluments, 
he was no longer a cleric but an En- 
glishman. Nor can fault be found 
with him for the latter part of his 
course ; and that his spirited opposi- 
tion to the papistical encroachments 
of James was one of the chief causes 
of that monarch’s estrangement from 
the Church and people of this country 
there can be no doubt. 

A pause of six weeks ensued from 
the announcement of the decision of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but 
Hough continued to brave the royal 
anger by exercising the right of'a duly 
elected president of the college. On 
the 14th of August James sent down 
a new manate, ordering the fellows to 
elect Dr. Parker, Bishop of Oxford, 
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for their president ; they refused, how- 
ever, to comply with these orders, on 
the ground that Hough had been dul 
elected, and could not be va toon | 
Things were in this state when James, 
then on a progress throughout the 
country, arrived in Oxford, early in 
September. What followed is told in 
the subjoined correspondence. I begin 
with an extract from a 
Letter written by ARNouT VAN CiT- 

TERS to the Srates GENERAL of 

Houianp, and dated Bath, 17 (7) 

September, 1687. 

Hien Miguty GENTLEMEN, 
Gentlemen, — Last night about six 

o’clock the King arrived (after having 
dined with Lord Beaufort at his country 
seat, Badmington) again in this town, in 
the enjoyment of perfect health, to every- 
body’s satisfaction. From reports I learn 
that his Majesty received in all places ex- 
ternally all royal honour, about which he 
is much pleased, his Majesty having been 
highly complimented at Oxford by the 
university and all the colleges, Magdalen 
college excepted, the fellows of which 
were summoned before his Majesty, and 
earnestly exhorted to recognise for their 
president pro tem. the bishop of the dio- 
cese, threatening that else he would make 
them feel his kingly power ; upon which 
the fellows of said college, after due de- 
liberation, declined politely, being re- 
solved to submit and face all the results, 
hoping to get redress from the Justice 
Ordinary, which will be deliberated by the 
Commissioners in ecclesiastical matters. 


No one can doubt that according to 
this report the behaviour of the fellows 
—firm, courteous, and legal— con- 
trasted very nobly with the headstrong 
conduct and abusive language of the 
King. The day before the above letter 
was begun, Thomas Creech, known to 
readers of old books as a translator of 
Lucretius,* wrote to his friend Dr. 
Arthur Charlet, a Fellow of Trinity, 
then absent from Oxford, the follow- 
ing letter, the original of which may 
be seen in Ballard’s MSS. vol. xx. folio 
30, in the Bodleian Library. 

The sermon of which you expected an 
account had nothing in it worth remem. 
bering. His discourse was concerning 
bishops, but so weakly managed that some 
began to doubt whether they are jure 
divino or no. He said indeed that the 





* He entered Wadham college in 1675, and was afterwards elected a Fellow of 


All Souls. 
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Ch. of England was the purest part of the 
Ch. Catholic, and that was all. Instead 
of that account, take a relation of our part 
in the King’s progress. On Saturday, 
about five, he made his entry between a 
line of scholars on one side, and soldiers 
on the other. It was solemn, without 
noise or shouting, and of the manner of it 
the printed papers give you an account. 
The same night news was brought to Mag- 
dalen college of the death of Mr. Ludford. 
Mr. Goreing (who told me this) put in 
for a mandate, and Mr. Collins did the 
like. His Majesty told Goreing he should 
have it when the college was settled, but 
that it was a rebellious society,and he would 
chastise them. On Sunday morning the 
King touched,* fathers Warner and White 
officiating. All that waited on his Majesty 
kneeled at the prayers beside the D. of 
Beaufort, who stood all the time. In the 
afternoon he went to Obadiah, who pre- 
sented him with three books; and Mr. 
Halls made him a speech, thanking his 
Majesty for the toleration, and that the 
reformation of heresy was begun first in 
that house, and tho’ the waves and winds 
beat, yet their Church was secure, being 
built upon a double rock—infallibility and 
the King. The same afternoon the uni- 
versity presented their gloves and bible, 
and were well received; and Magdalen 
college, according to summons, waited 
with a petition. The King would not 
hear anything, but told them he expected 
to be obeyed; that they should show them- 
selves Ch. of England men (if they were 
such) by their obedience ; and concluded 
that, if they did not go and elect the 
Bishop of Oxford presently, they should 
feel the weight of a king’s hand. At this 
the party triumphed much, and Barnard 
said that this was some satisfaction. The 
courtiers wonder’d that they should pre- 
tend it was not in their power to obey the 
King, and bad them learn more wit. In 
a little time they brought their answers to 
the secretary (Mr. Tomson dissenting), 
that they were sorry that the King’s com- 
mands could not be obeyed, and that to 
make such an election would be downright 
perjury. The secretary told them that 
was a very unsatisfactory answer ; and so 
the matter hangs. On Monday his Ma- 
jecty was entertained at a very noble ban- 
quet in Selden’s library, when the scramble 
was permitted. He laughed, and said 
Oxford was a merry place ; and as he was 
walking out he talked with the Vice-Chan- 
cellorf and Dr. South } about preaching 
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without notes. He said their Church used 
none, and recommended that way. At 
the door he spoke a great while to the 
Vice-Chancellor, telling him that we had 
a great many ill men amongst us, that 
we should have a care of their example, 
that the clergy should be humble and 
moderate, that we should be charitable to 
our neighbours, good subjects, and not 
envy the good he did to others. With 
these words his Majesty left us. 

On Monday morning Mr. Pen, the 
Quaker, (with whom I dined the day 
before, and had a long discourse con- 
cerning the college,) wrote a letter to the 
King in their behalf, intimating that such 
mandates were a force on conscience, and 
not very agreeable to his other gracious 
indulgences. The same morning a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber with Charnock 
brought a letter to the Vice-Chancellor re- 
quiring the degrees of Drs. of Divinity to 
be conferred on Mr. Collins and Wilkins, 
the bishop’s chaplains, and of Bachelor of 
Law on Mr. Brooks, his secretary. He 
was very earnest to have the Vice-Chan- 
cellor declare presently whether it should 
be done or no; but the Vice-Chancellor 
replied he could not do it by himself, but 
he would call a Convocation as soon as 
conveniently he could, and then an answer 
should be returned. Clark of Baliol is 
come hither open enough. Mr. H. was 
very busy at court, bowing to this and to 
that man, and now I believe only stays 
for time convenient. Pray an humble 
hearty service to Mr. Dean, &c. and if 
you think fit you may acquaint him that 
his Majesty oftentimes mentioned the 
Bishop of Worcester with a great deal of 
kindness. John Buckly was here, and 
would have been glad to have seen you.— 
I am, your humble servant, 

Septr. 6. T. CREECH. 


Need I pause to point out how lively 
a picture of the apostate king among 
the old halls at Oxford—with the 
“healing,” the scramble in Selden’s 
library, and the dictatorial fashion in 
which collegiate honours were at- 
tempted to be exacted—this letter 
conveys? More historically important 
is the passage in which the writer re- 
fers to the part taken by Penn in be- 
half of the fellows who had so dis- 
oo the King. Penn not only be- 
ieved the collegians right in their 


resistance, but actually wrote to the 





* For the King’s evil. 


+ Dr. Gilbert Ironsides, then Warden of Wadham college. 
{ The famous English Bishop, and author of the ‘ Sermons on Several Occasions,”’ 
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King to tell him that his mandate was 
a force on conscience! With this let- 
ter before him, it would have been 
impossible for Mr. Macaulay to have 
represented the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania as employed to bribe, caress, or 
terrify the collegians into submission. 
How characteristic of the obstinate but 
sincere bigot is his admonition to the 
Fellows—* if they be Church of Eng- 
land men to prove it by their obedi- 
ence.” James was logical and consist- 
ent in his course: and there he had an 
undoubted advantage over the Fellows 
in argument. Their doctrine of passive 
obedience and their acts of resistance 
admitted of no sort of reconciliation. 
Honest, outspoken Lawton was per- 
haps the only man who had courage 
enough to tell the King that all their 
professions of obedience would turn 
out mere flummery. “ What,” ex- 
claimed this blunt courtier, when James 
appealed to the avowed dogma of the 
Church in favour of his favourite opi- 
nion, that its members would never 
dream of resisting his will—* What! 
does any man live up to the doctrines 
he professes? The churchmen may 
believe that resistance is a vice; but 
they believe that swearing and drun- 
kenness are vices also—yet many of 
them drink very hard and swear very 
often.” 

Next day, that is, September 7th, 
Dr. Thomas Sykes writes to the same 
Arthur Charlet as follows :— 


September 7th, °87. 

Kind Sir,—My last told you that the 
K. sent away the Magdalene coll. fellows, 
commanding them to go and immediately 
choose the Bishop of Oxford for their 
president, else they should feel the weight 
of his displeasure ; but now it goes cur- 
rently that he said they should feel the 
heavy hand of a King, and last of all, upon 
his recalling them, that if they did not 
obey they should feel the vengeance of an 
angry prince. He refused to hear them 
speak, or to receive any petition from 
them, telling them that he had known 
them to be aturbulent and factious scciety 
for this 20 years and above. The same 
night (that is, Sunday night) they gave in 
all their answers severally in writing. 
There were 20 upon the place, and nine- 
teen of them all to the same purpose, that 
they could not in conscience comply in 
this case. Only one gave a dubious 


* In the next letter Dr. Sykes says it was not Mr. Thompson, but the man who 
had before spoken of Hough as ‘‘ the undoubted President,’’ who now drew back, 
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answer, which was either Mr. Thompson * 
or he that publicly made mention of the 
undoubted president of M. coll. On 
Monday morning Mr. Penn rode down to 
Magd. coll. just before he left this place, 
and, after some discourse with some of 
the fellows, wrote a short letter directed 
To the King. In it, in short, he wrote 
to this purpose : that their case was hard, 
and that in their circumstances they could 
not yield obedience without breach of their 
oaths, which letter was delivered to the 
K. I cannot learn whether he did this 
upon his own free motion or by command 
or intercession of any other. The King 
was entertained at a banquet between 10 
and eleven in the public library, after 
which he took occasion as he was going 
out of it to speak a considerable time to 
the Vice-Chan. and the rest who were nigh 
him. The substance of what he said was 
in commendation of love, charity, hu- 
mility, &c. and, amongst other things, 
said it had been taken notice that some 
of us had been something proud. He 
also recommended preaching without book, 
and several other things much to the same 
purpose to what was delivered the day 
before in Canterbury hall by Father Hall, 
and held forth by Mr. Penn at Silas 
Norton’s, as was said by some that had 
been their auditors. On Sunday night he 
discoursed with the Vice-Chancellor about 
printing, and the books which came forth 
here, complaining of some things written 
in books of controversy, to which the 
Vice-Ch. replied that there was a press 
here that printed unlicensed books, and 
upon demand whose it was, he answered 
Mr. Walker’s ; and he hoped that if he 
had the liberty to print books without 
license we might have the liberty to 
answer them, and that it could not be 
expected but that it would be so. To 
which the King said that this was but 
reasonable, but asked how the mischiefs 
that might follow from hence might be 
prevented? to which it was answered by 
the Vice-Ch. that the best way he thought 
was to suppress Mr. Walker’s press, for 
the university did not begin, and would 
be quiet if it was not provoked. Upon 
this the King said he thought it was a 
good expedient. But, notwithstanding 
this, I hear that Mr. Walker hath finished 
another book, and that it was presented 
to the K. after vespers at University coll. 
on Sunday, but it’s not yet published, 
and I cannot learn the title of it. 

We had no convocation on Monday, 
neither are any degrees yet granted, but 
there was a paper on Monday morning 
delivered into the Vice-Chancellor’s hands, 
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but not signed by the King or any other, 
wherein Mr. Collins and Mr. Wicking 
were named to be Drs. of Divinity, and 
Mr. Brooks a fellowcom’er of St. Mary 
hall to be B. of LL., and the messenger 
who brought this asked the Vice-Chan. if 
he would give them their degrees, saying, 
that he delivered the paper by order 
from the King, to which he answered, 
that the King had not mentioned a word of 
any such matter tohim. Ifthe King com- 
manded, he would do his part, but it was 
not in his power to grant this. He heard 
no more while the King stayed in town, 
but since, I hear Mr. Collins hath been 
with him to know whether it will be done 
ornot. And I am not certain whether he 
will grant a convocation or not that they 
may try their fortunes. The Vice-Chan. 
hath much pleased the university by his 
prudent behaviour in all things, and I 
hear the King was pleased to say that he 
was an honest blunt man. 

Sir George Pudsey made a speech to 
the King, when he was met by the city, 
wherein he much magnified his preroga- 
tive, saying to this purpose, that the laws 
were the grants of princes and revocable 
at pleasure; that his Majesty, who knew 
the concerns of the meanest corporation 
in his dominions, could not be ignorant 
that this loyal corporation was influenced 
by others, otherwise they had addressed as 
well as others. I have, sir, as truly as I 
can represented these things to you as to 
the main, but you must not imagine that 
I can answer as to all the words, there- 
fore pray do not relate them as certain 
truths; you know how far expressions vary 
upon a second or third relation. Mr. 
Porter gives his service to you, and desires 
to know when you return; so do I, assur- 
ing you that you will be most welcome to, 

Sir, yours most faithfully, as formerly, 
Tuo. Sykes, 





The original of which this letter is 
a copy is in Ballard’s MSS. xxi. folio 
6. The narrative is continued in ano- 
ther letter, dated September 9th, with- 
out signature, but in the same hand- 
writing as the foregoing, and marked 
on the back “ Dr. Sykes, 1687, Mag- 
dalen coll. affair.” Tandon want- 
ing; but, no doubt, also written to 


Charlet :— 


In my last I descended to minutenesses, 
supposing that I might relate all things 
the more truly, but I find that in many 
things there is no faith in history. The 
word “unlicensed” in the business concern- 
ing the press was not used (as 1 thought 
it ought not to be when I wrote it to you); 
but I kept to the words of my author as 
near as I could. Other things as to the 
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main were as you had them from me; but 
there were many things omitted, and one 
remarkable, which is, that the King told 
the Vice-Chan. that the Church of England 
men were his only enemies, to which he 
replied, that none of them were for the 
bill of exclusion, to which nothing was re- 
turned. The discourse that Penn had with 
some of the Fellows of M. coll. and the 
letter, mentioned in my last, produced a 
petition which was subscribed by all the 
Fellows and given to my Lord Sunder- 
land, who promised to present it to the 
King ; a copy whereof you have inclosed. 
It was thought by some of that society 
that three or four of the Fellows, after 
their conversation with Mr. Penn, talked 
very coldly of their concerns, which gave 
occasion for suspicion that they had pro- 
mised to comply in some measure, but 
the truth of this cannot certainly be known 
till there shall be a trial, The President, 
I suppose, is gone to London this day ; I 
am sure, last night, he intended to go. 
The business of Mr. Penn, I suppose, oc- 
casioned his leaving the college, and if it 
must be, he had rather be deserted absent 
than present: pray you keep this to your- 
self. May be he will not be forsaken at all. 
He that gave the dubious answer, men- 
tioned in my last, was the author of “ un- 
doubted President.’’ Mr. Thompson was 
not in town at that time. The Vice-Chan. 
will not grant a convocation for Mr. 
Collins, &c. till he hath an answer from 
the Chancellor, whom he hath consulted in 
this business. Christ Church and Uni- 
versity college are cited to bring in their 
statutes and all other writings that con- 
cern their foundatious to the Commission- 
ers, on the sixth of October next. If I 
had known as much, when I wrote last, as 
I do now, I might have saved my pains ; 
but my inclinations to serve you put me 
upon unnecessary undertakings, and such 
to which I am not accustomed. And there- 
fore if I fall short of your expectations, I 
hope you will pardon the well-meant offi- 
ciousness of, Dear Sir, yours unfeignedly. 

My service to Mr. Savage and all other 
friends where it is due. 

Sept. 9th, 787. 


To these notes by an eye-witness 
and a deeply - interested spectator of 
the events described, I will add various 
extracts from the letters of Van Citters 
in chronological order :— 

Extract.—Letter from Mr. ARrnout 

vAN Cirrers to the SecreTary of 
the States GeneRAL.—Date 7 Oc- 
tober (27 September), received 14 
October, 1687. 

[Secret.—Fol. 80, verso.] 

The fellows of Magdalen college at Ox- 
ford remain in every respect firm in their 
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resolution, notwithstanding the persecu- 
tions and sharp threats from his Majesty, 
if, according to his mandamus, they do 
not elect the Bishop of Oxford as their 
president ; many persons expected that 
last Sunday some deliberations would take 
place in council, since the establishment is 
supported by private donations and not 
by charter or donations from the King or 
government. It is therefore the opinion 
of the most eminent lawyers that accord- 
ing to law no warrant can annul their 
charter, which would not be the case if 
they received donations from the King or 
government. Many persons are of opinion 
that it requires time and consideration to 
deliberate all the points in question how 
to act further in this case. The politicians 
are of opinion that the present proceed- 
ings lose much of their value for not 
having immediately adopted, or knowing 
how to adopt, forcible proceedings, after 
disregarding his Majesty’s menaces and 
on their refusal to submit. 

Windsor, 7 October (27 Septbr.) 1687. 


Extract.—Letter from Mr. ARNout 
vaN Citters to the Secretary of 
the Srares GeENERAL.—Date 14 (4), 
recd. 20, October, 1687. 
[Secret.—Fol. 82, verso. ] 

Letters from Oxford mention that the 
University, on his Majesty’s second man- 
damus to promote doctors of divinity, the 
Chancellors and Bishop of Oxford’s chap- 
lains (which they absolutely refused on the 
first command) have now called for a 
general meeting of all their Fellows; at 
which meeting, they have resolved to 
communicate to his Majesty all their 
reasons why they could not admit them 
as requested by the second mandamus, 
which no doubt will create fresh difficulties, 
of which we will hear more in course. 

Windsor, 14 (4) October, 1687. 


Dated Westminster, 31 (21) October, 
received 5 November, 1687. 
[Fol. 258. ] 

Discussions are circulating at court that 
the fellows of Magdalen college would 
only be forced, and would not open their 
offices to the Commissioners, to prove 
that they had not consented to anything, 
in order to reserve their defence before 
the Justice Ordinary. 


Dated Westminster, 7 November (28 
October),received 14 November,1687. 
(Fol. 265.] 

Gentlemen,—Further letters from Ox- 
ford confirm that what I humbly com- 
municated to you last post, and likewise 
that, independent of the suspension of Dr. 
Hough, who has been ordered to quit the 
place within a fortnight, Dr. Fairfax has 
also been expelled. He was a zealous de- 
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fender of the affairs of said college before 
the committee of ecclesiastical matters, 
and his name has been erased from the 
Register of Fellows, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford having been installed as president by 
the King’s authority: the other Fellows 
of said college have submitted to his 
Majesty’s pleasure last Tuesday and de- 
clared to acknowledge said bishop as their 
president: Mr. Wilkins, their substitute, 
made an oath in consequence, and took 
possession of the president’s residence; 
but, on the porter refusing to open the 
door, the same was broken open by force, 
he being immediately suspended. It is 
reported likewise that the King’s Com- 
missioners, considering the want of full 
power how and in what manner to accept 
the submission of the other students, have 
requested his Majesty’s pleasure to that 
effect, which, it is believed, was despatched 
yesterday. 


Dated Westminster, 11 (1) November, 
received 15 November, 1687. 
[Folio 270.] 

io ee ee the three Commis- 
sioners in ecclesiastical matters in Oxford 
assembled, and demanded of the Fellows of 
Magdalen college if they would frame an 
address to be presented to the King, in 
which they acknowledged their repugnance 
and disregard of his Majesty’s authority 
and the lawfulness of the adopted proceed- 
ings; and that they would afterwards ex- 
plain themselves about their submission, 
and if they would obey the Bishop of 
Oxford in licitis et honestis ; upon which 
they replied that they submitted them- 
selves to his Majesty’s authority, but that 
they could not obey said bishop as their 
lawful president, it being evident that said 
bishop had not made an oath himself, but 
was only represented by his substitute. 
Mr. Fulham, who explained himself more 
ardently than any of his other fellows, and 
stronger than the Commissioners con- 
sidered to be permitted, is for this reason 
suspended by them, and they further ad- 
journed until 26 (16) of this month, and 
having returned here last Saturday they 
reported fully to his Majesty. It is re- 
ported that it is the opinion of the King 
the demanded submission should have 
been claimed in stronger and more humble 
terms. 


Extract. — Letter from Mr. Arnovut 
vAN CitTers to the States Gr- 
NERAL. Dated Westminster, 4 No- 
vember (25 October), received 11 
November, 1687. 

[Fol. 261, verso. ] 
On Sunday last the Benedictine priests 
who officiate in the King’s chapel at St. 
James’s, where they reside, traversed the 
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Park to Whitehall in their canonical garb; 
a quantity of boys soon collected round 
them, they were therefore obliged to be 
escorted by a corporal and soldiers. 

Many contradicting rumours circulate 
at court concerning the King’s Commis- 
sioners and those of the Magdalen college, 
Oxford ; in as much as I can ascertain 
with certitude, the said Commissioners 
have opened their commission on Friday 
last in the grand hall of the said college, 
and after a long discourse by the Bishop 
of Chester applicable to that subject, ex- 
horting most strongly the President and 
other Fellows to obey the King’s man- 
damus, and further demanding their re- 
gulations and statutes, with full account 
how they had conducted for the last two 
years the affairs of the said college, with 
delivery of the keys belonging to the col- 
lege, and concluding that Dr. Hough 
would be superseded as President, time 
was given them until the afternoon, when 
they were addressed at full length by Mr. 
Hough, under whom they replied all that 
pleaded as an excuse, why according to 
their oath, statutes, and regulations, they 
could not submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, much less countenance what 
was requested of them. Upon which the 
King’s solicitor requested, supported by 
the Commissioners, to suspend the said 
Dr. as President, to expel him, and to 
obliterate his name from the register of 
the said college. Against which Dr. Hough 
further protested, declaring that he would 
make an appeal to the Court of the King’s 
Bench, their competent judge, against all 
the unjust and iniquitous proceedings of 
said Commissioners ; whereupon the Lord 
Chief Justice responded that they would 
find no favour there; to whiéh, in reply, 
they declared that they demanded no favor 
but justice ; expressing themselves so for- 
cibly, and in such strong terms, that the 
bystanders, mostly students from other 
colleges, of which there were a_ great 
number, applauded generally and made a 
great clamour. It is reported that said 
Commissioners were alarmed at this, but 
that the Chief Justice Wright called them 
aloud to order, declaring that he would 
not submit that the King’s authority was 
so publicly villified ; that he would now 
make use of his civil power, since Dr. 
Hough, in speaking in such strong terms, 
had broken the King’s peace, and that he 
therefore requested him to find bail, two 
of 500/. each, and himself in 1,000. to 
appear before the King’s Bench in the 
present term, which commenced yesterday 
in Westminster, to answer all charges for 
having created a riot. Further were called 
forward all the other Fellows of said col- 
lege who recently signed a certain letter, 
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transmitted by them to Lord Sunderland, 
in which they refused to obey the King’s 
mandamus: they were requested to give 
at present their further answer to the 
Commissioners, and if they persisted any 
longer in disobeying the King’s orders in 
not recognising the Bishop of Oxford as 
their President. It is not known as yet 
what followed, but I hope to send you full 
particulars by next post. 

Great preparations are being made for 
Saturday, being the usual Lord Mayor’s 
day; the Goldsmiths’ Company is busy, &c. 


Dated, Westminster, 25 (15) Novem- 
ber, received 2 December, 1687. 
[Folio 281.] 

The whole world is in the utmost ex- 
pectation what will become of Magdalen 
college, Oxford. The three former Com- 
missioners have returned yesterday morn- 
ing in order to bring to submission the 
other Fellows. Report says that a decree 
has been framed in as strong terms as 
could be imagined, requesting a full con- 
fession of their rebellious contempt of his 
Majesty’s authority, and the lawfulness of 
the adopted proceedings, promising that 
they would obey the King’s orders ; and 
those Fellows that would refuse or make 
any difficulty in signing this declaration 
were to be expelled immediately from said 
college, which being one of the first, 
having the largest income, has from re- 
port for some time been coveted by many 
of the Catholic ecclesiastics, who should 
be glad to get possession of it; the King 
having the power, from the obstinacy of 
the present Fellows, to dissolve the whole 
college and to instate Catholics, the 
founder being a Roman Catholic bishop. 
Some persons doubt if this decree could 
expressly and with design have been framed 
in such strong terms, considering the pre- 
sent Fellows could not sign the same; it 
was therefore merely to replace them by 
Catholics, it being reported that several 
Catholic ecclesiastics had gone to Oxford 
in disguise. 

Dated Westminster, 28 (18) November, 

received 3 December, 1687. 
[Fol. 285, verso. ] 

Yesterday the three Commissioners in 
the ecclesiastic affairs returned to Oxford, 
where they suspended twenty-five, others 
say 27, of the fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege, they having refused to sign the pro- 
jected declaration of submission, on the 
subject of which I fully communicated 
with you in my last letter ; they have in- 
stated four other persons, of which two 
are Catholics, namely, Alibone and Mr. 
Joyner; the latter was a fellow before, but 
was obliged to relinquish his fellowship 
on account of his religion. 
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According to information obtained from 
all quarters, it is the universal opinion 
that the nobility and the nation can not 
be induced to remove the so-named test, 
one and allanswering very politely, but in 
dubious terms; there was no more any 
doubt about the several provinces, with 
the exception of Lancashire, whose inha- 
bitants are mostly Catholics and fanatics. 
I ascertain that several Lord L's have re- 
ported accordingly to the King, to keep 
them from rising and officiousness: the 
opinion is now general that in lieu of 
sending every where Catholics to induce 
the nation te look over his Majesty’s mea- 
sures, the court ought to have enlisted 
the sympathy of pious and honourable 
Protestants; those persons would probably 
have had more influence with the nation, and 
procured a different result in this affair. 
There is some talk about a meeting be- 
tween some Catholics and Dissenters, to 
discuss matters as to the possibility to get 
some understanding with the others, but 
it appears that the other party apprehends 
this as little as the former, siuce his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct had already opened too 
much the eyes of the nation. The pro- 
motion of the known priest Peters,* for 
whom it is said the Archbishopric of York 
remains vacant, is even reprehensible to 
many Catholics; it is even said that at 
some future period he would be made 
Lord Chancellor, although the best in- 
formed believe that the Chief Justice of 
England, Mr. Alibone, likewise a Catholic, 
has more chance of that. 


Dated, Westminster, 5 December (25 
November ) receiv ed 8 December,1687. 
[Fol. 29, verso. ] 

Further letters from Oxford mention 
that the suspended Fellows of Magdalen 
college, although they intended to remove 
the treasury, books, registers, and seals, 
as communicated in my former letter, had 
left behind in their treasury nearly nine 
hundred pounds sterling, in sovereigns. 


Extract.—Letter from Mr. Arnovur 
van Cirters to the SrcREeTARY of 
the States GENERAL.—Date, 2 De- 
cember (22 November), re’. 6 De- 
cember, 1687. 

[Secret.—Fol. 88, verso. ] 

i have learnt just now that the ejected 
Fellows from the Magdalen college at 
Oxford have taken with them the whole 
treasury, and all the books, registers, and 
seals, of the said college, leaving behind 
133 pence in money, which is the reward 
of the executioner here when he hangs a 
person, so that the new elected have not 
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been able to do any thing ; fresh difficul- 
ties will arise therefrom, and we will soon 
learn more about this. 

A rumonar is afloat that proceedings are 
taken to make a collection for the ejected 
Fellows; it is said that some have contri- 
buted very liberally. 

Westminster, 2 December (22 Novem- 

ber) 1687, 


Dated Westminster, 9 December (29 
November), received 13 December, 
1687. [Fol. 295, verso. ] 

Doctor Hough, President of Magdalen 
college at Oxford, has appeared yester- 
day before the King’s Bench; nothing 
having been brought against him, he has 
been released from further appearing and 
his sureties, which was not expected at 
first. I herewith subscribe myself, with 
deep respect, &c. 


Dated Westminster, 16 (6) December, 
received 20 December, 1687. 
[Fol. 304.] 

It is reported that the King has dis- 
patched a manifesto to Magdalen at Ox- 
ford to fill the vacant places with clever 
and honourable persons: shortly we will 
hear most probably something very parti- 
cular on this subject. 


Dated, 19 (9) December, received 24 
December, 1687. 
[Fol. 314, verso.] 

The Commissioners on Ecclesiastica 
matters have discussed the propriety of 
not allowing Dr. Hough, and the other 
suspended Fellows of Magdalen college, to 
exercise any ministerial functions, even 
not to officiate as clergymen, instructors, 
or governors of private persons, before 
they had sent in their due submission to 
the King, in the manner as was required 
from them, but I have as yet not ascer- 
tained the final conclusion, there being 
much disparity of opinion. 

Dated, Westminster, 23 (13) December, 

received 29 December, 1687. 
[Fol. 323, verso. ] 

At length the Commissioners in Eccle- 
siastical matters, after further deliberation 
and polling of votes, being five against 
four, have come to the conclusion to de- 
fend the suspended Fellow’ of Magdalen 
college at Oxford from exercising any 
functions before they make the required 
submission to the King. Against it were 
Lord Mulgrave, the Bishop of Rochester, 
the Lord Chief Justice Herbert, and the 
Lord Justice Jenner ; the last two it is 
said will lose their offices. 


The sequel is well known: William 


* Father Petrie. 
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Prince of Orange was already pre- 
paring to invade his father-in-law’s 
ingdom, and, after the Revolution, 
the fellows of Magdalen college were 
restored to their honours and places ; 
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and Hough himself was rewarded for 
his public spirit, and unflinching oppo- 
sition to the Oxford dogma of un- 
limited obedience, with a bishopric. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF NIEBUHR. 


The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with Essays on his Character and 


Influence. 
London, 1852. 2 vols. 


THERE are not wanting those who 
complain of the too potent influence of 
the mighty dead. ‘The lore, the cus- 
toms, the tedious forms, the practical 
grievances of old time, whether meet- 
ing us in political matters, or in the 
hourly inconveniences preserved for 
no better reason than because they 
are ancient, press around us, we do 
allow, on every side. “ A dead man,” it 
is said, “ sits on all our judgment seats; 
and living judges do but search out 
and repeat his decisions. . . . Whatever 
we seek to do, of our own pre-judge- 
ment, a dead man’s icy hand obstructs 
us. Turn our eyes to what point we 
may, a dead man’s white, unchangeable 
face encounters them, and freezes our 
very heart!” So says a clever Ame- 
rican, rebelling against the old world. 
Yet, when disposed, as we sometimes 
are, to admit the reasonableness of the 
protest of the present time against 
antiquity, we are exceedingly thankful 
to be called to order by the thought 
of those potent, grave, and reverend 
seniors, whose austere wisdom has 
formed the minds and enlightened the 
lives of some of the best men who 
have followed them. It does not at 
those times occur so much to us to 
ask what we shall think and say of the 
greatofold. “ What would they think 
of us?”—those beings who had their 
vocation, and often fulfilled it nobly ? 
What would they think of our part, 
and of our performance of it? This 
is the question we most often put to 
ourselves. 

When new light breaks in—when 
high moral truths respecting conscience 
and duty are made more clear to our 
generation than to a former one, we 
may wish to be allowed a freedom of 
action and thought, in correspondence 


By Professors Brandis and Loebell, and by the Chevalier Bunsen. 


with these newer lights; but never 
can we wish to escape the influences 
of mind and heart, the rich legacies of 
former thought, left us by the de- 
parted. In them we see life— our 
truest life. 

If there was ever a man living and 
walking thus face to face with the 
best aspects of high antiquity, we 
have often thought it must have 
been the great historian Niebuhr. His 
Lectures and his History of Rome 
have always had a power and influence 
peculiar to themselves in the expe- 
rience of those who have most deeply 
studied them. With every shade of 
difference in appreciation of their me- 
rits, or in recognition of their faults, it 
has generally been admitted, we believe, 
that his power of realizing past his- 
tory was something quite unique. 
That truly marvellous memory, alike 
unmatched in its retentiveness and in 
its readiness, keeping fast its gains for 
ever, and bringing them into use at 
just the required moment; that en- 
thusiasm for the good and hatred of 
the bad which made all history a series 
of vivid pictures of deeds and results, 
lighted by the strongest of moral lu- 
minaries—a pure and sensitive con- 
science — of course could not exist 
without giving tone to whatever the 
author and lecturer wrote or uttered ; 
but until men approached Barthold 
Niebuhr closely, and in the familiarity 
of that affectionate intercourse which 
it was his delight to hold with many 
noble spirits of his time, they could 
not have an adequate notion of the 
manner in which his whole nature 
acted upon his favourite themes. This 
precious privilege of personal fami- 
liarity has, since his death, been in 
a degree extended to those who have 
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read his numerous letters,—about the 
most characteristic and valuable that 
ever were published. 

Of them we are desirous here of 
saying something ; but a few previous 
words about their great and good writer 
cannot be amiss; for, alas! it is sel- 
dom that the facts of a man’s life stay 
long enough in the minds of the busy 
public to accompany the reader in his 
examination of his works. 

Barthold George Niebuhr, though 
most usually ranked among Germans, 
was by birtha Dane. Born at Copen- 
hagen on the 27th of August, 1776, the 
first two years only of his childish life, 
however, were passed in that city, for 
his father, the celebrated traveller, 
Carsten Niebuhr, removed in 1778 to 
Meldorf, the chief town of a province 
in Holstein, where he held a civil 
position as Secretary to the province,— 
that of South Ditmarsch. At no after 
period did Barthold Niebuhr lose his 
strong attachment to Holstein, and 
particularly to this province. There 
was nothing in the country round 
Meldorf that could be called beautiful ; 
marshes extended in every direc- 
tion, and there were neither trees nor 
rising grounds; yet the peasantry 
were free and independent, and had 
ancient privileges of their own; as 
Niebuhr afterwards said, “they had 
a history.” Dull enough the life of 
the little town seems to have been, 
but Carsten Niebuhr was a host in 
himself, and he was a fond and de- 
lighted father, though not without a 
share of serious anxiety for the over- 
wrought eagerness of his son after 
learning. 

At six years old he says,— 

“He (Barthold) studied the Greek 
alphabet only a single day, and had no 
further trouble with it; he did it with 
very little help from me. The boy gets 
on wonderfully. Boje* says he does not 
know his equal: but he requires to be 
managed in a peculiar way. May God 
preserve our lives, and give us grace to 
guide him right! Oh! if he could but 
learn to control the warmth of his tem- 
per, I believe I might say his pride: he 
is no longer so passionate with his sister : 
but if he stumbles in the least in pis 
lessons, or if his scribblings are alluded 
to, he fires up instantly. * * * He 
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wants to know every thing, and is angry 
if he does not know it.’’—Vol. i. 9, 10. 

As time went on, the progress of the 
child’s mind became more and more re- 
mariable, but also the intensity of his 
feelings was the source of much anxiety. 
On the death of Madame Boje, who 
had kindly instructed him in French, 
and who had been a very intimate as- 
sociate of his family, his mother found 
him after the funeral in the garden 
rolling on the grass, almost wild with 
grief, and it was long before his spirits 
recovered their tone. Books, maps, 
languages, the history of foreign coun- 
tries and ancient people, became as 
familiar to him as the actual world in 
which he lived, and he very soon 
learned to connect his knowledge with 
the present course of events. Thus, 
at eleven years of age, when the war 
with Turkey broke out, he entered 
into all the newspaper details, and 
seemed to follow every event as if he * 
had lived in the country where it 
occurred. It was soon a usual thing 
to turn to him when statistical or his- 
torical information was wanted; and 
he would be working out tables of 
mortality at one time, sketching histo- 
ries at another, and learning languages 
always. 

Carsten Neibuhr seems to have 
judged wisely in wishing after a time 
to break through the home habits by 
sending him to school. It was probably, 
however, deferred too long. He was 
already a man in mind, and, though 
the school at Hamburgh was an ex- 
cellent one, Barthold was miserable 
there. Two years afterwards he was 
sent with better success to the uni- 
versity of Kiel. At this period, 1794, 
his father reckons that he knew fourteen 
or fifteen languages, a number after- 
wards much increased. At Kiel the 
professors commanded his respect, and 
he found himself by degrees won into 
society, of which, especially of female 
society, he had till then entertained 
great dread. As is most frequently the 
case under these circumstances, it was 
the influence of a woman considerably 
older than himself which drew him out 
of his shell. Madame Hensler, the 
widow of the son of Doctor Hensler, 
whose kindness and congenial character 


* A professor at Meldorf. 
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had gained the young man’s regard at 
once, was this powerful awakener of his 
affections. It has been said, though we 
cannot adduce chapter and verse for 
the fact, that Neibuhr’s attachment to 
her made him anxious to unite their 
fates in marriage, but the lady was 
inaccessible. 
his juvenile passion, it is further said 
he transferred his affections to her 
sister, Amelia Behrens, herself three 
years his senior. However that may 
be, no union was ever more perfect 
and happy. It did not indeed take 
place until the year 1800, when Lar- 
thold Niebuhr was twenty-four, and 
in the meanwhile he pursued his 
studies, and spent a year and a half in 
England and Scotland. His bodily 
strength was never great. Such a brain 
and such strong susceptibility were, 
no doubt, fatal to anything like the 
serenity of health. We should say 
that, with great irritability of temper, 
he never seems to have had a joyous 
mind. We doubt whether he could 
ever relish wit; he was too severe upon 
that light artillery; it was therefore 
most happy for him that he had the 
animated interests of a life shared with 
his bright, ardent, and patriotic wife. 
Though nobly ambitious for him, 
Madame Neibuhr was ever ready to 
ostpone even his glory to duty of the 
umblest kind. One aim, one desire, 
seems to have animated them both— 
to put away all inferior and secondary 
aims, and to strive only for the ac- 


complishment of whatever duty Provi-_ 


dence might place before them. 


‘* Amelia’s heavenly disposition (Nie- 
buhr writes), and more than earthly love, 
raise me above this world, and, as it were, 
separate me from this life. Happiness is 
a poor word—-find a better : even the toils 
and sacrifices of business contribute to 
the calm self-approval which to me is the 
essential condition of enduring happiness. 
Amelia’s cheerfulness, her contentment 
with her lot, untroubled by any wish be- 
yond it, afford me as heartfelt joy as the 
contrary would give me pain. Her pre- 
sence and conversation keep my heart at 
rest and my mind healthy.”’ 


This valuable woman seems to have 
been fully capable of entering into 
every pursuit of his, nor did he ever 
enter into any business or employment 
without her approbation. The onl 
drawback was in her health, whic 
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was always frail, and went on pro- 


gressively deteriorating. When they 
first married they lived at Copenhagen, 
where Niebuhr had an appointment in 
the Danish civil service. But towards 
the end of the year 1805 an offer was 
made him by the Prussian govern- 
ment, which, though not in itself'a pro- 
motion, held out the prospect of more 
congenial employment. For a long 
time this hope was not realised. His en- 
trance into the Prussian service in the 
department of finance took place at a 
time when every possible trouble was 
gathering round the devoted head of 
Frederic William; and he could do 
little but share the ruin and the flight. 
It may disappoint and surprise some 
readers perhaps that he does not ex- 
press himself in the private letters 
of this time with more of patriotic 
feeling, and of indignation against the 
oppressor, Buonaparte. We account 
for this satisfactorily, however, through 
consideration of the risks he might 
have brought on his friends by a 
free expression of feeling. His own 
department was simply wearying and 
vexatious; but he took the lot that was 
marked out for him; he did his best 
by it: and only in 1810, when com- 
pletely laid prostrate by a severe illness, 
did he send in his resignation, having 
then been a privy counsellor for about 
a year. He was now thirty-four years 
of age: and the succeeding three years 
were, perhaps, the most peaceful and 
happy in his life. He was appointed 
Historiographer to the King. The 
university of Berlin was just opened, 
and he was nade a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. Professors of 
high standing had been appointed, and 
here, in happy and honourable union 
with Schleiermacher, Savigny, Butt- 
mann, Spalding, Nicolovius, Heindorf, 
and many others, the Niebuhrs had 
rest, and incitement to intellectual 
action. of the sort they most enjoyed. 
There and then it was that Niebuhr 
commenced the career of historian of 
Rome. The manner in which he began 
was characteristic enough. He had 
never been known as attempting, in- 
deed he had never attempted, the part 
of public instructor, and his now at 
once making an ofler to deliver lec- 
tures gratis to the youths of Berlin, 
on a subject so difficult, in a place 
where so many learned men were as- 
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sembled, certainly would have been 
deemed presumptuous in another man. 
But it never seems to have occurred 
to any one that it was a great enter- 
prise for nim. ‘The lecture-room was 
crowded at once. Not students only, 
but members of the academy, public 
men of all grades, professors, &c. came 
to hear the ex-privy counsellor pour- 
ing forth those vivid pictures of ancient 
tome in which he seemed actually to 
live and to realize scenes and times 
past. The portrait of him given by 
Mrs. Austin, when afterwards seeing 
him at Bonn, in her “ Fragments from 
German writers,” is vivid and we are 
sure truthful. 


“ His person was diminutive, almost to 
meanness, but his presence very imposing 
—at least so I felt it. His head and eye 
were grand, austere, and commanding. 
He had all the authority of intelligence, 
and looked and spoke like one not used to 
contradiction. He lived a life of study 
and domestic seclusion, but he conversed 
freely and unreservedly. He had a sin- 
gular attachment to the place of his birth, 
and a profound reverence for his father 
and for the race from which he sprung,— 
the free peasants of Ditmarsch. Though 
no man had more the art of keeping at 
an immeasurable distance those whom 
he regarded as the vulgar, and though I 
do not remember ever to have seen an air 
more expressive of conscious superiority, 
he had a lively sympathy with the people, 
and a disdain of those petty distinctions 
behind which men of inferior merit en- 
trench themselves. Niebuhr neither needed 
nor desired any but what he could confer 
on himself. He was untitled, and left to 
his children only that more enduring in- 
heritance of which he so proudly speaks 
in his memoir of his father.’’* 


On the originality and depth of 
knowledge which Niebuhr’s lectures 
on Rome first publicly displayed there 
is little occasion now to enlarge. 
There may have been misapprehen- 
sions about him; one party in Eng- 
land has regarded him as the founder 

‘ of a sceptical school in history ; while 
another, with more truth, regards him 
as the great establisher of a large 
number of facts which, but for him, 
would have been swept away, together 
with much rubbish, the accumulations 
of time, often dealt with in by far too 
wholesale a manner. 
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The war of liberation was however 


at hand to try every man. Frederic 
William, roused up at last to the 
highest point of his daring, published 
his manly appeal to his people, and 
was responded to by all. ‘The pro- 
fessors submitted to the drill, and 
strove to harden their hands to the 
handling of the musket. Women not 
only stimulated the courage of their 
husbands; they absolutely fought for 
and with them. In these stirring scenes 
Madame Niebuhr’s courage and pa- 


‘ triotism fully equalled those of her 


husband ; but anxiety, and hurry, and 
the over-stimulus of the time no doubt 
hastened the event which was to rob 
him of his domestic happiness. 

“In the spring of 1815 her state of 
health altered for the worse most rapidly; 
and Madame Hensler hastened to Berlin 
to assist Niebuhr in nursing her. She 
died on the 21st of June. He had for- 
borne, at great pain to himself, speaking 
to her of her approaching end, because 
the physician had so earnestly forbidden 
all excitement. But once, a few days 
before her death, as he was holding her 
in his arms, he asked if there was no 
pleasure he could give her—nothing that 
he could do for her sake: she replied, 
with a look of unutterable love, ‘ You 
shall finish your History whether I live or 
die.’ This request was ever present to 
his mind, and he regarded its fulfilment 
as a sacred duty, though years elapsed 
before he was able to resume his work.”’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 1. 

Most sad it is to contemplate him in 
his mournful hours; and it must not 
be concealed that, added to other trials, 
Niebuhr possessed that inward and 
perpetual source of pain, a spirit dis- 
satisfied with his own attitude as to 
the great invisible objects of faith. 
He seemed ever longing to believe, 
ever anxious to respect and to foster, 
in others, that which for himself he 
thought could not be; and his re- 
verence for the good, the pure, and the 
holy were testified in every act and 
thought. No bold, audacious words 
were spoken: never did simple and 
sincere Christianity in any character 
fail to meet his respectful recognition. 
But, because he could not make clear 
to himself the historical basis of faith, 
he was uneasy, for his conscience re- 
jected the notion of supplanting that 
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which he could not wholly receive. 
There was a simplicity in his code on 
these subjects which is refreshing 
enough after the many far-fetched 
attempts we are witnessing to produce 
a Christianity out of one’s own brain, 
and then to call it scriptural. “A 
Christianity,” says he, “after the 
fashion of the modern philosophers 
and pantheists, without a personal God, 
without immortality, without historical 
faith, is no Christianity at all to me: 
though it may be a very intellectual, 
very ingenious philosophy. I have 
often said, that I do not know what to 
do with a metaphysical God, and that 
T will have none but the God of the 
Bible, who is heart to heart with us.” 

It is a curious and deeply interest- 
ing fact that in the midst of an out- 
ward documentary scepticism from 
which he seems unable to escape, the 
real reading of the Scriptures seems 
always to have been followed up in his 
mind by respectful belief in the con- 
tents of the great documents them- 
selves. He said of the Christian 
miracles, that it really required “ only 
an unprejudiced and penctrating study 
of nature to see that they are as far as 
possible from absurdity; and a com- 
parison with legends, or the pretended 
miracles of other religions, to perceive 
by what a different spirit they are 
actuated.” Letter of 12th July, 1812, 
vol. i. 340. , 

It would be invidious to point 
out inconsistencies into which, while 
feeling and thinking thus, he could not 
but fall, and besides it would be in a 
high degree unfair to judge of the 
whole state of a man’s mind by letters 
which have passed through the hands 
of revisors and selectors, which may 
not be complete in themselves, and 
are at all events but fragments of his 
own thoughts. 

We next meet with Niebuhr as a 
diplomatist. ‘The object of his mission 
to Rome was important, and at one 
time he would have delighted in un- 
dertaking it. He had large sympathy 
with the tolerant of all sorts, and it 
was a matter of real interest to him to 
see that the subjects of Prussia, Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, should be gua- 
ranteed in their domestic relations, 
and placed under a just and favour- 
able rule. The concordat he was to 
negociate with the Pope was designed 
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to promote good will and good govern- 
ment, and he would, had all gone well 
with him otherwise, have cheerfully 
buckled to his task ; but a gloom and 
hopelessness had come over him now, 
and every possible contingent difli- 
culty stared him in the face. Rather, 
we conjecture, at first from despair of 
his powers of enduring loneliness than 
from love, he formed a tie which, 
preserving all his former connections, 
enabled him to meet the thought of 
exile more calmly. This time his com- 
panion was young, the niece of the same 
friend, Madame Hensler, the former ar- 
bitress of his destiny. Though not like 
his Amelia in mind, and though never 
exciting the same degree of ardent de- 
votion, the second Madame Niebuhr 
was extremely important to him, and 
he loved her and studied her happi- 
ness with constant affection. In due 
time she brought him a son, and after- 
wards four other children, one of 
whom died in infancy. The birth of 
his first child is the subject of some 
infinitely touching letters to Madame 
Hensler and others. His Marcus be- 
comes the grand object of his life and 
of his cares. How best to rear up his 
character in nobleness and truth ; how 
to shield him from evil and cultivate 
in his young heart the seeds of piety ; 
to give him, he humbly says, whatever 
he himself had not, was the aim—most 
happily seconded by the child’s own 
disposition—of his new-found life. 

Deeply impressed by the low state 
of ale in Rome, in considering the 
details of his eldest child’s education, 
he deemed it a prime point to secure 
for him the services of a Protestant 
clergyman, and he happily found one 
whose character and attainments are 
the theme of his frequent satisfactory 
allusions. His most esteemed young 
friends, the German artists at Rome, 
Schadow, Overbeck, and Cornelius, 
were Catholics, the latter only by 
birth, the others by conversion. Of 
them he thus speaks : 


‘* Mournful as is the absurdity of go- 
ing over to the Catholic religion, it may 
be accounted for, on the part of our 
young friends, in a way which does them 
no discredit, but strikingly shows how en- 
tirely many of the Protestant clergy have 
departed from all positive faith, and done 
violence to their conscience ; for, if those 
who had the teaching of these youths had 
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instructed them early in the doctrines of 
Luther, they would certainly have never 
gone thus astray. It was because they 
missed, in what they had been accustomed 
to regard as religion in their homes, that 
without which religion is mere ballast, 
and found it, in words at least, at Rome, 
that they have been seduced into adopting 
all the follies of Rome as well.’’—Vol. ii. 
p- 105. 

The pictures of Italy are indeed 
stern and severe: perhaps in the first 
instance tinctured somewhat by his 
own melancholy, but, on the whole, 
we receive them with great respect. 
They are the protest of a plain and 
truthful Northern mind against the 
iniquities of the South. if in any 
thing they were mistaken, still we are 
persuaded that when so strong an im- 
ression was made on a moral censor 
ike Niebuhr, the probability is of their 
general correctness; and our doubts 
would simply lead to the supposition 
that his temperament and manner of 
living prevented that nearer approach 
to Roman interior life which might 
have modified his judgments. 

M. Bunsen, whose intercourse with 
him at this time was constant, says, 
we doubt not with well-considered 
justness of observation, that his “ in- 
most life is more e intimately connected 
with the deepest movements, combi- 
nations, and struggles of suffering 
humanity, in his own day, than that ot 
any other great writer of his nation— 
perhaps of ‘his age.” 

At the same time we cannot help 
thinking he was too far-sighted, and 
that that was his misfortune rather than 
a benefit; in many instances increasing 
his sense of evil, while his constitu- 
tional temperament was against a pro- 
portional development of hope. His 
trust in popular virtue was something, 
surely, too low.—But it is time to give 
an extract or two from his letters. 

What a father would he be who could 
thus build up the virtue of a young 
man! 

“* Above all things,” this is his counsel 
to a young student, ‘‘ we must preserve 
our truthfulness in science so pure, that 
we must eschew absolutely every false ap- 
pearance—that we must not write the 
very smallest thing as certain, of which 
we are not fully convinced,—that when 
we have to express a conjecture, we must 
strenuously endeavour to exhibit the pre- 
cise degree of probability we attach to it. 
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If we do not ourselves indicate our own 
errors where possible, even such as it is 
unlikely that any one will ever discover, 
if, when we lay down our pen, we cannot 
say in the sight of God, ‘ upon strict 
examination I have not knowingly written 
any thing that is not true, and have never 
deceived either regarding myself or others: 
I have not exhibited my most inveterate 
opponent in any light which I could not 
justify upon my deathbed :’ if we cannot 
do this, then study and literature render 
us unrighteous and sinful. 

‘In this respect I am conscious that I 
make no requirements from others which 
a superior intelligence reading my soul 
would accuse me of not having fulfilled. It 
was this conscientiousness, combined with 
the perception of what we may and ought 
to attain in philology, if we wish to come 
before the public, which made me so shy 
of publishing for long after I had reached 
manhood. 

“Tam so strict in this respect, that I 
strongly disapprove of the quite customary 
practice of quoting at second hand, after 
verifying the quotations, without naming 
where we have found them, and never 
allow myself to do so, tedious as the 
double reference may be Whenever I 
quote a passage without remark, I have 
found it myself. He who acts otherwise 
gives himself the appearance of greater 
reading than he possesses. I would not 
blame others who are less strict. . . . 
But of a young man I require, absolutely 
and without indulgence, were it only as an 
exercise of virtue, the most scrupulous 
truthfulness in literary as in all other 
matters, that it may become a part of his 
very nature, or rather that the truthfulness 
which God has implanted in his nature 
may remain there. With this weapon 
alone can we fight our way through the 
world. The hour in which my Marcus 
should tell an untruth, or give himself the 
semblance of a merit he did not possess, 
would make me very unhappy: it would 
be the fall in Paradise.’’ (Letter, vol. ii. 
231-2.) 


Again, how noble is the spirit of the 
following passages :— 


‘¢ T wish you had less pleasure in satires, 
not excepting even those of Horace. 
Turn to the works which elevate the 
heart, in which you contemplate great 
men and great events, and live in a higher 
world ; turn away from those which re- 
present the mean and contemptible side 
of ordinary circumstances and degenerate 
days. — Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, 
Pindar ; these are the poets for youth ; 
these are they on which the great men of 
antiquity were nourished, and which, as 
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long as literature illumines the world, will 
ennoble for life the youthful soul that is 
filled by them. Horace’s Odes may also 
benefit the young as a standard style 
formed on the Greek model .. . .; but, 
in the ‘ Sermones,’ we see a noble-minded 
man who, from inclination and reflection, 
tries to make himself comfortable in an 
unhappy period, and has surrendered 
himself to a bad philosophy, which does 
not prevent his remaining honourable, 
but leads him to take a low view of 
things. . . . We must be fully 
masters of grammar (in the ancient sense) : 
we must acquire every branch of anti- 
quarian knowledge as far as lies in our 
power: but even if we can make the most 
brilliant emendations, and explain the 
most difficult passages at sight, all this is 
nothing, and mere sleight of hand, if we do 
not acquire the wisdom and _ spiritual 
energy of the great men of antiquity— 
think and feel like them.’’ (Zdid, p. 233.) 

Among the most striking letters of 
the collection is perhaps that ad- 
dressed to Nicolavius, in commenting 
on the part of Goethe’s Life which 
records his impressions of Italy. It 
may be deemed severe, yet it seems 
to us to be fairly qualified, and to pre- 
sent the very views we should anti- 
cipate from a mind like Niebuhr’s, 
habituated to regard all history as 
something too great and sacred to be 
merged for an instant in personalities 
and things of the day. Surely there 
are deep lessons for all travellers in 
the following sentences (the italics are 
our own)— 


* To treat a whole nation and a whole 
country simply as a means of recreation 
for oneself: to see nothing in the wide 
world and nature but the innumerable 
trappings and decorations of one’s own 
miserable life: to survey all moral and 
intellectual greatness—all that speaks to 
the heart, where it still exists, with an air 
of patronising superiority, or, where it has 
been crushed and overpowered by folly 
and corruption, to find amusement in the 
comic side of the latter—is to me abso- 
lutely revolting: perhaps more to me, 
personally, than I can reasonably expect 
it to be to others; but I think it ought to 
excite sentiments similar in kind, if not 
in degree, in every breast. J am well 
aware that I go to the opposite extreme ; 
that my politico-historical turn of mind 
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can find full satisfaction in things for 
which Goethe has no taste, and that I 
could live contentedly without feeling the 
want of art, not only amidst the glorious 
scenery of the Tyrol, but on moor or 
heath, where J was surrounded by a free 
peasantry who had a history. But truth, 
though it always lies between two ex- 
tremes, does not always lie in the middle. 
j . I maintain, that it is absolutely 
impossible for a genuine and correct taste 
for art to exist apart from historical feel- 
ing, because the arts ave inseparable,’’ &c. 

Again— 

‘* Cornelius* is a most thorough en- 
thusiast for Goethe, perhaps none more 
so; at least, no man has owed so much 
of his inspiration to Goethe. He has a 
warm heart, anda fertile and profound 
intellect. At every spirited, life-like de- 
scription, his face lighted up with plea- 
sure, but directly that was over resumed 
its expression of sadness and regret. . . 
When we closed the book for the night, 
and we men still stood talking it over 
after Gretchen had gone to bed, before 
we sat down to our frugal supper, he broke 
silence to say how deeply it grieved him 
that Goethe should have looked on Italy 
thus; that either his heart must have 
been pulseless during that period—that 
rich warm heart must have been frozen 
up—or else he must have habitually stifled 
all emotion, so completely to divest him- 
self of respect for the venerable 
and we all lifted up our voices and la- 
mented over that fatal court life at Weimar 
where Sampson was shorn of his locks.”’ 
Vol. ii. pp. 91, 95, 96. 


The latter days of Niebuhr were 
very sad ones. Every one knows that 
he settled at Bonn after his Roman 
mission was over—that he lectured and 
pursued his History there. An acci- 
dental fire in the new house which he 
had planned and built occasioned him 
much trouble and loss. Many papers 
and books were destroyed, and the 
house itself was burnt to the ground. 
Towards the close of 1830 he was much 
excited by French affairs, and had gone 
in the cold wintry Christmas nights to 
the public reading-rooms to see the 
newspapers more at his leisure than in 
the daytime. The trial of the ministers 
of Charles X. was then proceeding, and 
his interest in it was great. He caught 


* Of Dusseldorf. Niebuhr’s account of his intercourse with this (now) world-re- 
nowned painter, also with Overbeck and William Schadow, are among the highly 


interesting records of his Roman residence. 
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a severe cold, which settled on his 
chest, and proved the prelude to in- 
flammation on the lungs. 


‘¢ Two days before his death his faithful 
wife, who had exerted herself beyond her 
strength in nursing him, fell ill and was 
obliged to leave him. He then turned 
his face to the wall, and exclaimed with 
the most painful presentiment, ‘ Hapless 
house! to lose father and mother at once!’ 
and to the children he said, ‘ Pray to God, 
children! he alone can help us!’ His 
attendants saw that he himself was seeking 
comfort and strength in silent prayer. 
On the afternoon of the Ist of January, 
1831, he sunk into a dreamy slumber ; 
once, on awakening, he said that pleasant 
images floated befere him in sleep ; now 
and then he spoke French in his dreams ; 
he was probably feeling himself in the 
presence of his departed friend, De Serre. 
As the night gathered consciousness gra- 
dually faded away. He woke up once 
more about midnight, when the last re- 
medy was administered ; he recognised in 
it a medicine of doubtful operation, never 
resorted to but in extreme cases, and said 
in a faint voice, ‘ What essential substance 
is this? Am I so far gone, then?’ These 
were his last words. He sank back on 
his pillow, and within an hour his noble 
heart had ceased to beat.’’ 


It is Professor Brandis who gives us 
these last details. Niebuhr’s wife died 
nine days afterwards, about the same 
hour of the night. She died in fact 
of a broken heart, though her disease 
was, like his, inflammation of the chest. 
She could shed no tears, though she 
longed for them, and prayed God to 
send them. 


‘¢ She had her children often with her, 
particularly her son, and gave them her 
parting counsels, and so her loving and 
pure soul went home to God. Both rest 
in one grave, over which the present King 
of Prussia has erected a monument to the 
memory of his former friend and counsel- 
lor. The children were placed under the 
care of Madame Hensler at Kiel.’’ Vol. ii. 
pp. 331, 2. 


It remains only to say a few words re- 
specting the present publication, which 
has refreshed our memory of Niebuhr, 
and given tothe English public, through 
the medium of a clear and mostly 
pleasing translation, his charming let- 
ters. Only about half of those col- 
lected and published in Germany by 
Madame Hensler are indeed to be found 
here; but they are well-selected, and 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XVII. 
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connected by short biographical notices. 
They are also followed up by three 
dissertations, critical and friendly, from 
the pens of Professors Brandis and 
Loebell, and from the Chevalier Bun- 
sen,—all interesting, as giving the views 
of these friends of separate parts of his 
character, and of the manner in which 
he pursued his different vocations. 
Perhaps the last, on Niebuhr as a 
diplomatist, was less needed than the 
writer believed. The private corre- 
spondence itself triumphantly refutes 
all idea of double-mindedness, of the 
possibility of such a man as Niebuhr 
undertaking any mission without a 
perfect understanding that he was not 
to compromise his own conscience in 
any way. He may have been some- 
times duped by those he loved; he 
may not have always perceived the 
jesuitry of the Prussian court: but he 
was quite incapable of —s from 
simplicity himself. It is clear that he 
was exceedingly annoyed by the poli- 
tical trials of the students and the re- 
strictions of the press; and though, 
had he been in power, his disposition 
might have led him to exercise too 
much of fatherly interference with the 
people, all on his part would have been 
open and honest. 

Even when we least accord with 
him, we reverence him ; his passionate 
positiveness is so corrected by a ruling 
desire after the true and right. That 
he was mistaken sometimes, even with 
all his remarkable intuitions, is plain 
enough. It is hardly possible to hel 
smiling at the confidence with whic 
he speaks of his own perfect and 
familiar acquaintance with England. 
With the exception of the few months 
passed there in early life, he knew us 
only through booksand travellers. Our 
northern capital was making progress 
in 1799, but we find him deploring 
that he could see no new books, for 
that there were no reading-rooms, as 
at Paris, or even as at Copenhagen ; 
and as to the booksellers’ shops, he 
says, “there is nothing but gossipping 
going on in them.” A few years on- 
ward, and he would have found a 
somewhat different state of things. To 
France he never went at all. 

We have seldom met with a cha- 
racter which, the particular powers 
being conceded, seems more easy to be 
predicted from the os From 
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the first thirty pages of these volumes, 
we seem to see what must come. Nie- 
buhr himself, at the age of 173, de- 
cidedly marks out his own vocation :— 
“If my name is ever to be spoken of, 
I shall be known as an historian and 
political writer, as an antiquary and 
philologist.” Vol. i. p. 47. 

He stands in our view to a large 
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extent asa model man and a model 
historian; and we regard it as one of 
the great gains of our day, that he will 
now be more perfectly known and 
more widely appreciated ; for a higher 
estimate of the historical character, and 
a higher standard of authorship al- 
together, must infallibly be the result. 
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History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lord Mahon. Vols. V. and VI. 
1763—1779. 2vols. 8vo. 1851. 


THE sixteen years included in the 
two volumes now published by Lord 
Mahon were years of national discredit 
and rebuke. Incompetency in the suc- 
cessive administrations, growing un- 
popularity in the sovereign, domestic 
feuds and foreign disasters, Wilkes, 
Junius, Grenville’s colonial and finan- 
cial blunders, the revolt of America, 
and the death of Chatham—such are 
some of the leading points to which 
attention is ordinarily directed during 
that miserable period. We say the 
leading points to which attention is 
ordinarily directed, but we quite agree 
with Lord Mahon, that during this 
apparently sterile and ungenial period 
there were sown the seeds of changes 
compared with which “the contests be- 
tween the noble Earl in the green 
riband and the noble Marquis in the 
blue,” are as nothing. What are such 
disputes, even although they may re- 
late to the powerful office of prime 
minister, in comparison with “the 
gradual extension of our manufac- 
turing and commercial greatness ?” 
—what “to the growth of such cities 
as Manchester and Glasgow ?”—Mere 
dust in the balance. 

The year 1763, with which Lord 
Mahon resumes his narrative, was the 

ear of the publication of No. 45 of 
Wilkes’s North Briton. It was also 
the year in which “Josiah Wedg- 
wood produced a new kind of cream- 
coloured earthenware.” How different 
the both immediate and ulterior effects 
of those two events. The former con- 
vulsed the country, shook govern- 
ments, and operated more or less pun- 
gently upon the feelings and temper of 
almost every man in the kingdom. 


The latter attracted attention only by 
degrees. Its effects grew and ex- 
tended slowly and _ noiselessly, like 
those of some of the great operations 
of nature. And now, after the lapse 
of ninety years, what do we find— 
Wilkes with his Medmenham revels, 
his profanity and vulgar debauchery, 
his pretended patriotism and his cer- 
tain selfishness, are a blot even upon a 
lax and vicious age; George Gren- 
ville, the Prime Minister who in- 
volved the country in the dispute with 
Wilkes, by his defence of general war- 
rants, is abandoned as a statesman 
to acknowledged incompetency, his 
principal claim to merit depending 
upon a mét of Dr. Johnson, that “if 
he could have enforced payment of 
the Manilla ransom he could have 
counted it.” And the improvements 
of Josiah Wedgwood—what of them ? 
In “ the Potteries ”—that crowded dis- 
trict of England which has been the 
result of the encouragement given to 
this branch of our native industry— 
these improvements have given, and 
to this day are continuing to give, not 
merely food and raiment, but ample 
support to hundreds of thousands of 
our otherwise vastly superabundant 
population; they have stimulated civi- 
lization, have promoted art, and have 
added millions to our national wealth. 

Again, 1769 was the year of Junius. 
It was also the year in which, on the 
3rd July, “ Richard Arkwright, of the 
town of Nottingham,” obtained letters 
patent for “a new piece of machinery 
for the making of weft or yarn from 
cotton, flax, and wool.” How sin- 
gular the comparative results. Junius 
astonished and dazzled the world by 
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his insolence, by his acuteness, and by 
the impenetrability of his mask ; Ark- 
wright was altogether unknown ;— 
—in 1769 he was so poor that his po- 
litical party was obliged to give him a 
new suit of clothes before they could 
take him to poll for a Member of 
Parliament in the borough of his resi- 
dence. Junius still remains, but it is 
as a mere name, a singular puzzle in 
politics and literature; whilst Ark- 
wright’s improvements, and those to 
which they gave birth, are to this day 
a living power, nay, if some people are 
to be regarded as authorities, they are 
almost the only living power amongst 
us; millions of people have been 
and still are maintained through the 
triumph of Arkwrighi’s skill in me- 
chanics. That one of these events 
which at the time seemed all important 
has long sunk into a mere curiosity ; 
whilst innumerable blessings result 
daily to every one of us from that 
other of them which at first was known 
only to a few, and probably was re- 
garded even by a majority of those 
few with suspicion and distrust, as the 
dream of a mere innovating visionary 
and enthusiast. 

Lord Mahon’s book opens with the 
access to office of Mr. George Gren- 
ville on the retirement of Lord Bute. 
Mr. Grenville, says Lord Mahon, was 
“an excellent Speaker spoiled.” 


‘* All his first training, all his earlier 
inclinations, had qualified him to fill the 
chair of the House of Commons with 
dignity, firmness, and learning. His whole 
mind, as I have elsewhere noticed, was 
cast in the mould of precedent and order. 
Of even his most familiar letters I should 
have guessed that they must have been 
grave and solemn, and I have been sur- 
prised to find that they do not all begin 
exactly like an Act of Parliament with the 
word ‘ Whereas !’ ’’ 


The personal insignificance of George 
Grenville favoured the popular notion 
that he was a mere nominee of Lord 
Bute, acting under Scotch influence 
and guided by his predecessor’s secret 
advice. In this way Grenville in- 
herited his predecessor’s unpopularity, 
with an additional prejudice against 
himself on account of his own pre- 
sumed obsequiousness. There was no 
ground for the suspicion, but it told 
strongly and fatally against him in 
public estimation, 
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His earliest important measure as a 
minister was the issue of a general 
warrant, a proceeding at best of 
doubtful legality, for the arrest of 
Wilkes. ‘This at once involved the 
minister in trouble, and threw the 
shelter of his personal unpopularity 
over the ribald patriot. Mr. Gren- 
ville’s subsequent proceedings gave 
just reason to believe that Wilkes was 
not merely to be punished but to be 
persecuted. The people were thus 
furnished with several grounds for 
taking the part of the presumed pa- 
triot, whilst the impolicy of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s own measures, with the addition 
of the general suspicion of his collusion 
with Lord Bute, rendered him for a 
time the most unpopular of ministers. 

Two years afterwards he signalised 
his ministry by the imposition of a 
stamp tax on our American colonies. 
“Tt never occurred to him to doubt 
that the right of the House of Com- 
mons to tax these colonies without 
their own consent by the voice of their 
own representatives could be called in 
question. It never occurred to him 
to consider the spirit of the statute 
book as well as its letter. It never 
occurred to him to weigh the danger 
of wide-spread and increasing aliena- 
tion against the profit of a petty im- 
post.” 

Lord Mahon’s account of the rise and 
progress of the dispute with America 
is candid and amusing. He sketches 
the characters of Patrick Henry and 
Benjamin Franklin lightly but cleverly, 
fixing them on the memory of his 
readers by pointed anecdotes and witty 
sayings, which he justly contends are 
by no means beneath the dignity of 
history. 

Mr. Grenville’s next public step was 
the affair which Burke termed “the 
vertigo of the Regency Bill,” an affront 
put upon the mother of the sovereign 
and the whole royal family, by an 
endeavour of the minister to procure 
her exclusion from the Regency Bill. 
The minister was compelled to yield, 
stammering out apologies with a bad 
grace ; but the King was “ most justly 
grieved and offended,” and began se- 
riously to consider how he was to free 
himself from an adviser of such curious 
infelicity. Lord Mahon mentions two 
personal causes which must have tended 
to sharpen the dislike of the King; first, 
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Mr. Grenville refused to sanction a 
purchase which the King had actually 
made of the ground behind the gardens 
at Buckingham House, “ thus, the 
ground remaining in other hands, a 
new row of houses speedily sprung 
up, the present Grosvenor-place, to 
overlook the sovereign and his family 
in their daily walks ;” and, secondly, 
the minister’s affection for displaying 
verbose and ill-timed eloquence before 
the King. “When he has wearied 
me,” said his Majesty, “for two hours, 
he looks at his watch to see if he may 
not tire one for an hour more.” 

Obnoxious as Grenville had become 
both to King and people, it was difli- 
cult to procure a successor to his oflice. 
Pitt stood aloof, “a Somersetshire by- 
stander,” as he termed himself, or, 
when willing to accept oflice, was un- 
able to secure fitting colleagues. At 
length the Whigs came to the royal 
rescue. Charles Marquess of Rock- 
ingham, a retired patron of horse- 
racing and one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber, was put forward as Prime 
Minister. ‘The King expressed his 
surprise. “I thought,” said his Ma- 
jesty, “I had not two men in my bed- 
chamber of less parts than Lord Rock- 
ingham.” But parts, that is, brilliant 
talents, were not reckoned necessary 
for a premier in those days. Rock- 
ingham was supported by his party, 
and had one very great qualification— 
a deep stake in the welfare of the 
country. “Everything about him,” 
remarks Lord Mahon, “bore the stamp 
of the tamest mediocrity, except only 
his estate, which was extremely large 
and fine.” In Lord Rockingham his 
party had a leader, who, extraordinary 
as it now seems, could seldom be per- 
suaded or provoked to rise. One night 
after Lord Sandwich had been plying 
him in vain with much raillery and 
eloquence, Lord Gower could not for- 
bear to whisper, “Sandwich, how could 
you worry the poor dumb creature 
so?” But Rockingham, although silent 
in debate, was by no means without 
valuable qualities. He possessed “clear 
good sense and judgment, improved 
by the transaction of business. His 
character was without a stain, marked 
by probity and honour, by fidelity to 
his engagements, and by attachment 
to his friends.” 

Lord Rockingham stands distin- 
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guished also as the patron of Edmund 
Burke, who became private secretary 
to the new premier, and was returned 
to Parliament for Wendover by the 
influence of Earl Verney. ‘The Ses- 
sion of 1766, in which Burke first took 
his seat, was memorable on many ac- 
counts. His own gorgeous oratory 
and the last splendid efforts of the 
elder Pitt in the House of Commons 
gave dignity and lustre to a succession 
of acts of penitence. The chief bu- 
siness of the Session was to undo all 
that Grenville had lately done. The 
American Stamp Act was repealed. 
General warrants were declared to be 
contrary tolaw. The seizure of papers 
in cases of libel was condemned. 

Wise as these measures unquestion- 
ably were, the government that passed 
them was weakness itself. It fell to 
pieces immediately after the Parlia- 
ment was adjourned, and Pitt was 
once more summoned to the helm. He 
came now not as the Great Commoner, 
the man of the people, the patriot 
leader whose overpowering dignity of 
language and demeanour had over- 
awed the factious and silenced the 
turbulent, the popular minister the 
grandeur of whose views and the 
vigour of whose measures had raised 
the national character, struck awe into 
the breasts of our enemies, and inspired 
the country with something of his own 
noble spirit. As Earl of Chatham he 
was no longer the popular idol, no 
longer one of the people themselves ; 
he took rank in popular estimation 
with placemen and pensioners, men 
who work for reward and not for 
glory, and his influence proportion- 
ably declined. Shine he continued to 
do, it was not possible that he could do 
otherwise, but his lustre was dimmed, 
his beams were shorn: and when after 
a few months the singular illness fell 
upon him which removed him from 
the public service for several years, it 
was not by the people that the blow 
was most severely felt or most deeply 
lamented. Great was the confusion 
among his fellow ministers. The 
withdrawal of his weight left each 
man at liberty to fly off at pleasure. 
In a short time the ministry verged 
not inerely towards confusion but to- 
wards dissolution. The influence of 
the King kept them together for a 
little while ; but, on the sudden death 
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of Charles Townshend, further tem- 
porary expedients became impossible, 
and the Duke of Grafton, in conjune- 
tion with the party of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, put himself at the head of affairs. 

Augustus Henry Duke of Grafton 
lives in public memory as reflected 
from the invectives of Junius, his 
bitter and unrelenting enemy. In 
treating of his short-lived administra- 
tion Lord Mahon is of course led to 
speak of his great opponent. He does 
so openly and candidly, but without 
adding much more than an expression 
of his own opinion to our previous 
knowledge. He defends the genuine- 
ness of all the letters included in Wood- 
fall’s edition of 1812; that is, he thinks 
the contributions distinguished by the 
signatures of Atticus, Brutus, and 
various other similar pseudonymes, are 
all rightly attributed to the author 
of Junius ; and he alludes, upon this 
subject, to some revelations which we 
are to expect in forthcoming volumes 
of the correspondence from Stowe. 
“ The assertion of the editors of 1812,” 
Lord Mahon remarks, “ will be found 
borne out in a most remarkable degree 
by the letters, as yet unpublished, from 
the archives at Stowe, in which the 
writer, who certainly was Junius, avows 
in explicit terms not only the author- 
ship of the papers signed Atticus and 
Lucius, but also as he says of many 
more.” Upon this subject we must 
wait until the letters in question are 
published before we can rightly esti- 
mate the value of this confession. We 
shall be surprised if, when duly con- 
sidered, it goes the length supposed by 
Lord Mahon. 

Lord Mahon estimates the letters of 
Junius, in regard to mere authorship, 
very highly. “His terseness and per- 
spicuity of statement,—his terrible en- 
ergy of invective,—the force and fire 
with which he pleads any political 
opinion, — the poised and graceful 
structure of his sentences,—and above 
all the elaborate polish of his sarcasms, 
can never be denied—so ably does he 
make his illustrations subservient to 
his arguments, his fancy to his reason- 
ing (in this how unlike to Burke!) 
that we might almost say of Junius, 
as Junius says of kingly splendour, 
‘the feather that adorns the royal bird 
supports his flight.’” This is very high 
praise, but there is a limit to the ad- 


miration of Lord Mahon. He thinks 
the merits of Junius “ have been often 
and extravagantly over-rated; Icannot 
look upon them,” he remarks, “as 
wholly surpassing and unrivalled.” 
His lordship adds, that Lord John 
Russell has informed us in the Bed- 
ford Correspondence that Mr. Fox 
“never thought them so,” and “another 
eminent statesman,” Lord Mahon con- 
tinues, “‘ one whose personal friendship 
I had the honour of enjoying—the 
same to whose most able ow on 
the character of Walpole I have else- 
where acknowledged myself as much 
beholden—and why, now that he is 
gone from us, need I forbear to name 
Sir Robert Peel ?—observed to me in 
1832 that, in his judgment, several of 
the leading articles of the Times news- 
paper during the last year were not at 
all inferior in ability to Junius.” When 
such authorities are quoted it may be 
thought that it would probably become 
Sylvanus Urban to be silent, but we 
cannot avoid hinting the extreme un- 
satisfactoriness of any such general 
comparison as the one here suggested. 
Until the articles themselves he quoted, 


we shall doubt the possibility of ad-* 


ducing any other series of newspaper 
writings to which such praise as that 
applied by Lord Mahon to Junius can 
be justly given. Modern leading ar- 
ticles are compositions of a widely 
different character from such a corres- 

ondence as that between Junius and 

ir William Draper, or such letters as 
that of Junius to the King. 

After a notice of Junius’s leading 
opinions, Lord Mahon proceeds to the 
question of “Who was Junius?” 
“ From the proofs adduced by others, 
and on a clear conviction of my own, 
I affirm,” says Lord Mahon, “ that the 
author of Junius was no other than Sir 
Philip Francis.” Handwriting, style, 
and correspondence between the po- 
sition and feelings of Francis and those 
of Junius are dwelt upon, and finally 
a comparison is drawn between the evi- 
dence as against Francis and that of 
every other claimant ;—an argument 
which is used as a peg on which to hang 
a letter of Sir James Mackintosh, print- 
ed in the Appendix. Upon all these 
grounds the case against Francis is held 
to be conclusive. We hope to have 
something to say upon this subject ere 
long, and in the meantime shall content 
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ourselves with recording the opinion 
of Lord Mahon. 

The career of the Duke of Grafton 
as prime minister was brief and inglo- 
rious. Chatham recovered ; came down 
to the house ; 


on either side tempestuous fell 
His arrows ; 





a ministerial crisis ensued immediately ; 
the Duke resigned, and Lord North, 
upon the personal request of the King, 
united the offices of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Some of the characteristics 
of Lord North are hit off very 
effectively and pleasantly by Lord 
Mahon : 


‘¢ OF outward advantages Lord North 
was altogether destitute. His figure was 
overgrown and ungraceful, and his coun- 
tenance gave little promise of ability. He 
was extremely near-sighted ; a great ob- 
stacle in the way of parliamentary emi- 
nence, which has never perhaps been 
wholly overcome, except by himself and 
in our own time by Lord Stanley. A few 
days only before he became Prime Minister, 
one of his keenest opponents, Mr. Burke, 
thus described him in the House of Com- 
mons: ‘The noble lord who spoke last, 
after extending his right leg a full yard 
before his left, rolling his flaming eyes, and 
moving his ponderous frame, has at length 
opened his mouth.’ But Mr. Burke might 
have added, though he did not, that no 
sooner was that mouth opened than it 
made ample amends for every defect of 
form or gesture. Out there came, fresh 
at each emergency, a flow of good sense 
and sterling information, enlivened by 
never-failing pleasantry and wit... So 
cheerful was ever his mien, and so unruf- 
fled his composure, that it seemed scarcely 
an effort to him to wage the warfare of 
debate even against such adversaries. 
{Fox and Burke, Dunning, Saville and 
Barré, and at last the younger Pitt.] In- 
deed his great difficulty during the violent 
volleys of attacks that were often poured 
upon him as he sat upon the treasury 
bench was to keep himself awake! Many 
a keen opponent, charging him to his face 
with the heaviest crimes and misdemean- 
ours, must have felt not a little discon- 
certed at seeing opposite the object of all 
his vehemence dropping by degrees into a 
gentle doze, and only roused by his neigh- 
bours’ elbows into starts of watchfulness. 

‘¢ Whenever Lord North rose to reply, 
the same good-humoured unconcern was 
still more apparent. Thus, for instance, 
on one occasion interposing in a quarrel 
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he observed that there was often far too 
much readiness to take offence. ‘ That 
is not my own case,’ he added. ‘This 
very evening one member who spoke of 
me called me ‘that thing called a minis- 
ter.’ Well, to be sure,’ continued Lord 
North, here patting his ample sides, ‘I am 
an unwieldy thing; the honourable mem- 
ber therefore when he called me ‘a thing’ 
said what was true, and I could not be 
angry with him. But when he added, 
‘that thing called a minister,’ he called 
me that thing which of all things he him- 
self most wished to be, and therefore I 
took it as a compliment !’ 

‘‘This sweetness of temper in Lord 
North was by no means confined to public 
life; it was no less manifest and no less 
delightful in his domestic circle. His 
youngest and long surviving daughter— 
herself a person of no mean attainments— 
has recorded that she never knew him 
really out of humour. She tells us that 
he had one drunken stupid groom who 
used to provoke him, and who from this 
uncommon circumstance was called by the 
children ‘ the man that puts papa in a 
passion.’ Yet it seems this drunken stupid 
groom was never discarded, but died in the 
service of the same indulgent master.’’ 

It was about a twelvemonth before 
Lord North’s accession as premier, 
that Charles James Fox, not then 
twenty years of age, was returned to 
parliament for Midhurst. Lord Ma- 
hon accounts for the fact that he and 
his brother Stephen both entered pub- 
lic life as defenders of the unconstitu- 
tional return of Luttrell for Middle- 
sex, by explaining that the political 
principles of their father ranked him, 
and naturally at first placed them, in 
steady opposition to that “new Whig 
phalanx to which in after years Charles 
himself and the son of Stephen, Henry 
third Lord Holland, were destined to 
become the brightest ornaments.” 

‘*T may add,’’ remarks Lord Mahon, 
‘* that at his rising he did not as yet shine 
with his full lustre. It was only by slow 
degrees, as Burke long afterwards said, 
that he grew to be the most brilliant and 
accomplished debater that the world ever 
saw. But... his speaking from the 
first was ready, ardent, clear, and to the 
point.’’ 

Lord Mahon points out, at a subse- 
quent period, those errors of Fox’s 
early years which occasioned his dis- 
missal from the Treasury in 1774, con- 
veyed by Lord North in terms as un- 
courteous as he probably ever,used to 
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any human being,* but the historian, 
with that candour which always dis- 
tinguishes him, adds an immediate tes- 
timony to his real sterling worth :— 
‘‘The qualities which raised him so 
high as a party leader were not merely his 
eloquence, his wit, his genius, but also his 
engaging warmth of heart and kindliness 
of temper. To these a strong testimony 
may be found in the memoirs of a great 
historian, by no means blind to his faults, 
and by no means attached to his princi- 
ples. On summing up his character, many 
years afterwards, Gibbon writes of Fox as 
follows: ‘Perhaps no human being was 
ever more perfectly exempt from the taint 
of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.’ ”’ 


With 1774 came the outbreak in 
America. Chatham emerged from his 
retirement, and introduced his recon- 
ciliation bill, settled by him at Hayes 
in concert with Franklin. Lord Mahon 
repeats the charge of double-dealing 
made before against the latter, but 
thinks the bill would have been suc- 
cessful. “I answer,” he says, “ with- 
out hesitation that it would! The 
sword was then slumbering in the 
scabbard. On both sides there were 
injuries to redress, but not as yet blood- 
shed toavenge. It was only a quarrel; 
not as yet a war.” But such was not 
to be the course of our colonial his- 
tory. The bill was scornfully rejected 
without consideration by a majority of 
61 to 32, and each party prepared for 
war. 

Lord Mahon does ample justice to 
Washington. The noble historian 
seems indeed to dwell with delight 
upon the peculiarities of the virtuous 
and well-balanced character of the 
founder of the great republic. The 
following is his account of the life of 
retirement on the banks of the Poto- 
mac from which Washington was drawn 
by the din of the coming struggle : 

“‘During many years did Washington 
continue to enjoy the pleasures and fulfil 
the duties of an independent country gen- 
tleman., Field sports divided his time 
with the cultivation and improvement of 
his land and the sales of his tobacco; he 
showed kindness to his dependants, and 
hospitality to his friends ; and, having been 
elected one of the House of Burgesses in 
Virginia, he was, whenever that house 
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met, exact in his attendance. To that 
well-regulated mind nothing within the 
course of its ordinary and appointed avo- 
cations seemed unworthy of its care. His 
ledgers and day-books were kept by him- 
self ; he took note of all the houses where 
he partook of hospitality, so that not even 
the smallest courtesies might pass by un- 
remembered; and until his press of busi- 
ness in the Revolutionary War he was 
wont every evening to set down the varia- 
tions of the weather during the preceding 
day. It was also his habit through life, 
whenever he wished to possess himself 
perfectly of the contents of any paper, to 
transcribe it in his own hand, and appa- 
rently with deliberation, so that no point 
might escape his notice. Many copies of 
this kind were after his death found among 
his manuscripts.’’ 


Careless of himself and his own per- 
sonal comforts, Washington gives in 
one of his letters a valuable dictum, 
upon which his conduct towards those 
around him seems to have been uni- 
formly based. It is a maxim altogether 
anti-Chesterfieldian, but is well termed 
by the editor of Chesterfield—a golden 
rule. It is this: that ceremonious 
civility is tantamount to incivility. 
How many men, especially men in high 
station, never acquire friends, simply 
because they get into a habit of treat- 
ing all persons who approach them 
with a “ ceremonious civility.” 

Washington was too simple-minded 
to fall into such a mistake. “Grave, 
unimpassioned, and benign,” there was 
little in his thin tall figure to win af- 
fection at first sight, but no one was 
ever placed within the reach of that 
kindness and attention which he 
showered on all around, without dis- 
covering that, like all the greatest of 
mankind, if unattractive at first it was 
merely because he was utterly devoid 
of all the arrogance, the self-conceit, 
and other showy qualities of the pre- 
tender. “Noman,” says Lord Mahon, 
“ whether friend or enemy, ever viewed 
without respect the noble simplicity of 
his demeanour, the utter absencein him 
of every artifice and every affectation.” 

Washington was not forward to rush 
into the dispute between the colony 
and that country which he had lon 
been accustomed to designate, as all 





* “ Sir, His Majesty has thought proper to order a new commission of the Treasury 


to be made out, in which I do not perceive your name.”’ 
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emigrants still continue to do, by the 
endearing name of “home.” This was 
another indication of the strength and 
nobility of his exalted character. 


*¢ Mark,”’ remarks Lord Mahon, ‘‘ how 
brightly the first forbearance of Washing- 
ton combines with his subsequent deter- 
mination,—how he who had been so slow 
to come forward was magnanimous in 
persevering. When defeat had overtaken 
the American army,—when subjugation by 
the British rose in view,—when not a few 
of the earliest declaimers against England 
were, more or less, privately seeking to 
make terms for themselves, and fitting 
their own necks to the yoke,—the high 
spirit of Washington never for a moment 
quailed; he repeatedly declared that if 
the colonies were finally overpowered he 
was resolved to quit them for ever, and, 
assembling as many people as would follow, 
go and establish an independent state in 
the west, on the rivers Mississippi and 
Missouri.’’ 

His reluctance to accept the oflice 
of General-in-chief was no less certain 
and marked. “Far from seeking this 
appointment,” he remarked, “I have 
used every endeavour to avoid it. 

But as it has been a kind of destiny 
that has thrown me upon this service 

. I shall rely confidently on that 
Providence which has heretofore pre- 
served and been bountiful to me.” He 
declined, however, the salary of five 
hundred dollars per month annexed to 
the office, accepting no more than there- 
payment of his expenses, and after eight 
arduous years of the chief command 
“he went out no richer than he came.” 

Testimony to the excellence of mor- 
tal man cannot go higher than that 
which Lord Mahon offers on behalf of 
the conduct of Washington during his 
public career. “ Not a single instance, 
as I believe, can be found in his whole 
career when he was impelled by any but 
an upright motive, or endeavoured to 
attain any object by any but worthy 
means.” Equally decided is the noble 
historian upon the retrogression which 
has been made in the United States 
from the principles of Washington, a 
retrogression inconsistently combined 
with a deep and universal reverence 
for his character. 

‘““A president when recommending 
measures of aggression and invasion can 
still refer to him whose rule was ever to 
arm only in self-defence as to ‘ the greatest 
and best of men.’ States which exult in 
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their bankruptcy as a proof of their supe- 
rior shrewdness, and have devised ‘ repu- 
diation’ as a newer and more graceful term 
for it, yet look up to their great general 
—the very soul of good faith and honour 
—with their reverence unimpaired. Poli- 
ticians who rejoice in seeing the black 
man the property and chattel of the white, 
and desire to rank that state of things 
amongst their noblest ‘ institutions,’ are 
yet willing to forgive or forget how Wash- 
ington prayed to God that a spirit to set 
free the slave might speedily diffuse itself 
amidst his countrymen! Thus may it be 
said of this most virtuous man what in 
days of old was said of Virtue herself, that 
even those who depart most widely from 
her precepts still keep holy and bow down 
to her name.”’ 

This is not the only cause of dis- 
agreement, nor in our judgment the 
most important, which Lord Mahon 
finds with America. He discloses a 
state of things respecting some of her 
most respectable and best accredited 
publications upon the subject of Wash- 
ington and the War of Independence, 
which we were not prepared to expect. 
For example, Mr. Jared Sparks is 
shewn, in a variety of instances, to have 
tampered with the MSS. and other 
authorities used by him, to a degree 
which must go far to deprive his works 
of all pretence to trustworthiness. 
Passages of Washington’s simple Eng- 
lish have been systematically refined 
and polished up to the modern stand- 
ard of republican eloquence ; and pas- 
sages, and whole letters, which re- 
flected upon the conduct or bravery 


‘of Americans have been omitted alto- 


together. Such offerings to the silly 
pride of a people intolerant of every 
thing that may be thought to detract 
from their greatness are equally be- 
neath the dignity and the honesty of 
literature. 

The application of the Americans to 
the Pretender, offering to transfer their 
allegiance from King George to the 
heir of the Stuarts, is duly noticed by 
Lord Mahon. This curious fact is 
vouched by two authorities. Dutens 
in his Mémoires d’un Voyageur re- 
marks, that the Abbé Fabroni, rector 
of the University of Pisa, had assured 
him that he had seen several letters 
from Boston to that effect, written to 
the Pretender at the beginning of the 

. tna 
war. Again, Washington Irving was 
assured by Sir Walter Scott that 
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among the Stuart papers Sir Walter 
had found a Memorial to Prince 
Charles, from some adherents in Ame- 
rica, dated 1778, and proposing to set 
up his standard in the back settle- 
ments. But this paper is not now to 
be found in its place in the collection. 
“These men did not and could not 
know,” remarks Lord Mahon, “ the 
details of the Pretender’s domestic life 
at Florence. But such was still their 
reverence for royalty, that they desired 
to cling to it even where it might be 
only the shadow of a shade.” 

The progress of the American war 
is a subject which requires treatment 
too minute for our pages; even the 
convention of Saratoga, related by 
Lord Mahon with great clearness and 
force, must be passed over. The death 
of Chatham is told on the authority of 
the letter from Lord Camden to the 
Duke of Grafton, published by Lord 
Brougham in the Law Review, and by 
Lord Campbell in his Lives of the 
Chancellors. The narrative comes to 
a melancholy close with the year 1779; 
France and Spain united in league 
against us, ill success in America, our 
channel fleet but recently in disgrace- 
ful retreat before our enemies, and 
the three kingdoms in a No Popery 
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ferment which was ready to burst 
forth into open lawlessness. Two 
pleasing chapters on the progress of 
discovery and the state of literature 
and art bring the work to a close for 
the present. 

Our sketch of the contents of these 
volumes, slight and imperfect as we 
know it to be, has, we trust, given 
something of an idea of their varied 
and valuable character. As a writer 
Lord Mahon is pre-eminently clear 
and lively. His narrative is easy, and 
his reflections, although occasionally 
polished with too much art, are always 
pleasing. The bias of his own personal 
opinions is obvious, but equally obvious 
is a strong desire not to be misled by 
party judgments, a continual anxiety 
to give due credit to the private mo- 
tives and intentions of political oppo- 
nents, and to represent the opinions of 
all parties in a fair and candid spirit. 
What we have written will suffice to 
exhibit the interest of his volumes. If 
they may not be pronounced to be 
history of the very highest order, it 
may fairly be said of them that it 
would be difficult to find volumes 
more pleasing, more instructive, or 
better deserving careful and attentive 
perusal. 


THE DANES AND NORWEGIANS. 


An Account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


By J. J. A. Worsaae, For. F.S.A. London, 8vo. 


FOR several centuries our islands 
were subject continually to be invaded 
and wasted by the sea-rovers of the 
North, and the pages of our chroniclers 
are taken up with relations of the 
savage slaughters and devastations 
which they committed. We are ac- 
customed to turn from the picture of 
human suffering with disgust, and the 
very name of Danes carries with it 
the idea of brutal barbarism. It is 
the object of the book before us to 
give a different colouring to this por- 
tion of history. Mr. Worsaae is not 
content with defending the Danes of 
the olden time from the charge of bar- 
barism, but he undertakes to show 
that the invasions of the Danes were 
not a curse but a blessing on this 
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country; in fact, that they were the 
civilizers of England! 

Mr. Worsaae is a Danish antiquary 
of distinction, and is well known among 


ourselves. Some six years ago he was 
sent by his government to seek for the 
traces of Danish occupation in these 
islands, and for that purpose he visited 
those parts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland where the Danes had chiefl 

established themselves. With abilities 
and attainments like those possessed 
by Mr. Worsaae, such a mission could 
not fail to be attended with the most 
beneficial results, and from them ori- 
ginated the volume which we are now 
taking up to review. The object of the 
book is stated to be “the examination 
of the subject os ad Danish side.” 

2 
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This is not to be understood to mean 
that the subject is illustrated from the 
accounts of the Danish writers, but the 
author begins by setting himself up as 
the advocate of the Danish invaders of 
Britain, and he battles for them through 
thick and thin. To make out his ar- 
gument, he even claims the Anglo- 
Normans as Danes, and rather unfairly 
assumes that the civilization of the 
Normans was Danish. We cannot but 
regret that a sound antiquary like Mr. 
Worsaae should have taken up such 
a one-sided view of the subject, and 
we feel convinced that his zeal for the 
glory of his countrymen in ancient 
days has led him often unintentionally 
tooverrate evidence, to mistake analogy 
for identity, and to perceive Danish 
words and Danish customs in what 
were really Anglo-Saxon. These are 
faults which we wish the book had not 
possessed, but they only detract par- 
tially from its value, and, with this 
caution, we can recommend it to our 
readers as one full of curious infor- 
mation relating to an interesting but 
obscure period of our history. 

We cannot doubt that in the cus- 
toms, superstitions, and language of 
the early Saxons there were innu- 
merable resemblances to those of the 
Scandinavian peoples, but it would not 
be fair to assume, as Mr. Worsaae too 
often does, that where this resemblance 
exists the Saxon word, or custom, 
was derived from the Danish. We are 
thus not at all prepared to believe that 
the island of Anglesey derives its name 
from the Danes, because they called 
it Ongulsey or Angelséen; these were 
the Scandinavian forms of the Anglo- 
Saxon name. We are equally un- 
willing to think that Southwark, Shep- 
pey, Sandwich, Greenwich, &c. re- 
ceived their names from the Danes. 
“ To the south of Canterbury,” we are 
told, “on the channel, lies Dungeness ; 
and at the mouth of the Thames, 
Foulness and Sheerness. ‘The termi- 
nation ness in these names seems to be 
neither Saxon nor Celtic, but plainly 
the Danish and Norwegian nes (a 
promontory or lofty tongue of land 
running out into the sea).” Surely 
nesse has precisely the same significa- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon. “The nearer 
we approach London by the Thames,” 
he continues, “the more memorials we 
find of the Danes. Just before we 
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reach the metropolis we sail past 
Greenwich on the left, called by the 
Northmen Grenvik (nearer, perhaps, 
Granvigen, the pine bay).” We cannot 
but ask what reason there can pos- 
sibly be for rejecting its Saxon name, 
Grene-wic, the verdant village or town, 
which must have well described its 
character, while the discovery of a 
group of Saxon barrows in the park 
proves undoubtedly that there was a 
Saxon settlement here at a very early 
period. Mr. Worsaae, in the same 
manner, represents the old Saxon 
words preserved in our local dialects 
as nearly all Danish, because, as might 
naturally be expected, most of their 
representatives are found in the Danish 
language. ‘To take only a few ex- 
amples out of “a hundred Danish 
words, selected in the vulgar tongue,” 
given here, we may justly inquire 
why atlercop, a spider, is to be derived 
from the Danish edderkop, rather than 
from the Anglo-Saxon attercoppa; bede, 
to pray, from the Dan. byde, rather 
than from A.-S. biddan ; big, to build, 
from Dan. bygge, rather than from 
A.-S. biegan ; blend, to mix, from Dan. 
blande, rather than from A.-S. blendan; 
dyke, ditch, from Dan. dige, rather than 
from A.-S. dic; gammon, merriment, 
from Dan. gammen, than from A.-S. 
gamen ; harns, brains, from Dan. hjerne, 
rather than from A.-S. hernes ; and so 
on through the whole hundred. We 
are taught here to believe that our 
earl is derived from the Danish jarl, 
and that it was the Danes who brought 
the title hither, whereas we know that 
earl was an Anglo-Saxon title. Again, 
Mr. Worsaae takes the celebration of 
Christmas, and the old name of yule, 
as derived from the Danes, whereas 
both the celebration and the name 
were as strictly Saxon as Danish. In 
the same way most of the English 
superstitions which he regards as the 
evidence of Danish influence are 
purely Saxon. We do not deny that 
the influence of the Danish occupation 
is perceived in local words and cus- 
toms in some parts of England, but we 
feel convinced that it is infinitely over- 
rated in the volume before us. It 
happens that the countries held by 
the Danes in England are exactly 
those which, being most distant from 
the capital and from the march of im- 
provement in the south, such as York- 
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shire and East Anglia, have preserved 
most old Saxon customs and old words, 
and all these our author takes for 
Danish. 

Mr. Worsaae’s book is arranged in 
three divisions, the first treating of “the 
Danes in England ;” the second, of 
“the Norwegians in Scotland;” and the 
third, of “ the Norwegians in Ireland.” 
The first of these divisions is more 
liable to our criticism than the others. 
In Scotland, and especially in the 
islands, the Danish influence is strongly 
perceptible, and the Highlanders have 
traditional stories of the sanguinary 
feuds with their Scandinavian foes, 
whose barrows still remain piled over 
the bones of their chiefs. Mr. Worsaae 
tells us that— 


‘“‘The memory of the conquests and 
predatory incursions of the Norwegians, 
or ‘ Danes,’ is still preserved in a remark- 
able degree among the poorer classes in 
Sutherland, as well as in the rest of the 
Scottish Highlands. Numberless tradi- 
ditions are in circulation respecting the 
levying of provisions by ‘ the Danes ;’ and 
barrows, or cairns, are not unfrequently 
pointed out, in which a Scandinavian 
prince, or king’s son, killed by the natives 
whilst on some viking expedition, is said 
to be buried. Besides the usual cruelties 
ascribed to the Danes in the traditions of 
the Lowlands, and of England, they are 
here accused, into the bargain, of having 
burnt the forests, and thus caused that 
want of wood which acts so injuriously on 
the climate of the Highlands. In proof of 
this it is adduced that roots and trunks of 
trees, sometimes perceptibly scorched, are 
discovered in the turf-bogs of the High- 
lands. It is not considered that similar 
discoveries are very common in other 
countries, as, for instance, in Denmark 
itself; where trunks of trees, especially 
firs, have been dug up, precisely as in the 
Scotch Highlands. They are the produce 
of vegetative processes in the pre-histo- 
rical times; and the apparent scorching 
has been produced either by accidental 
fires, or, more probably, by the simple 
mode of felling trees in use among the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Europe; who, 
like certain savage tribes at the present 
day, for want of metal tools, were obliged 
to burn the trunks of trees which they 
wished to fell.’ 


We believe this burning, or charring, 
of the wood, was the result of a natu- 
ral process, the same which, in a much 
greater length of time, produced our 
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coal-fields. Our author proceeds to 
inform us that, 


‘¢ Having employed myself in examining, 
among other things, the many so-called 
‘Danish’ or Pictish towers on the west 
and north-west coast of Sutherland, the 
common people were led to believe that the 
Danes wished to regain possession of the 
country, and with that view intended to 
rebuild the ruined castles on the coasts. 
The report spread very rapidly, and was 
soon magnified into the news that the 
Danish fleet was lying outside the sunken 
rocks near the shore, and that I was merely 
sent beforehand to survey the country 
round about ; nay, that I was actually the 
Danish King’s son himself, and had se- 
cretly landed. This report, which pre- 
ceded me very rapidly, had, among other 
effects, that of making the poorer classes 
avoid, with the greatest care, mentioning 
any traditions connected with defeats of 
the Danes, and especially with the killing 
of any Dane in the district, lest they should 
occasion a sanguinary vengeance when the 
Danish army landed. Their fears were 
carried so far that my guide was often 
stopped by the natives, who earnestly re- 
quested him in Gaelic not to lend a help- 
ing hand to the enemies of the country by 
showing them the way; nor would they 
let him go till he distinctly assured them 
that I was in possession of maps correctly 
indicating old castles in the district which 
he himself had not previously known. 
This, of course, did not contribute to 
allay their fears ; and it is literally true, 
that in several of the Gaelic villages, par- 
ticularly near the firths of Loch Inver and 
Kyle-Sku, we saw on our departure old 
folks wring their hands in despair at the 
thought of the terrible misfortunes which 
the Danes would now bring on their 
hitherto peaceful country.’’ 


Mr. Worsaae’s account of the Scan- 
dinavian remains in Scotland are espe- 
cially interesting. His account of 
Caithness is perhaps as good an exam- 
ple as we could select of his general 
style of treating the subject. 


“The two most northern counties of 
Scotland,’’ says Mr. Worsaae, “ both of 
which united originally bore the Gaelic 
name of Catuibh, are still called after the 
original Norwegian forms, ‘ Caithness’ 
(Old N. ‘ Katanes,’ the naze of Catuibh) 
and ‘Sutherland’ (Old N. ‘SuSrland’), 
or the land in the south; that is, as re- 
gards the Orkneys. It would be perfectly 
inexplicable, in any other way, why the 
north-western part of Scotland should 
be called the south land, or Sutherland, It 
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is, moreover, a remarkable proof of the 
Norwegian origin of these names, that 
even the present Gaelic inhabitants do not 
adopt them, but always call Sutherland, 
after the old fashion, ‘ Catuibh.’ For the 
sake of distinction, however, they call 
Caithness ‘ Gallaibh,’ or the stranger’s 
land, because so many Norwegians immi- 
grated to, and settled in, that county in 
preference to Sutherland. 

** The district of Caithness, or, as it was 
often called in ancient times, * Nesset,’ 
forms a real naze, shooting out into the 
sea in a north-eastern direction. Its 
farthest point towards the north-east is 
called Duncansby Head (formerly ‘ Dun- 
galsny¥pa’), from the neighbouring Dun- 
cansby (formerly Dungalsber’). The 
broadest bay on the north coast trends in 
between the promontories of Dunnet Head 
and Holburn Head; the latter of which, 
by protecting Thurso Bay from western 
and north-western gales, renders it a 
tolerably good harbour, in a place where 
good harbours are scarce on this northern 
coast. Supposing, now, that we land in 
the Bay of Thurso, by the town of that 
name, we soon discover the outlet of the 
rivulet called Thurso Water (Old N., 
‘ pérsd,’ or Thorsaa, Thor’s rivulet), which 
has given the easily-recognised Scandina- 
vian name both to thetown and bay. The 
town and its immediate environs afford a 
great number of Norwegian memorials. 
The Norwegian king Eistein imprisoned 
the Orkney jarl Harald Maddadsén in 
Thurso itself. Close to the eastern side 
of the town stands a more recent monu- 
ment, ‘ Harald’s Tower,’ erected over the 
body of Jarl Harald, who fell there in a 
battle in 1190. Not far from thence is 
the mansion called Murkle (formerly 
‘ Myrkholl’), where, in the teath century, 
Ragnhilde, the daughter of Erik Blodéxe 
and of Gunhilde, caused her husband, Jarl 
Arnfin, to be murdered. Immediately to 
the west of the town, near Scrabster 
(‘Skarabdlstaér’), are to be seen the 
ruins of the palace formerly inhabited by 
the bishops of Caithness and Sutherland. 
In the twelfth century Bishop Ion was 
blinded and mutilated there, at the insti- 
gation of Jarl Harald. Five miles west 
of Scrabster, and close by a foaming 
waterfall, stands the mansion of ‘ Forss,’ 
by the river Forss Water. The rivulet 
called Thorsaa runs through a valley in 
ancient times called Thorsdal (‘pérsdalr’), 
adjoining another valley ‘ Kalfadalr,’ or 
Calf-dale (either the present Calder or 
Cuildal), in which Jarl Ragnvald was at- 
tacked and killed by Thorbjérn Klerk. 
In the ‘Dales of Caithness’ (probably 
near Dale and Westdale, by Thurso 
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Water) a battle was fought in the tenth 
century between Jarls Ljot and Skule, in 
which the latter fell. 

“ Similar memorials present themselves 
everywhere on the promontory, with the 
exception, however, of the most western 
and more mountainous part, adjoining 
the frontiers of Sutherland. This district 
is still inhabited by a Gaelic population, 
the remnant of the ancient inhabitants, as 
is sufficiently testified both by the Gaelic 
names of places and the Gaelic language 
of the people. In Caithness, as well as 
everywhere else in the British Isles, it has 
been the fate of the Gaels or Celts to be 
driven to the poor and mountainous dis- 
tricts, whilst more fortunate strangers 
have taken possession of the fertile plains. 
The whole of the northern and eastern 
part of Caithness is a rather flat and open 
country, over which the sea wind sweeps 
freely without being intercepted by 
woods. Fertile and well-cultivated arable 
land is mingled with heaths, marshes, 
and small lakes. Wherever the soil 
is capable of cultivation, both on the 
coasts and in the interior, a great num- 
ber of undoubted Norwegian names of 
places are still found scattered about, of 
the selfsame form as those in Orkney 
and the Shetland Isles: as, for instance, 
those ending in ¢of¢ (as Aschantoft, Thur- 
dystoft, formerly ‘ porSarbupt’), setfer 
(‘setr’), busta, buster, or best (origi- 
nally ‘ bolstadr ’); but particularly in 
ster (stadSr). The bays, which are mostly 
small and narfow, are generally called goe 
(from ‘gj4,’ an opening). The larger 
ones are called wick (Viig); whence the 
town of Wick, the most important hamlet 
in Caithness, derives its name; but they 
are never called, as in the islands lately 
mentioned, wall (‘ Vagr,’ or ‘ Vaag’). 
Here and there a mighty barrow lifts its 
head, and sometimes—as, for instance, 
near Barrowston, parish of Reay—so ex- 
tremely near the coast of Pentland Firth, 
that the spray washes over it. In general 
we shall not be mistaken in imagining that 
we have found in such barrows the last 
resting-places of the daring Vikings, who 
not even in death could endure to be far 
separated from the foaming maelstrom. 

“ At times the common people dig up 
in these mounds pieces of swords and va- 
rious kinds of ornaments, especially the 
peculiar bowl-formed brooches, of a sort 
of brass, which are very frequently dis- 
covered in the Scandinavian North, and 
particularly in the Norwegian and Swedish 
graves of the times of the Vikings. These 
are never found in England ; and in Scot- 
land they are discovered only in the Ork- 
neys and Sutherland, as well as in some of 
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the western islands, where the Norwe- 
gians also settled. 


“Tall bauta stones are to be seen in 
several places in Caithness, to which some 
legend about ‘ the Danes ’ is generally at- 
tached ; they now stand in a leaning posi- 
tion, as if mourning over the departed 
times of the heroic age. A monument of 
a somewhat later period, according to tra- 
dition that of a Danish princess, who suf- 
fered shipwreck on the coast, was also 
formerly to be found in a churchyard 
near Ulbster. Danish fortifications, con- 
sisting partly of square towers, once ex- 
isted along the coast, principally near the 
navigable inlets; but these also have now, 
for the most part, disappeared.”’ 


We could wish that Mr. Worsaae 
had collected more of the monumental 
remains of the Danish invaders, and 
given us a manual of the Danish anti- 
quities of this island. The cut given 
above is the representative of a class of 
brooches found not unfrequently in 
the Scottish islands, and, we believe, in 
Treland, in Danish burial places. Many 
other Scandinavian arms, personal or- 
naments, and other relics, have been 
found in Scotland and Ireland, and a 
few in the north of England, which 
Mr. Worsaae would be able to explain 
by comparing them with those found 
in the original country of those who 
owned them. Among these not the 
least remarkable are the crosses with 
runic inscriptions, found chiefly in the 
Isle of Man. 


“The antiquary is much surprised to 
find on Man not merely one, but several 
of those runic stones, with genuine Scan- 
dinavian inscriptions, which he may have 
sought for in vain in England and Scot- 
land. The different districts of the island 
contain altogether about thirty ancient 
sculptured monuments or sepulchral 
crosses; and of these at least thirteen 
have once had runic inscriptions, which 
in great part are still preserved. It is 
remarkable enough that these runic in- 
scriptions are found exclusively in the 
more northern half of the island (at Kirk 
Andreas, two ; at Kirk Michael, four ; at 
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Kirk Braddan, one; and at Kirk Onchan, 
~five) ; whence we may, with some degree 
of probability, conclude that, at the time 
when these runic stones were erected, the 
Scandinavian language was the most pre- 
valent one in the northern part of the 
island. The chronicles, indeed, state that 
the Norwegian, Godred Crovan, who con- 
quered Man in the year 1077, retained the 
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southern part of the island for himself 
and his followers; but the before-men- 
tioned runic stones are certainly older than 
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Godred’s conquest. The inscriptions on 
the stones have hitherto been copied and 
explained only in a very imperfect manner; 
but, since casts in plaster have been taken 
of them, their interpretation has become 
incomparably easier and more simple. I 
have myself closely examined and com- 
pared them in two places (at Edinburgh, 
in the Museum of the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries, and at Canons Ashby, in 
England, the seat of Sir Henry Dryden, 
Bart.) ; and I have since had-an oppor- 
tunity to renew my examination of all of 
them, in conjunction with the learned 
Norwegian professor, P. A. Munch, to 
whom I am indebted for several very im- 
portant hints relative to their correct in- 
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terpretation (amongst others that the rune 
q which in most inscriptions signifies 0, 
must in these always be read as 3). 

‘‘The annexed cut, (p. 261,) after a 
plaster cast, represents one of the finest 
and best preserved runic stones in Man, 
namely, at Kirk Braddan, about the middle 
of the island. 

‘¢ The stone is fifty-seven inches high, 
eight inches broad at the base, and when 
the cross was whole had a breadth of 
twelve inches at the top. Both its broad 
and one of its narrow sides are ornamented 
with serpents ingeniously interwoven, 
whilst the fourth side has the following 
runic inscription : 


‘¢ ¢ Thurlabr Neaki risti krus thana aft Fiaks . . . bruthur sun Jabrs.’ 
‘¢(¢ Thorlaf Neaki erected this cross to Fiak . . brother, a son of Jabr.’) 


“ Another extremely well-preserved mo- 
numental cross, on which are carved va- 
rious scrolls, animals, birds, and other 


things, such as horses, a stag, cows (?), 
swine, &c. stands in Andreas churchyard, 
and has the following inscription : 


‘* ¢ Sandulf ein suarti raisti krus thana aftir Arin Biaurg kuinu sina.’ 
‘« @.e. ‘Sandulf the Swarthy erected this cross to his wife Arnbjérg.’) 


‘* (The drawing of this monument, as 
well as those of the following inscribed 
stones, is borrowed from W. Kinnebrook’s 
* Etchings of the Runic Monuments in the 
Isle of Man,’ London, 1841, 8vo. But 
the faulty inscriptions in that book are 
here corrected.) 











‘‘In the middle of the village of Kirk 
Michael, close to the northern corner of 
the churchyard, is a stone not less richly 
sculptured than the preceding one, with 
all sorts of figures of stags, dogs, serpents, 
horses, horsemen, &c. which are placed 
round a large cross covered with inter- 
lacings, or scrolls. The inscription on it 
runs thus : 


‘© ¢ Jualfir sunr Thurulfs eins Rautha 
risti krus thana aft Frithu muthur sina.’ 
(Or, ‘Joalf, son of Thorolf the Red, 
erected this cross to his mother Frida.’) 
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‘« At the end of the inscription is carved 
the figure of a man (probably Joalf), with 
a shield on his arm and a lance in his hand. 
(See the annexed cut.) 

‘‘The language of the inscriptions, as 
well as the Scandinavian names which ap- 
pear in them,—as Thorlaf, Arnbjirg, Frida, 
and particularly the names compounded 
after the genuine Scandinavian fashion, as 
Sandulf the Swarthy, and Thorolf the Red, 
—sufficiently prove that these monuments 
were erected by Northmen, or Norwegians, 
to their relatives who had died in the Isle 
of Man.’’ 


In Ireland we meet with a new class 
of antiquities connected with the Scan- 
dinavian settlers, their coins, which 
appear to be the first that were ever 
struck in that country : 

‘¢ That the Norwegians and Danes must 
really have possessed themselves of the Irish 
trade, and given it a new impulse, clearly 
appears from the circumstance that the 
Norwegian kings in Ireland were the first 
who caused coins to be minted there. One 
of these coins, which formerly belonged to 
the Timms collection in Copenhagen, but 
which is now in the collection of M. von 
Rémer, in Dresden, seems (according to 
the opinion of that distinguished numis- 
matologist C. J. Thomsen, of Copenhagen) 
to have been minted by a Scandinavian 


‘king of Dublin, as early as the eighth or 


ninth century. It is an imitation of the 
ancient Merovingian coins, and has a re- 
markable inscription on the obverse, half 
in runes and half in Latin letters, but 
which can scarcely be read otherwise than 
‘Cunut u Dieflio,’ or, Canute in Dublin. 





‘* The Old Northmen call Dublin ‘ Dj- 
flin,’ whence the surrounding district also 
obtained the name of ‘ Dfflinarskiri,’ as 
appears in the Sagas. This legible in- 
scription encircles the bust of a royal 
warrior, clad in scale armour. On the re- 
verse are seen the letters ENAE, and 
under them two figures, both turning their 
faces upwards in the same direction, and 
each extending a very large hand, whilst 
in their other hands, joined together, they 
hold a ring, as if they were taking an oath 
on the holy ring. They are, besides, re- 
presented as standing before, or sitting 
on, an elevated platform (perhaps an 
altar ?), under which isa mark like the 
letter S placed on its side. These figures 
probably contain an allusion to some 
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treaty concluded between an Irish king 
and the Scandinavian king Canute. 

‘¢ By the kindness of Mr. C. F. Herbst, 
of Copenhagen, I have been enabled to 
give a woodcut of this silver coin, the only 
one of its kind, and never before copied. 
The drawing was made from a cast taken 
in Dresden. If the preceding explanation, 
which is certainly by no means farfetched, 
be the right one, we shall consequently 
have a proof that other Scandinavian 
kings, besides Olaf the White, the first- 
mentioned in the Sagas, reigned at a very 
early period in Dublin, if only for a short 
time. But all the rest of the Norwegian 
coins minted in Ireland are of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. They are 
of silver, and undoubtedly coined in 
various towns of Ireland besides Dublin, 
as in Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and 
several other towns where the Ostmen had 
settled. 

‘The most remarkable of all are the 
Dublin coins, especially those with the 
legend ‘ Sihtric rex Dyfi,’ or, Sigtryg king 
of Dublin. It is true that there were 
several kings of Dublin of this name in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries ; 
but the coins alluded to, to judge from the 
impressions, all of which are imitations of 
contemporary Anglo-Saxon dies, and es- 
pecially of those of King Ethelred the 
Second, must for the most part have be- 
longed to Sigtryg, surnamed ‘ Silkbeard,’ 
who reigned in Dublin at the close of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and who was one of those who 
fought the battle of Clontarf against 
Brian Boru. It is very remarkable that 
on Sigtryg’s coins, as well as on several of 
the Danish coins minted in the north of 
England, we find not only the Latin title 
‘Rex,’ but also the Scandinavian ‘ Cununc’ 
(king), as, for instance, on the annexed 
coin (in Mr. C. F. Herbst’s collection), 
which has never before been copied :— 
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‘¢ On the obverse is the legend ‘ Sihtric 
cunuic dyn,’ or Sigtryg king of Dublin; 
and on the reverse, ‘Byrhhtmer mo on 
Vin ;’? whence we see that the coiner had 
an Anglo-Saxon name, and was certainly 
an Anglo-Saxon, particularly since he is 
said to have been ‘on Vin,’ +that is, of 
Winchester. Among the coiners’ names 
on the Norwegian-Irish coins, we meet, 
indeed, with several Scandinavian names, 
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such as Stirbirn (Styrbjérn), Azcetel (As- 
ketil), Ivore (Ivar), Colbrand, Tole (Tule), 
and Oadin (Odin?) ; whence we may 
reasonably conclude that the Norwegians 
in Ireland soon learned to coin, and were 
not, therefore, always compelled to avail 
themselves of foreign coiners. But most 
of Sigtryg’s coiners were Anglo-Saxons ; 
and not a few of his coins are, like that 
above delineated, even struck by coiners 
in England; as, for instance, in ‘ Efrweec,’ 
or ‘ Eofer (wick)’ (York), ‘ Veced’ 
(Watchet, in Somersetshire), ‘ Vilt ’ ( Wil- 
ton), ‘ Vint’ (Winchester), and ‘ Luni’ 
(London). This admits of two explana- 
tions ; either that these coiners at Sig- 
tryg’s request minted coins for him, or 
that Sigtryg, who at one time was driven 
from his kingdom, resided in some at least 
of the above-named places, and caused 
coins to be minted there (?). The origin 
of several coins minted in Dublin about 
Sigtryg’s time by the Anglo-Saxon king 
Ethelred the Second—as well as by the 
Danish-English king Canute the Great, 
and which for the most part are struck by 
the same Dublin coiner, Feremin, who 
minted most of Sigtryg’s own coins—is 
involved in no less obscurity. Although 
history is silent, we might be almost 
tempted to believe that Ethelred and Ca- 
nute were acknowledged by Sigtryg as his 
liege lords, or that possibly they ruled in 
Dublin for a short time; but in weigh- 
ing these probabilities it must be remem- 
bered that neither Ethelred nor Canute 
calls himself on these coins king of Dublin, 
but simply ‘ Rex Anglorum,’ or King of 
the English.”’ 

In a note in the appendix, Mr. 
Worsaae has added the following ad- 
ditional illustration of this subject : 


** While this work was going through 
the press, a silver coin, forming an en- 
tirely new and highly remarkable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the early Nor- 
wegian coinage in the capital of Ireland, 
was discovered among the collection be- 
queathed by the late Mr. Devegge to the 


Royal Cabinet of Coins in Copenhagen. . 


It is represented in the annexed woodcut. 
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‘* The legend on the obverse is ‘ Oolaf 
i divielin,’ er ‘ Olaf in Dublin.’ That on 
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the reverse almost seems to be ‘ Oolafn 
me feci(t),’ or ‘ Olaf made me ;’ in which 
case the coiner must have had the same 
Scandinavian name as the king. However 
this may be, it is clear enough that the 
coin owes its origin to a Norwegian or 
Scandinavian king Olaf in Dublin; and, 
as the stamp shows, it must have been 
struck in the tenth century. It thus 
forms a link between the runic coin of 
Canute in Dublin, and the somewhat later 
coins of Sigtryg, before described. (See 
p. 338, et seq.) 

‘*A great number of coins have been 
mentioned as minted in Ireland by Scan- 
dinavian kings named Olaf; but that 
above delineated is in reality the first, and, 
as far as is known, the only one on which 
we can with certainty read ‘Olaf in 
Dublin.’ 

‘* Kings of that name are mentioned in 
the Irish chronicles in the years 853, 934, 
954, 962, &c. (See the list of Norwegian 
Kings in Ireland, p. 317.)’’ 


Our extracts will show that the book 
we are reviewing is one of great learn- 
ing, and of no small interest—one 
which ought to be known and read. 
We could certainly have wished that 
its author had taken the subject from 
a higher point of view, and that he 
had not introduced the sort of national 
feeling which led him to look at it 
“from the Danish side,” instead of 
approaching it with the impartial judg- 
ment and the clear perception of a man 
of science, which he is so well capable 
of employing. It is a book, never- 
theless, which we value much, and 
which we cannot but consider as an 
important contribution to the library 
of the antiquary and the historian. It 
contains a mass of very curious local 
information illustrative of the history 
of the Danes and Norwegians in these 
islands, such as could only have been 
collected effectually by a Danish 
scholar; and the English antiquary 
cannot but rejoice at the enlightened 
spirit of the Danish government, which 
sent him hither on his honourable 
mission. How long will England be 
left to blush at seeing her own anti- 
quities investigated at the expense of 
foreign courts, such as those of France, 
Germany, and Denmark, while they 
are totally neglected by her govern- 
ment at home ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


On the Corruption of the Judges in the Thirteenth Century—The Early Use of Paper in England— 
Roman Inscriptions in Britain—St. Olave’s Church, Chichester, 


On THE CORRUPTION OF THE JUDGES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In one of Mr. Foss’s 
recent volumes of the “ Judges of Eng- 
land’’ (vol. iii. pp. 38—42), the import- 
ant subject of the corruption of the judges 
in the reign of Edward I. and their severe 
punishment by that prince is carefully 
discussed at some length. We know that 
the administration of justice had never 
been pure since the Conquest, and that 
the clause in the Great Charter, “ Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus 
rectum vel justitiam,’’ failed to remedy 
the evil. Large sums continued to be 
regularly levied from all having recourse 
to law in any and all its stages, and it is 
not surprising that the streams from 
such a fountain should be unable, as they 
were unwilling, to purify themselves. Left 
without check by the King’s absence from 
the country, the judges of Edward I. 
atoned for the strictness with which they 
had previously been treated by the mo- 
narch, by levying heavier and more general 
exactions. But, notwithstanding all Mr. 


Foss’s diligence, very little evidence of 
any kind is brought forward to show that 
the severity so generally applied by the 
King on his return to England was de- 


served. We are almost obliged to make 
up our minds respecting the guilt of the 
accused by the fact and measure of their 
punishment; for the contemporaneous ac- 
counts of the charges made against them 
are meagre in the extreme. 

Tn this state of things a detailed account 
of the contents of a small bundle of ori- 
ginal complaints against Ralph de Heng- 
ham, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
which were not long ago discovered in the 
Chapter House, Westminster, will not 
perhaps be unacceptable to your readers. 

Previous, however, to describing these 
documents, I will give the result of an 
examination of the Close Roll 17 Edw. I. 
which I made in the hope of finding the 
instructions of the Commissioners referred 
to by Mr. Foss as mentioned on the Par- 
liament Roll, and of obtaining some useful 
particulars from them. The appointment 
itself is not, however, recorded, but there 
is sufficient evidence of its terms and con- 
ditions in a precept to all the Sheriffs, 
directing proclamation to be made for any 
persons having complaints, to prosecute 
the same. It is as follows: 

Quod Vice-Comites scire faciant illis 
qui de ministris Regis se conqueri volue- 

Gent, Maa. Vou. XXXVII, 


rint quod veniant apud Westmonasterium, 
&e.—Rex Vice-Comiti Nottinghamie sa- 
lutem. Tranquillitatem regni et populi 
nostri corditer affectantes sicut affectare 
debemus, assignavimus venerabiles patres 
J. Wintonie et R. Bathonize et Wellensis 
Episcopos ac dilectos et fideles nostros 
Henricum de Lacy Comitem Lincolnie, 
Johannem de Sancto Johanne, Williel- 
mum le Latimer, Magistros Willielmum 
de Luda Custodem Garderobe nostre et 
Willielmum de Marchie ad audiendum 
gravamina et injurias si que nobis nuper 
existentibus extra regnum nostrum per 
ministros nostros facta vel illata fuerint 
quibuscunque personis dicti regni nostri, 
ut ipsi fideles nostri auditis querimoniis 
super hujusmodi ac responsionibus ip- 
sorum ministrorum et nobis ea in proximo 
parliamento nostro referant et exponant 
debite corrigenda. Et ideo tibi preci- 
pimus firmiter injungentes quod singulis 
et universis de Comitatu tuo si qui se sen- 
serunt dum fuimus extra regnum nostrum 
per ministros nostros gravatos et qui se 
inde conqueri voluerint per totam balli- 
vam tuam distincte et aperte scire facias 
quod veniant apud Westmonasterium in 
crastino instantis festi Sancti Martini 
coram preefatis fidelibus nostris sua gra- 
vamina fideliter ostensuri et prosecuturi. 
Et istud mandatum nostrum sicut te et 
tua diligis taliter exequaris, quod remissus 
vel negligens non sis inventus in pre- 
missis per quod ad te tanquam ad manda- 
torum nostrorum contemptorem graviter 
capere debeamus. Et habeas ibi hoc 
breve. Teste Rege apud Westmonas- 
terium, xiij die Octobris. 

Sub eadem forma mandatum est sin- 
gulis Vice-Comitibus Anglie. Teste ut 
supra. 

Here then is the authority under which 
the complaints were sent in, and which 
were to be supported by the personal ap- 
pearance of those making them. The fine 
of 7000 marks imposed upon Hengham was 
nearly double that upon any of the other 
judges. By this it was doubtless in- 
tended to mark as well the sense of the 
enormity attached to his offence by his 
elevated station, as of the offence itself; 
and yet it is with regard to his case that 
the least evidence of guilt exists. 

The documents to which I would now 
draw attention consist of a small roll of 
seven detached strips of parchment filed 
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together. Several are endorsed “ contra 
Hengham,”’ or with other memoranda of 
the proceedings; three are in Latin, four 
in the French of the period. They all 
appear to be of the same date, the 17th 
year of the King, and, while some com- 
mence in the form used in addressing the 
Parliament and are complete petitions, 
others appear to be memoranda of com- 
plaints made orally, and are obviously in- 
complete. In one is contained an ac- 
count of the examination into a case be- 
fore the auditors appointed by the King. 
The following abstract will give a fair 
idea of their general contents :— 

“1, Allegation made by William 

when pleading that the said Ralph 
(de Hengham) had altered the writ he 
wished to sue out,—had not examined 
certain witnesses, but closed the examina- 
tion in favour of the Abbot. 

“2, Complaint, beginning ‘ Verité est 
Sire,’ that Ralph de Hengham has entered 
a manor called Mustok pretending it to be 
an escheat, ‘ and it is a great marvel to the 
people how he has dared so to deceive you, 
for if you have not given it him, he has 
taken it;’ and this will be found by in- 
quest. 

“3. To the noble King of England and 
his council Walter de Derneford complains 
that having recovered 20 marks rent out 
of the manor of Borescumbe before the 
justices, the said Ralph de Hengham gave 
certificate thereof to Richard de Clifford 
instead of to him, and no judgment could 
the said Walter get till after two years. 
But Sir Ralph did not stop here; he com- 
mitted the said Walter to prison, and so 
impoverished was he thereby and by the 
delay aforesaid that he was glad to make 
peace; to the damage of 300/. and more. 
And yet the said Walter gave largely to 
the said Ralph that he might have right, 
&c. but could not get it, because he was so 
largely rewarded by the other party. And 
for this grievance he prays remedy for 
God and pity’s sake. 

‘*4, Whereas Nicholas de Cerues com- 
plains that he was imprisoned in Newgate 
by the procurement of William de Brump- 
ton, Ralph de Hengham was asked by the 
auditors why he was so imprisoned more 
than Henry de la Leygh, who was con- 
victed with the said Nicholas. He (Heng- 
ham) said that after the said persons were 
adjudged to prison they were delivered 
to Richard de Bretteville, who kept them 
till the end of the term, when he brought 
two writs and asked the said Ralph to 
sign them for their committal, which was 
done. And Richard de Bretteville being 
called and sworn acknowledged that one 
William son of Hugh the parson of Te- 
messford who was with William de Brump- 
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ton, and an adversary of the said Nicholas 
and Henry, came and told him on behalf 
of the said W. de Brumpton to put the 
said Nicholas in irons and ill-use him, 
And being further asked if William de 
Brumpton so ordered him by word of 
mouth, he said on oath that he never spoke 
to him about it, but the said William de 
Temessford often came to him and told 
him from his master to injure the said 
Nicholas as much as he could.” 

In this case the judges appear to excuse 
themselves at the expense of a third per- 
son. But what an insight into the state of 
the judicial system is given by the evidence 
of their own witness on oath! Brompton 
was one of the disgraced judges, though 
the only charge hitherto known to have 
been brought against him was dismissed 
as unconfirmed. 

“5. John le Chauv complains that 
Wymund le Chauv summoned 60 and 
more knights and others by means of a 
writ of Chancery which he had forged, 
and to which he attached a counterfeit of 
the King’s seal. When the said John 
complained to Ralph de Hengham thereof 
he at once dismissed the case; and he 
(John) was attacked by the said Wymund 
in the city of Bedford and with difficulty 
escaped being killed.’’ 

The next complaint is printed entire. 
It presents some peculiar points and is 
complete, even to the endorsement of the 
judgment upon the case, as far as the 
King’s Commissioners could decide it : 

‘*A nostre seinour le Rey et soun 
counseil se pleint Nicol de Ver et Anneis 
sa femme de Sire Rauf de Hengham, Jus- 
tice le Rey que le avaund dite Nicol et 
Anneis sa femme vinderent a Sire Rauf 
et ly prierent counseil et heaie a porchacer 
un maner que est apele Cokham et les 
apurtenances en Sutsex que Sire Roberd 
de Vel thint a queu maner Nichol de Ver 
et Anneis sa femme avaint dreit. Sire 
Rauf lour demaunda que fust lour volunte 
adoner. Et Nicol ly offrit un carue de 
tere, et sire Rauf repoundit que il ne 
irrait mie de soun hostel a Weymonster 
pur un carue de tere. Et le avaund dit 
Nicol se sendit que il ne estoit pas de poer 
de pleder le avaund dit sire Roberd de 
Vel saunz counseil et en des de Justices. 
Et graunta a Sire Rauf la meite de quant 
que il poa purchacer. Et a ce fere et 
leument tener sire Rauf les avaund dist 
Nicol et Anneis jurir sour seins devaunt 
ly et devaunt Sire Johan de Okecestre et 
Sire Willam soun chapelein. Et main- 
tenaund de Ael fust leve sour Sire Roberd 
de Vel de le maner Kocham e les apur- 
tenaunces, et apres ce Sire Rauf fist Peres 
de Haverhille soun clerk le atourne Nicol 
et Anneys sa femme pur sure le plai de 
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ce bref et pledames un an et plus. Et 
pus vint Sire Roberd de Vel et se dota de 
ce plai et parla issi a Sire Rauf que il ly 
graunta pais a sa volunte et il ly doreit 
cc. mars le queus Sire Rauf receut. Et 
pais passa taunt tost en countre Nicol et 
Anneis sa femme en lour absenz et saunz 
lour seute. Et de ce deus cent mars paia 
Sire Rauf et le avaunt dist Nicol 1. mars. 
Et ounkes de plus ne voleit soun gre fere. 
Et ce mette il bon en deu et en bon pais. 
Et sour ce prie Nicol a nostre segnour le 
Rey et a soun counseil remedie. De si 
cum Sire Rauf pati et Justice uncore se 
pleint a nostre seignour le Rey et a soun 
counseil Nicol de Ver que la ou se mist 
en le counseil . . . . de Hengham de un 
bref de mort de auncestre leve sour Abbe 
de Langeleie en Nortfolke de le maner de 
Brom en le eir de Nortfolk vint le Abbe 
et ly tendi lx. mars pour soun dreit de 
vaunt Justices et paiis. Et Nicol de- 
maunda un jour de repit jekes il ont parle 
o Sire Rauf de Hengham. Et il ala a 
Loundres et demaunda soun counseil, et 
Sire Rauf conseila que il lessat pais passer. 
Et Nicol retourna en Eir et graunta paiis 
par soun counseil et le pays passa en 
countre ly. Dount Nicol par soun coun. 
seil perdit le Ix. mars. Et dount Nicol 
bon parceut que il estoit parti. Et tot 
outrement ly deceut. Dount Nicol prie 
nostre seignour le Rey et soun counseil 
remedie sour ce graunt damage. Et tut 
se mette il en deu et en bon pays.’’ 

(On the back) ‘ Quia prima querela 
tangit Regem ; ideo coram Rege. Et quo 
ad ultimam querelam quia constat audi- 
toribus quod dictus Nicholaus falso quere- 
batur; ideo in misericordia, set condonatur 
quia pauper est.’’ 

I think it will be admitted that this case 
alone is very strong against Hengham. 
The description of striking the bargain to 
which the poor suitor was bound by oath 
before witnesses, is as curious as the facts 
are disgraceful; and surely nothing could 
be more characteristic of the regular trader 
in justice than the answer that “ he would 


not go out of his house at Westminster 
for a carucate of land.”’ 

My examination of the Close Roll also 
throws some light upon a doubtful point 
in the succession of the judges. 

By a letter dated 24th Sept. (i.e. nearly 
three weeks before the precept to the 
sheriffs given above) Ralph de Sandwich 
was associated with John de Lovetot and 
the other Justices of the Common Pleas 
as Chief Justice, in the place of Thomas 
de Weyland. Of his elevation to the 
bench there was hitherto but very doubtful 
evidence, and Mr. Foss has properly hesi- 
tated in admitting him to the list at this 
period. 

Weyland’s offence is said by the Dun- 
stable chronicler to have been the abetting 
of murder, and there are three entries 
upon the Close Roll which show that all 
his lands and personal property were 
seized by the King for some offence some 
time before the issue of the precept for 
the general inquiry. 

By L.C. of 19 Sept. the lands, &c. of 
Thomas de Weyland in the county of 
Norfolk, which had been taken into the 
sheriff’s hands, were committed to William 
de Berry and Robert de Stalham. 

By L.C. of 13 October the King’s 
escheator on this side Trent was directed 
to deliver to Margaret, the wife of Thomas 
de Weyland, the clothes, jewels, and other 
things belonging to the person of the said 
Margaret. 

And by L.C. of 14 October 607, of 
land were granted to the same Margaret, 
out of the lands of the said Thomas which 
were in the King’s hands, “ occasione qua- 
rundam transgressionum quas dicitur per- 
petrasse.”’ 

It was certainly not till some time after 
this latter date that any of the other 
judges were disgraced ; and the first sus- 
picions of their misconduct may have 
arisen in the course of an inquiry into the 
crime alleged against Weyland. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 


Tue Earzy Use or PAper in ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Hallam, in his In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe, 
Chap. I. § 58—65, has summed up the 
authorities that fix the date of the intro- 
duction of paper into Europe as a vehicle 
of writing—a question he very justly dis- 
tinguishes apart from its invention ; but 
he is not enabled to demonstrate much as 
to the useand adoption of paper in England, 
either for the purposes of communication 
by letter, preservation of accounts, mat- 
ters of business, or for remembrances 
quasi of record; leaving it to be inferred 
by his readers from the paucity of the 


instances he cites that paper was by no 
means in general use in England till near 
the end of the reign of Edward the Third. 

The following extract from a contempo- 
raneous Year Book, containing a Report 
of Pleadings before the Justices in Eyre 
at the Tower of London in the 14th year 
of King Edward the Second, will (in my 
opinion) tend more towards fixing the 
date of the general use of paper in England 
than any other yet cited. I will give you 
the extract entire, as it sets forth why the 
mayoralty of the city of London was seized 
into the king’s hand in consequence of 
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the corrupt practices of John Gisors,* and 
has therefore some historical interest. 
[Year Book of London, Iter 14 Edw. II. 
MS. Harl. 453,f ff. 11, et seq.) Placita 
Itineris London coram Hervico de Stan- 
ton et Sociis suis apud Turrim London’ 
anno r. R’ E. filii R’ Edwardi quinto de- 
cimo.t 

Translation.—“* * * * * By the 
verdict of an Inquest it was found, that, 
whereas the freemen of the city of Lon- 
don had such a franchise that if any of 
them were indicted of felony they should 
be delivered on mainprise until the coming 
of the justices in Eyre, and in the mean- 
while they ought not to answer to any 
indictment or appeal,—So it was, that 
one Henry of Brandon, who was not free 
of the city of London, was indicted of 
manslaughter, &c. the sixth year of the 
reign of the king that nowis; and John 
of Gisors then mayor of London caused 
his name to be put in paper [en paper— 
another copy of this MS. reads ‘en lo* 
papier’—] among the names of those who 
were freemen of the city, and received as 
free of the city, and caused the date of the 
entry &c. to be put six weeks before the 
felony committed, and afterwards de- 
livered him on mainprise as free of the 
city &c. whereby the king’s suit and the 
party’s was delayed against common right : 
-and because the said mayor was chosen by 
the commonalty of the said city, and his act 
must turn to the prejudice of the com- 
monalty, and he misused this franchise 
to the disinherison of the king and the 
dishonour of the crown, it was awarded 
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that this franchise was lost for evermore ; 
and consequently, because he had wrong- 
fully used this franchise as mayor and by 
colour of his mayoralty, the mayoralty 
was taken into the king’s hand at his 
grace; and Sir Ralph de Berners was as- 
signed warden on the king’s behalf; and 
it was commanded all the sheriffs and 
other ministers of the city, and others, 
that they should be obedient to him ; and 
the said John is in ward, and at the king’s 
grace. And afterwards in the place of 
Sir Ralph was Sir Robert of Kendall § 
assigned warden of London on the king’s 
behalf by commission,|; and he brought 
the king’s commission that commanded 
this into Eyre,’’ &c. 

In addition to the instances of cot- 
ton paper now in existence and referred 
to by Mr. Hallam, may be noticed an 
ancient manuscript book, now in the pos- 
session of the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field, and which Mr. Gresley of that city, 
solicitor, their registrar, obligingly ex- 
hibited to me. This cotton paper presents 
the appearance of a smooth pressed sur- 
face rendered apt to receive the exaration 
of the pen by size or some similar prepa- 
ration, and now rendering the surface of 
a brown colour; the edges of the leaves, 
from which the sizing preparation has 
been worn or rubbed off, disclose the 
white cotton much the same as it appears 
in its raw state: in fact the makers of 
this paper seem to have followed the 
course of the manufacturers of the ancient 
papyrus. 
Yours &c. T.E. T. 


On RomAN INscRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN. 


Huddersfield, Jan. 30. 

Mr. Ursan,—There are few minds so 
cold and indifferent to the memory of past 
events, as to view a newly-found inscrip- 
tion, whether on an altar, or a statue, or 
a mere tile, without inquiring with more 
or less eagerness, what is the meaning, 
the date, or history of such remains.— 
‘* What mean ye by these stones ?’’ has 
been the language of all ages, when ap- 





pealing to their ancestors concerning any 
monument of the olden time. Some of 
these, it is true, as mere works of art, may 
not be worth the preserving ; but of their 
possible value, as aids to some future his- 
torian, none but the classical scholar can 
form a just estimate. We can readily 
applaud the motive of our Christian an- 
cestors, who in the moment of their eman- 
cipation from Heathen darkness, were 





* The misdemeanor with which John de Gisors was charged had been committed 


during his mayoralty eight years before. 


One Henry de Braundeston had slain a man 


in holy church at our Lady atte hille; and the mayor had admitted the felon to the 
franchise of London after the felony was done.—French Chronicle of London, (printed 


for the Camden Society, 1844,) p. 41. 


t+ The MS. of this report is contemporaneous with the proceedings in Eyre. 


There 


are two other reports of this Ite, one of which is preserved in Lincoln’s Inn library. 
$ De Itinere apud London.—Pat. 14 Edw. II. p. 1, m. 7. 
§ This Robert of Kendall had been not long previously appointed Constable of 











Dover Castle.—Pat. 12 Edw. II. p. 1, m. 8. 

|| Rex concessit Roberto de Kendale officium Majoratus Civitatis London’ quod 
jam in curia Regis coram Justiciariis itinerantibus apud Turrim London’ captum fuit 
in manus Regis apud Westm’ 20° Februarii. [1321].—Pat. 14 Edw. II. p. 2, m. 22. 
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eager to eradicate all marks of Paganism, 
wherever they found them, and we are 
not surprised that they used the ruins of 
Roman buildings to erect their churches ; 
still less, that whenever they met with a 
Heathen inscription, they either buried it 
in the foundation, turned it into the wall, 
broke or utterly obliterated it, deeming it, 
as well they might, as one of those unholy 
emblems of an impure faith which could 
not be too soon removed from the view of 
the primitive converts.* When such altars 
are discovered in our day, they excite no 
other feeling than mere curiosity, either 
as works of art, or else as memorials of 
past ages, and in the minds of most per- 
haps a feeling of thankfulness may arise, 
that we live in a happier era than when 
such Heathen altars were of universal 
adoption. There are often objects too 
that may render the preservation of such 
inscriptions desirable. The discovery of 
such heavy remains as altars usually indi- 
cates the site of a once existing Roman 
town, or permanent settlement, for they 
are never found, so far as my experience 
enables me to judge, in their temporary 
camps. 

The discovery of an altar on the banks 
of the Wharf, has placed beyond doubt 
the true site of Olicana,t and there is 
another remarkable fact communicated to 
us by this altar, respecting Olicana or 
Ilkley, that it was rebuilt in Severus’s 
time by Virus Lupus, Lieutenant and Pro- 
pretor in Britain. One historical fact leads 
to another,—why rebuilt if not previously 
destroyed? This too would lead into 
another field of inquiry intimately con- 
nected with the Roman topography of the 
district. The chance discovery of a Ro- 
man altar in Stainland, in the parish of 
Halifax, led to the finding of the Roman 
town at the Ealdfield, near Scammonden. 

But of all the Roman altars that have 
at sundry times been brought to light in 
Britain, there is none that has excited 
more attention, at home or abroad, than 
the altar dedicated to the goddess of the 
Brigantes, found at Greteland in this 
neighbourhood in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I have already ¢ stated some 
singular circumstances relating to this 
altar, and there are others of a highly in- 


teresting nature which remain to be told. 
Besides, there are many reasons which 
make it desirable that every doubt re- 
specting the finding of this altar should 
be cleared up. It has been stated that in 
those parts of the continent of Europe 
formerly occupied by the Brigantes there 
has been no altar or inscription found, 
dedicated to this goddess; which, if it is 
the case, only shews how great was the 
respect paid by the Romans to the British 
Brigantia. Another point of view that 
renders this altar so much a matter of 
interest to the local antiquary in this dis- 
trict is, its importance in reference to the 
Roman topography of this district; for, if 
Camden (as has heen insinuated) has 
been misled in his account, we must either 
abandon the claim of Greteland altogether, 
or else look for evidence from another 
quarter. 

Shall I confess to you, Mr. Urban, 
that I feel some personal interest on the 
subject, inasmuch as the place where Cam- 
den saw this altar was but a short dis- 
tance from my own neighbourhood? It 
is the more gratifying to me therefore to 
find such ample justice done to the accu- 
racy of the great Father of English anti- 
quaries, by the contents of the interesting 
voucher which we owe to the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. That voucher might have re- 
mained another century, as effectually 
buried within the learned walls of the 
Bodleian Library as was the altar itself 
within the precints of the Roman station 
at Greteland, had not some genius of Eald, 
such as the distinguished antiquary I have 
just named, evoked from its hiding place 
this interesting document. That docu- 
ment has fully confirmed the accuracy of 
Camden’s account of the discovery of this 
altar. It tells us too, that two years after 
its discovery Camden paid a visit to the 
Saviles at Bradley Hall, in the August of 
1599. But I will no longer withhold 
from your readers the document itself, 
extracting from the published account of 
the learned discoverer some of his pre- 
liminary remarks to the following effect. 

‘* Amongst those which are called 
Dodsworth’s Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, is a volume which is only called 
his as having been in his possession, and 





* There are a great number of Roman altars found in the course of the wall of 
Antoninus and the wall of the Lower Isthmus, and we can only account for the many 
strange deities and mythic personages introduced to our notice by these means, by the 
different nations from which the levies of the Roman armies were drawn. Almost 
every province of the Roman empire contributed its contingent. The mythology of 
some of these inscriptions is deserving of future notice. 

+ The concluding part of an inscription on the tombstone of a Vicar‘of Halifax in 
1691, in the old church at Halifax, has this sentence. ‘“ Post exiguum autem Olicane 
temporis impensum morienti hanc desideratam requiem sibi dedit Deus.’’ Here 


Halifax is called by the name of Olicana. 
}~ Magazine for Jan, 1852, p. 57. 
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as having come with his own great col- 
lection into the possession of the family of 
Fairfax, from whom they passed to the 
Bodleian. This volume, which is num- 
bered Lviti. contains a multitude of notes 
relating to the affairs of the manor of 
Wakefield, and especially relating to those 
portions of the parish of Halifax which 
are within that manor. The collector of 
these notes was an officer of the manor 
under the Saviles, John Hanson of Wood- 
house in Elland, a person known to Dods- 
worth, who speaks of him as one who 
was studious in antiquities. In blank 
places of this volume he has entered a 
few memoranda of occurrences in his 
neighbourhood, and among these is the 
following particular and important notice 
of the discovery of the Greteland altar. 

‘* Memorandum, that in the latter end 
of the month of April, an. dom. 1597, 
anno Elizabethe Regine 39, one Thomas 
Miles a labouring man and John Hally- 
well, digging upon a lawe of stones at the 
back of the house of Jeffery Ramsden at 
the Thick Hollins, did light upon a stone 
squared, in length about a yard, having 
Roman characters on two sides engraven, 
and being plain of the other two sides, 
having partizans or crests at the top and 
at the bottom, with some other flourishes : 
which stone had four holes in the top, 
whereunto it should seem some other 
thing had been fastened, and the foot 
thereof had stood upon a square stone 
wrought with partizans, &c. The charac- 
ters contained five lines on one side, and 
but two of the other, and were very difti- 
cult to read. There was also found in 
the said lawes, and in other places there- 
abouts, divers foundations of houses, and 
some Roman coins, and squared stones 
and thick stones with iron nails, in the 
earth in divers places of the ground called 
Thickhollins, lying upon the height near 
the Clayhouse, near unto the Linwell.”’ 

He then gives a drawing of the altar, 
with a copy of the inscription as it was 
then read, which completely identifies it 
with the altar of which Camden gives an 
account. 

So much for the altar found at Grete- 
land. There is yet another scarcely less 
singular remain, which attracted the no- 
tice of Camden during his visit to this 
neighbourhood. It was a Roman hypo- 
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caust found in Grimscar wood, as well as 
tiles, bearing the same inscription* as 
some I have at various times found at the 
Eald-Fields, considered by Watson to be 
the site of the ancient Cambodunum. We 
are now therefore sufficiently enlightened 
on this subject. The light that has beamed 
from the shelves of the Bodleian has for 
ever chased away those clouds of un- 
certainty respecting the accuracy of Cam- 
den which some succeeding antiquaries 
had raised, and we are now fully assured 
that within the space of three miles there 
existed two Roman stations. Nor is there 
any thing so singular in this, the same 
circumstance occurring in other Roman 
stations. So many Roman coins indeed 
found in different parts of this neighbour- 
hood sufficiently testify the lengthened 
domicile of that people, and it is more 
than probable that Greteland was not the 
only station the Romans had in addition 
to the Eald-Fields. Deferring however the 
consideration of this, as well as some other 
similar points of a mere local nature, to a 
future opportunity, I must once more re- 
call the attention of your readers to Han- 
son’s memoranda, which, at the same time 
that they give a circumstantial account 
of the finding of the altar, communicate 
to us another interesting piece of informa- 
tion, the visit of the illustrious Camden 
to Sir John Savile of Bradley Hall, in this 
neighbourhood, in the August of 1599, 
two years after the discovery of the altar. 
This Sir John Savile was steward of the 
honor of Wakefield, and was made one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in 1598. 
It was in the reign of Elizabeth that the 
branch of the Saviles at Bradley Hall was 
in the zenith of its glory, for in that reign 
three brothers of that family resided there 
in early life, of whom Sir John was the 
eldest. In that learned age, which has 
sometimes been styled the golden age of 
English literature, the three brothers were 
all distinguished for their great learning, 
and all inclined to antiquarian pursuits. 
Betwixt these brothers and Camden a 
close friendship existed, and with Thomas, 
the youngest, a frequent epistolary inter- 
course was maintained ; for, in the ‘* Epis- 
tole varie ad illustres viros,”+ written by 
Thomas, there are fifteen addressed to 
Camden. This may probably have been 
the reason why Camden, in his prelimi- 


* Cou. 1111. BRE. The same pen that described the altar writes as follows re- 


specting the hypocaust. 


‘** 5th Augusti, 1599, eruditus ille antiquarius, G. Camdenus, 


cum hospitavit apud domum Jo. Savile Baronis Scaccarii apud Bradley, enarravit mihi, 
quod opus predictum fuit balneum, pro nobilibus Romanis, quibus multum utebantur, 
cum hanc insulam possidebant, quo die equitavi cum eo ad Bradford,’’ &c. &c. 

+ They were published by Dr. Thomas Smith of Magdalene college, Oxford, in a 
book entitled ‘‘ V. A. Gulielmi Camdeni, et illustrium virorum ad G. Camdenum 


Epistole.”’ 
Roman stations. 


Some of these letters relate to Yorkshire, and to the identification of the 
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nary discourse to the Brigantes, calls this and heavy remains as altars and founda- 
Thomas his learned friend. InCamden’s tions of houses are usually confined to 
time the study of Roman topography was __ their principal stations. 
at a low ebb; how welcome therefore to It was the discovery of some sepulchral 
him must have been the suggestions of monuments and foundations of houses 
such accomplished scholars and antiqua- that demonstrated the site of the Roman 
ries as the Saviles. Indeed he expresses town near Adell Mill, in Yorkshire, and 
his obligation to Sir John Savile for his in Thoresby’s time the adjacent Roman 
many kindnesses, and for the benefit camp was in a very perfect state. It 
which his great work had derived from seems to have been one of those unre- 
his great learning. But Camden was no corded stations which were founded sub- 
closet antiquary, gleaning from the stores sequently to the date of the last of the 
of others. He was anxious himself to Itinera, the names of which have not been 
investigate personally what he undertook handeddowntous.t From the fragments 
to describe, and spent many years inex- of statues, pillars, aqueducts, inscriptions, 
ploring different parts of the kingdomin &c. it is evident too this must have been 
quest of materials for that great work a station of considerable note. We are 
which was to be the foundation of his told that among other vestigia of Roman 
future fame. We can easily therefore occupancy there was dug up a statue to 
understand the motives that led him to the full proportion of a Roman officer, 
visit Bradley Hall.* Though centuries with a large inscription, both which were 
have rolled over this venerable spot since destroyed by the worse than brutish igno- 
it was adorned by the presence of some of rance and covetousness of the labourers, 
the greatest ornaments of Elizabeth’s who, in a superstitious conceit, bound 
reign, yet in the eye of the antiquary it is - wreaths of straw and twigs around the 
still an object of attraction, though little statue, and afterwards burnt it in hopes 
remains of the venerable pile which was of finding some hidden treasure, and then, 
standing in the time of Camden. Were in anger at their disappointment, broke it 
it not an encroachment on your pages to to pieces. The monuments above alluded 
dwell any longer on this part of the sub- to were sepulchral, for in one of them 
ject, much might be said on the events were the letters H S E, for hic situs est, 
connected with this altar in after years; below “ pientiss.’’ A portion of the stone 
but for a fuller and more clear exposition having been broken off, the remainder of 
of all the facts relating to its discovery, the inscription could not be ascertained. 
and how it came to pass that the accuracy The other was almost entire, and was also 
and truth of a statement of a fact byCam- a funeral monument, beginning with “‘Diis 
den was called in question, I must refer manibus sacrum,’’ and concluding with 
to the admirable paper of the Rev. Joseph ‘‘ Vixit annos xx.’? Whatever was the 
Hunter, printed in vol. xxxii. of the Ar- name of this Roman station, it seems, 
cheologia pp. 16—24. like that at the Eald-Fields in my own im- 
I have now submitted to the notice of mediate neighbourhood, to have been 
your readers in the present paper in- destroyed by fire, for in both places the 
stances of three Roman altars, all found appearance of many of the stones is such 
in neighbouring Roman stations in this as would be produced by intense heat. At 
part of Yorkshire, and each of the three what time or by whose hands these two 
affording decisive indications of a perma- stations perished, whether in some of the 
nent Roman station. Lighter relics,such insurrections of the native Brigantes, or in 
as coins, urns, &c. are sometimes found  aftertimes by the Saxons or the Danes, we 
in temporary camps, at some distance have no evidence to shew. Butif the era 
from the station in chief, but such fixed of their destruction was synchronous with 








* The present owner of Bradley Hall is the Earl of Mexborough. It once was 
the seat of the Saviles, and in all probability was a spacious mansion; only a 
small part of it now remains, sufficient for a farmer; but the ground about it shews, by 
its inequality, and by a number of stones lodged near the surface, that it has been 
more extensive. Over the gate are the figures 1577, and the letters I. S., John Savile; 
on the kitchen wall is 1598. The chapel being rebuilt, serves the tenant for a barn; 
most of the tower also remains, and the whole has the appearance of a church to persons 
travelling between Ripponden and Eland. 

+ There have been various conjectures respecting this station. Thoresby himself, 
whose account I have adopted, considers it to have been called Burgodunum, because 
a place called Burghedunum is found in Domesday near Adell. We have notice in 
the Ravennate geographer of a station called Pampo or Campocalla, the next station 
to Legeolium, Where are we to place this station ? 
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that of the Ilkley station, it was anterior to 
the time of the Emperor Severus; for the 
altar at Ilkley, to which I have already al- 
luded, was erected for no other purpose 
than to record the restoration of that sta- 
tion bythat Emperor. We have no mention 
ofany such station in Antoninus’s Itinerary. 
It first appears in Ptolemy. How many 
other towns or stations were added in the 
long period intervening between the date of 
the itineraries and the reign of Honorius, 
comprising a period of two centuries, we 
can only conjecture from what we are told 
by the earliest British writers, from whom 
we learn that the face of the country was 
studded with Roman towns and villas. 
Even the devastations of successive con- 
querors, and the lapse of fourteen centuries, 
have not destroyed the remains of many 
of these structures, and, unless I am very 
much deceived, future discoveries will 
bring to light indisputable marks of 
Roman residence in many parts of this 
county, and even in that division of it 
where I now reside, which the antiquaries 
of our day little imagine. Stranded on a 
distant age, like fragments of a shipwreck 
thrown on shore after a devouring tempest, 
these relics of the once mistress of the 
world present themselves in situations 
often least suspected. To the classical 
student and the lover of the fine arts 
many of these remains are of the highest 
value. Fewer, indeed, and fast fading 
from among us as these memorials of the 
olden time will rapidly be in our day, 
from changes everywhere taking place 
around us, it hecomes the more necessary 
to treasure up the hidden testimonials of 
Roman occupancy as often as they are 
brought to light from their long conceal- 
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ment. In that dark period of our history 
which succeeded the departure of the 
Romans we may derive great aid in local 
topography by attending to such dis- 
coveries. Different as the site of Saxon 
towns is from that of Roman in many 
instances, yet it has not without reason 
been maintained, that most if not all the 
larger towns on the banks of rivers were 
originally the ground-plots of Roman 
stations. But we must no longer depend 
upon Roman itineraries, or even Roman 
roads, when we have to decide upon such 
stations as were established in the last 
ages of their dominion in Britain. If this 
circumstance had been always kept in 
view, many useless controversies might 
have been spared, and some erroneous 
conjectures avoided. 

From the want of fixed principles on 
which to found their decisions, some of 
our earlier antiquaries of no mean note 
have fallen into gross mistakes. The dawn 
of a better day has risen in our times, and 
the successful researches of the various 
Societies formed for the promotion of 
Archeological knowledge, will tend to 
infuse a more correct taste and a juster 
appreciation of the value of each future 
discovery. It is in vain now to dwell on 
the past, except, indeed, so far as it may 
afford a lesson for the future. That so 
many monuments of Roman greatness 
have been wantonly destroyed— 

Should only make more mourn’d and more en- 
dear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scattered light, 
And the crush’d relics of their vanished might. 
Lord Byron, Pilgrimage, canto iy. 
Yours, &c. 
J. K. Waker, M.D. Cantab. 


Sr. OLave’s Cuurcu, CHICHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan, Chichester, Feb. 5. 

Permit me to make the following ob- 
servations upon the discoveries at St. 
Olave’s Church, Chichester, noticed in 
your last number, p. 164. The chancel 
floor (as there stated) was raised until the 
present renovation about 4 feet above that 
of the nave, thereby obtaining height suf- 
ficient for a crypt beneath. In the east 
wall of the chancel and below the level 
of this floor were disclosed an arch and 
jambs which once apparently formed an 
entrance to the crypt. The materials 
used in this arch and its appearance have 
excited considerable attention. Its shape is 
not, as has been stated, circular, but is seg- 
mental pointed ; and with this condition, 
the Roman bricks used in its construction 
radiate from their relative centres as well 
as the rude materials would allow. The 
jambs in conjunction with this arch are 
of < same coarse sandstone used in other 


parts of the chancel, and the mortar is 
made with white lime of the ordinary kind. 
No Roman materials have been found ex- 
cepting some bricks measuring 16 inches 
long by 11 inches wide and 2 inches thick, 
similar to those used in the arch men- 
tioned. These were over a doorway in 
the chancel, situate in the position which 
the north pier of the chancel arch oc- 
cupies in churches usually, and were con- 
sequently used in the wall, about 8 feet 
above the floor of the chancel. It is 
evident that this crypt formed part of the 
original design, from the elevated position 
of the windows above. With respect to 
the doorway mentioned in your former 
notice, I think it most probable that it is 
the only part of the original church re- 
maining, and, as was a usual custom, was 
preserved as a memento of it. The ex- 
treme narrowness of this doorway (only 
2 ft. 1 in.) would lead one to ascribe it 
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to a Saxon date. I have gone somewhat 
minutely into details on account of the 
attention which these discoveries have 
attracted from the county Archeological 
Society, which held a special meeting upon 
them on the 30th of December, as well as 
from others. Much as one might wish to 
coincide with those who have ascribed 
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such an extraordinary age to this struc- 
ture, I fear it cannot be done without 
committing an error. It is gratifying, 
however, to say that the church is shaking 
off its former neglected and uninviting 
appearance. 


Yours, &c, CICESTRENSIS. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Recent important accessions to the British Musewm—Proceedings at the Society of Antiquaries- 
Archeology and the Dead—Royal Monuments in Westminster Abbey—Modern and Ancient 
Sepulchral Brasses—Statue of Nelson at Norwich—Queen’s College, Birmingham—Geological 
Society—Linnzan Society—Chronological Institute—The Westminster Play. 


Among the scientific and literary news 
of the past month, not the least gratifying 
is the announcement of several important 
accessions to the treasures of the BririsH 
Museum. Further portions of the As- 
syrian sculptures have arrived, and among 
them a colossal lion, which excited no 
little curiosity in its passage through the 
streets of the metropolis. 

Meanwhile, we are happy to observe 
that the section of our own Antiquities is 
making steady progress under the super- 
intendence of its new and intelligent officer, 
Mr. Franks. A memoir describing its re- 
cent acquisitions was read by that gentle- 
man at the monthly meeting of the Ar- 
cheological Institute, and its substance is 
given in our Report, at p. 287. 

In the department of Manuscripts a 
grand triumph is achieved in the purchase 
of tHE Beprorp Missa; a book which, 
if rivalled and surpassed by others of its 
kind, and by some already in the British 
Museum, is yet especially interesting from 
its historical connection with an illustrious 
member of our royal race, and for its long- 
cherished celebrity. We need not refer 
to its literary illustration by Gough and 
by Dibdin. ‘The last occasion when it 
attracted much notice from the public was 
when it was purchased by the late Sir John 
Tobin of Liverpool in 1833 for the sum 
of 11007. (exclusive of commission). We 
are informed that in 1838 Sir John gave 
it to his son the Rev. John Tobin, with 
several other valuable MSS. ; the whole of 
which were recently disposed of by Mr. 
Tobin to a bookseller, and they have been 
purchased of the latter in one lot for the 
Museum for the sum of 3000/. The rise 
in value of this famous missal is not a little 
remarkable. When first sold out of the 
Duchess of Portland’s collection in 1786, 
King George the Third offered two hun- 
dred guineas, checked, it is said, from go- 

ing further by the expression of extreme 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXVII. 


astonishment on the part of his royal con- 
sort; Mr. Edwards the bookseller there- 
upon carried off the prize by offering 
fifteen guineas more. At the sale of Mr. 
Edwards’s library in 1815 it was bought 
by the Duke of Marlborough for 687/. 15s. 
It has now at length rejoined the Harleian 
Collection, of which it formed a part, un- 
til selected by the Duchess of Portland from 
her father’s library. 

The library of Printed Books is said to 
have obtained a book printed by Caxton, 
in clean condition and wide margin, of 
which no other account is extant than that 
which is furnished by the book itself! We 
wait Mr. Panizzi’s pleasure for further 
particulars. 

At the sale of the library of the Hon. 
Simon Fraser of Lovat (by Messrs. So- 
theby and Wilkinson, on the 10th Feb.), 
the Museum purchased (for 14/.) a copy 
of Ben Jonson’s works, on the binding of 
which are impressed the arms of Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, and within it are 
some verses in the Poet’s own handwriting, 
addressed to the royal favourite, on his 
ill-omened marriage with the divorced 
Countess of Essex. It was a boast of 
Jonson’s editor, Mr. Gifford, that his 
muse was never prostituted in eulogies of 
that inglorious match. It is not a little 
strange that evidence to the contrary 
should have been so unexpectedly pre- 
served. 

At the same sale one of Caxton’s rarest 
productions, the Boke of the Ordre of 
Chyvalry, was sold for 55/. 10s. Only 
two other copies of this are known, which 
are both in the British Museum, and a 
third, wanting many leaves, in the library 
of Lord Spencer. 

It is now understood that the office of 
DIRECTOR OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES, which has been retained pro- 
visionally by Captain Smyth during the 
past year, will be — at the ensuing 
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anniversary by Lord Viscount Strangford. 
His lordship’s early taste for literature 
was marked by his translations from Ca- 
moens, and his affection to historical and 
genealogical studies has been repeatedly 
evinced—not unfrequently, we may add, 
in communications to our own pages. 

We have remarked with regret that the 
conduct of the recent investigation in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster, of 
which we have given some account else- 
where, has introduced some angry feeling 
into the proceedings at Somerset House. 
It is evident that the sentiments of many 
sincere students of antiquity do not en- 
tirely sympathise with the scientific opera- 
tions of Mr. Pettigrew when carried 
beyond the province of archeology into 
those of surgery and anatomy. There 
are many, prejudiced it may be, who attach 
some sanctity to the grave, and consider 
that the remains of a Christian bishop 
should be treated with greater respect 
than those of an Egyptian mummy. But, 
besides this question, another raised some 
irritation. The crosier* had been handed 
over to the British Museum; and when once 
within those walls it could no more be 
brought to Somerset House for examina- 
tion. It was alleged that it had previ- 
ously received some injury from incautious 
handling, and all parties were anxious to 
escape the blame. It was next asked how 
the sandals had come into Mr. Pettigrew’s 
possession ; and it was stated to be his 
intention that they should follow the 
crosier to the British Museum. We 
cannot but regret these heats: yet still we 
think a check may be fairly placed upon 
that undue curiosity which is ready to 
violate the tomb and burst the cerements 
of the dead ; and which has heretofore, in 
too many instances, been indulged to an ex- 
tent at once useless and unjustifiable. 

But we turn with pleasure to proposals 
in a contrary direction. We hear that 
serious considerations are at length enter- 
tained for the restoration of the Royan 
MonuMENTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
It will be remembered that a very beauti- 
ful example of such a restoration was 
placed in the central walk of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Very recently (Feb. 
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23) an excellent memoir on this subject 
has been read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects by Professor T. L. 
Donaldson, at once pointing out what is 
required, and what should be followed or 
avoided in the example which the French 
have set us at St. Denis. We regret that 
the present Dean of Westminster, who 
took some steps towards this desirable 
object, should not have retained his 
former energies to promote and superin- 
tend its execution; but we may felicitate 
ourselves that the spirit of ancient art is 
no longer confined to individual members 
of cathedral and collegiate chapters, but 
is widely diffused among those intelligent 
guardians of some of our most interesting 
antiquities. 

The Messrs. Waller have recently exe- 
cuted a MoNUMENTAL Brass of a more 
important character than any that has 
been made since the revival of the art. It 
is laid down in the chancel of Grimsagh 
chapel, near Preston, in Lancashire. It 
consists of a rich double canopy, of the 
Decorated period, under which are the effi- 
gies of the deceased gracefully and chastely 
designed in an adaptation of modern cos- 
tume. The background is richly disposed, 
the design being made from the jessamine. 
Above each of the canopies arise small 
tabernacles, in which are emblematic 
groups of Law and Justice, and of Cha- 
rity; the former over the male figure, 
the latter over that of the female. The 
pinnacles are surmounted by figures of 
angels holding labels, with the words 
Faith, Hope, and Charity inscribed upon 
them. ‘There are three escutcheons of 
arms, and, besides the inscriptions at the 
feet recording the names of the deceased 
and dates of death, there are texts ar- 
ranged in fillets of brass inclosing the 
whole design. It is inlaid in a slab of grey 
stone, and measures eight feet by four 
feet. It is to the memory of William and 
Ellen Cross, of Red Scar, near Preston. 
We were fortunate in obtaining a sight of 
this elegant brass before it left London, 
and do not hesitate to say that for com- 
bination of the practical uses of this class 
of monuments, and for beauty of design 
and vigour of workmanship, it leaves far 


* Exception has been taken on this occasion to the use of the word crosier, under 
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the idea that that term belonged to the cross-headed staff of an Archbishop, whilst the 
proper term in reference to a Bishop is ‘ pastoral staff.’? But this is a mistake. Mr. 
Way remarks :—*‘ In Anglo-Saxon eruce signifies both a cross and a crook, and from 
similarity of sound between cross and eroce, words perfectly distinct in their derivation, 
some confusion of terms has arisen, especially as regards the usual acceptance of the 
word erosier, which has been supposed to be incorrect. Crosier, however, properly 
signifies the pastoral staff, or croce, the incurved head of which was termed in French 
crosseron, part of the insignia of Bishops.’’ See further in the same note, Promptorium 
Parvulorum, p. 103. It is to be noticed that we still retain the ancient word in the 
modern crutch. 
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behind every performance of modern 
times, and is a happy realization of what 
we prognosticated from the specimen of 
the Messrs. Waller’s genius and skill in 
the Great Exhibition. 

A gentleman in Northamptonshire has 
carried his admiration of SspuLcHRAL 
BrassEs to such an extent that he pro- 
poses to publish the whole of those exist- 
ing in that county, reduced to scale from 
rubbings, and engraved in eighty plates 
in tinted lithography and bronze. It may 
perhaps be doubted whether their beauty 
or curiosity deserve such indiscriminate 
attention; but as a local record such a 
book will be remarkable, and those who 
can afford Four Guineas towards its en- 
couragement are invited to send their 
names to Franklin Hudson, esq. at the 
Willows, Braunston, Daventry. 

Mr. John Gibbs, Architectural Sculptor 
at Wigan (and late of Oxford), announces 
a quarto volume (by subscription) of “A 
series of Designs for Gothic Monuments, 
Churchyard Crosses, Sepulchral Slabs, 
and Head Crosses.’’ 

A colossal Srarure oF NELSON, the 
work of Mr. Thomas Milnes of London, 
has just arrived at Norwich, where it will 
be erected in the Market-place. The 
sculptor has availed himself of the best 
records that remain of the facial linea- 
ments of our great Naval Hero, namely, a 
cast taken during life by Chantrey, and a 
bust, also from life, by Gahagan; and he 
is thought to have been very successful in 
the likeness, as well as accurate in point 
of costume. The material is a fine block 
of Sicilian marble. The expenses were to 
have been defrayed by the individual sub- 
scriptions of the city and county, in which 
Nelson is justly considered as their most 
illustrious native; but we regret to hear 
that the subscription has fallen so short 
as scarcely to exceed the value of the 
marble, and that the artist will conse- 
quently be a great sufferer, unless relieved 
by additional contributions. 

The QuEEN’s CoLLeGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
has obtained the royal assent to a supple- 
mental charter, by which important pri- 
vileges are granted in connexion with the 
Institution. To encourage the mining and 
manufacturing interest, it is enacted by 
this charter that engineers’ diplomas 
under the seal of the College are to be 
granted to students after the three years’ 
study of a prescribed course, and an ex- 
amination satisfactory to a board. Two 
members of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, and two members of the Ar- 
chitectural Society of Birmingham, elected 
by their respective societies previously to 
the annual meeting of the Governors of 
Queen’s College, are to be members of 
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the council of the College. Two members 
of the Law Society of Birmingham are 
also to be members of the council. For 
the theological department a committee 
of council is appointed, comprising the 
Principal, Vice-Principal, Warden, Trea- 
surer, and Dean of Faculty of the College; 
also the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Dean of the Cathedral of Worcester, the 
Archdeacon of Coventry, and the Rectors 
of the parishes of St. Martin and of St. 
Philip, Birmingham. By the privileges of 
this supplemental charter the efficiency of 
the College will be greatly extended, and 
the cause of education in the Midland 
Counties promoted. 

The anniversary meeting of the Gro- 
LoGIcaL Socrety took place on the 20th 
Feb. when the President, W. Hopkins, esq. 
of Cambridge, read the anniversary ad- 
dress, and announced the award of the 
Wollaston medal and fund. The former 
was conferred upon Dr. Fitton, as an 
acknowledgment of the numerous services 
he had rendered by his discoveries and 
writings, more especially those concerning 
the lower part of the cretaceous series, on 
British geology, and on the science in ge- 
neral. The Wollaston fund was awarded 
to Mr. Morris, to aid in the publication 
of a new edition of his valuable and indis- 
pensable ‘‘ Catalogue of British Fossils.’’ 

Beriah Botfield, esq. F.R.S. has pre- 
sented to the Linnzan Society the 
Herbarium of his grandfather William 
Withering, M.D. F.L.S. author of ‘‘ The 
Botanical Arrangement of British Plants.” 

Another new society has been formed, 
under the designation of THz CHRrono- 
LoGIcAL InstiruTE oF Lonpon. Its 
objects are stated to be ‘‘to promote a 
more comprehensive acquaintance with 
chronological literature, and a more exact 
study of this science, both historically and 
mathematically, as well as to establish a 
medium of intercommunication among 
chronologers and other studious and 
learned persons throughout the world, and 
by this means to enlarge the compass of 
comparative chronology.’’ These objects 
are proposed to be effected ‘‘ by literary 
contributions, by collecting and diffusing 
information, by interchange of corre- 
spondence, by lectures on chronology and 
its various branches and applications, and 
by the publication and enlargement of 
chronological works.’’ The annual sub- 
scription is five shillings :~-the Treasurer 
is John Lee, esq. LL.D., F.R.S.; the 
Registrar, Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King of Arms; the Secretary, William 
Henry Black, esq. Assistant Keeper of 
Public Records; the Council, William 
Camps, esq. M.D., Louis A. Chamerovsow, 
esq., J. R. Hind, esq. F,R.S., Rev. Tho 
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mas Pyne, M.A., William Rutter, esq. 
F.R.A.S., and the Rev. Joseph Turnbull, 
B.A. Whilst we cannot but wish well to 
the objects proposed by these gentlemen, 
we must take the opportunity to say that 
we do not admit the force of their argu- 
ment that “the principle of the division 
of labour,’’ as developed in “ the establish- 
ment of various societies ’’ is necessarily an 
advantage to science. There is something 
in the multiplication of learned societies 
opposed to the original principle of asso- 
ciation at all: and, instead of division of 
labour (which is all very well as applied 
to individuals, or to committees,) the mul- 
tiplication of societies produces rather dis- 
traction, rivalry, and alienation ; and we 
now appear more to require the re-union 
and consolidation, in some systematised 
form, of many kindred societies that al- 
ready exist, than the weakening effect of 
the formation of new ones. 

The WestTMINSTER ScuHoLars before 
their Christmas vacation, performed, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, one of the 
Comedies of Terence. The play was the 
Eunuchus, which was personated with a 
spirit quite equal to former years. On 
the third night of performance H.R.H. 
Prince Albert was present, with the Lord 
Chancellor, several of the judges, and 
other persons of distinction. The Pro- 
logue and Epilogue were compositions of 
great merit, the former ailusive to the 
Great Exhibition, the latter to the Bloomer 
costume. According to our practice for 
many years past, we place these com- 
positions upon record. 

Protocus 1n Eunucuum. 1451. 
Iterum Decembris sancta libertas redit, 
Afrumque scena revocat; sed non possumus 
Terentianam hanc fabulam in scenam edere, 
Moresque priscos et jam preeteritas diu 
Apud vos revocare veterum consuetudines, 
Quin et mutatas Attice terre vices, 
Nostrseque memores contemplemur patrize. 
Nam dum illa infelix quanta de spe decidit 
Summoque merite glorie fastigio, 

Nos contra, Thulen accolentes ultimam, 
In quanta nos ereximus conamina! 

Ergo anno jam peracto bis millesimo 
Mire edificatum vidimus Palatium, 

Cui non rigebat mole saxea latus 
Firmique solito roboris fulcimine, 

Sed vitrea sic micabat pulchritudine, 

Et pene incredibili artificis solertia, 
Tanquam si nebula,mane consurgens novo, 
Gelata medio constitisset ethere. 

Sed inerat edi si quid usquam splendidi, 
Si quid magnifici, si quid ignoti prius 
Ars hominum efficere posset atq; industria; 
Denique natura si quid olim cautitis 
Terre in latebris condidisset abditis, 

Si quid sub alto custodisset squore, 
Sive in inaccessis montibus, id inerat quoq; 
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Non hic consertas vidimus bello manus 
Acrisve tristes iree contumelias, 
Sed universam gentium concordiam, 
Sed verba amoris mutui frequentia, 
Hominesque vari‘ stirpe, natura, solo, 
Sub uno amicé tecto commiscerier. 
Et ipsa quamvis vix brevi mora domus 
Fuerit dilapsa, non dilabentur tamen 
Que multa ab illé oritura speramus bona; 
Namad promovendas artes atq; industriam, 
Regnumque Pacis auree diutinum, 
Eam et contulisse et collaturam postea 
Nec pauca nec peritura fas sit credere. 
Nec tu hisce nostris laudibus silebere, 
Hec tanta adortus, Princeps augustissime, 
Hac arte pulchriores tu victorias 
Pace reportasti, quam per arma ceteri; 
Lauruque melius civicé cingis comam, 
Quam si tonitrua Martis, atque militum 
Vultus minaces, et dire clangor tube 
Czedem fugamque concelebrirint hostium. 


Tot inter rerum scilicet miracula 
Qui nobis esset, qui nostre scene locus ? 
Cur temeré huc tantos advocamus hospites ? 
Hoc nempe freti, qudd tu, Princeps op- 

time, et 
Regina nostra, ciim vos artes ceteras 
Amatis, tum rem comicam non spernitis, 
Et quem nos Angli vindicamus proprium, 
Tov pupidvovy sectamine Shaksperium, 
Istum ergo, vivum quem colebat unicé 
Eliza nostra, nunc colit VicTorta ; 
Itidemque te speramus hunc Terentium, 
Quem nobis eadem Eliza consulto dedit 
Hac scené agendum, et ipsa scene interfuit, 
Non omni ex parte dedignaturum, licet 
Subinde multa erremus, ut pueri quidem. 
Sin que velimus non poterimus assequi, 
Non tam quod agimus, quam quod volumus 
respice. 

On the sccond representation the fol- 
lowing lines had formed the commence- 
nient of the Prologue :— 


Priusquam res hodierne laudis tangimus, 

Primum quidem illi qui sunt abrepti domo 

Huic nostri sunt deflendi, preesertim duo 

Alumni; quorum hic Medicus prudentis- 
simus,* 

Diu Professor inerat Oxoniensibus, 

Agensque viridem jam senectutem modo 

Decessit, plenus annis, felicissime. 

Alter, oriundus Celticé prosapia, 

Quum Regis interesset consiliis diu,t 


* John Kidd, M.D. Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Oxford, 
and Radcliffe Librarian, F.R.S. &c. 

+ The Right Hon. Charles W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P. some time President of the 
Board of Control. During his presidency 
he gave two writerships to Westminster 
School, to be openly contested for ; and 
his rare munificence to his early friend 
and schoolfellow, the poet Southey, is a 
matter of history, 
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Res Indicas summa administrabat fide, 

Et jura consulentis ille curiz 

Callebat unus omnium exactissime ; 

Qui summa notus usque munificentia 

Ad alenda ingenia de suo largé dedit, 

Et dum per etatem et morbum potuit 
quidem, 

Westmonasterienses ut natos fovit suos. 


Epitocus in Eunucuum. 1851. 


Enter Thais, Puthias, and Dorias, dressed as 
loomers. 
Tu.—Pol! nostra inventum admirabile! nil fuit 
unquam 
Suave magis ; nec, me judice, commodius. 
En tibi vestitus, qualem hic mirabilis annus 
Nunc primitm in terris edidit, ‘* exhibuit.” 
Vestium earundem semper, formeeque hodiern 
Teedet amatores, scis satis ipsa, meos. 
Py.—Captabit novitas. (Tu.)—Tunicata scilicet 
in me 
Diana hine partem vindicat, inde Venus. 
Callidus, ah! veterum quisquis fuit ile virorum, 
Qui palla jussit crus muliebre tegi ? 
Inde ignominia et contempti injuria sextis, 
Virginea et fiuxit falsus in ora pudor. 
Sed jam preteriti rumpuntur vincula seecli ; 
Aucupium ecce ineo Bloomeriana novum. 
Py.—Imberbem doctx te mirabuntur Athenee ; 
Ta.—Me sibi rivalem nunc fateatur Amor. 
[Phedria enters.] 
Py.—Jure quidem, sed Pheedria adest ;— (PH.)— 
Num Thaida cerno ? 
Veste isté ? (Tu.)—Totam Thaida, ut ante, tuam. 
Pa.—Vix oculis credoipse meis. (TH.)—Mi Phe- 
dria, salve! 
Sed cur stas? cur non oscula nota petis ? 
Pu.—Nec color immutatur adhue ? (TH.)—Cune- 


taris ? at ipsa (satis. 

Incipiam— (Puo.)—est audax in-que-pudica 

Tn.—Mirum hoc ? veritm hodie nullo discrimine 
sexfis 


Femina, tanquam vir, scit, meditatur, agit. 
Summum, crede, nefas et iniquum est; foemina 
semper, 
Serva velut, partes inferioris aget ? 
Pulpita cur mihi non pateant ? (Py.)—Cur rostra ? 
(Dox.)—Forumque ? 
Pu.—Dii meliora! (Tn.)—Quid ? an defore verba 
putas ? 
Do.—Cur non feeminei fuerint suffragia juris ? 
Feeminea argento num minus apta manus ? 
Pu.—Pacifice sedant pugiles fera jurgia potu : 
Ta.—Civica nimirum juraque et era prius 
Albani coluére Patres; nunc, Cardine verso, 
Matrum concilium, Bel/e petitor, adi. 
Plurima dulce bibet sitiens Sophonisba venenuin, 
(Noxia non tradet pocula amica manus,) 
Femina pro patria, non deficiente crumend, 
Flebilis ignotos exul adibit agros ; 
Ta.—Usque imos demissa pedes stola longa de- 
center 
Nosmet captivas invalidasque tenet. 
Pu.—Sed novus unde habitus? (TH.)—Natura, 
magistra modorum 
Optima ; naturam est tutius usque sequi. 
Inspice me! geminis ut libera cruribus utor! 
(Cruribus et, credo, est forma venusta meis) 
Corporis anginam muliebris, et horrida septa 
(Masculeo est horuim nomen in ore nefas), 
Rejeci; ah! miser? fueram constricta! (PH.)— 
Ita ? Tu.—Nune sunt 
Omnia laxain me. (PH.)—Laxa fuére prius. 
Tu.—Ecce tibi existo vera ac mera foemina; nil 
mi est 
Fraude yafra demptum, nil superimpositum. 
Py.—Nec mihi—non est cur ego macra ac juncea 
fiam, 
Devincto, ut mos est, corpore virginibus ? 
Sanam me cingam peplo, cui crinis equinus 
Sustinet Inmunmeras orbe rigente plicas ? 


O pudor! o mores! quantum est in rebus inane : 
Quantula adhuc mulier pars fuit ipsa sui! 
Num stratum incedens verram, ceu scopa, lutosum, 
Qualem Paxtonus noster habere cupit ? 
Tu.—Barbaricus mos est ;—sed dic, quid Pheedria 
sentis ? exiguis. 
Pu.—De quo? (Tu.)—De braccis, suaviolum, 
Py.—Non formosa magis quam dudum nostra vi- 
detur ? 
Pu.—Est cert? ex omni parte videnda magis, 
Tu.—Ex qua parte minus velles me, ingrate, vi- 
dere ? 
Pu.—Cetera ne memorem, displicuére pedes. 
Tu.—Hi, perjure, pedes? queis oscula tu dare 
quondam 
Jurares ;— (PH. )—Nondum cernere contigerat. 
Tu.—Ergo mihi impun? insultas? at militem 
adibo. 
Pu.—Quid stas? succincta currere veste potes. 
TH.—Barbaries ! actum est—Pythia, hune que- 
ramus. 
[7hraso enters with Gnatho.] Py.—at ipse 
Ingreditur. (TH.)— Salve, fortis amansque 
Thraso. [mina, seu mas, 
Tur.—Quid monstri hoc ? sexu ancipiti; seu fo- 
Incertum ? (Gx.) — Esse genus suspicor 
avdpdo-yuvov 
Tu.—Sic nobis ludos facitis ? sed semper agrestes 
Estis, pigri animis, ingenioque rudes. 
Tradito inheritis stulti ; ; mihi tenditur ultra ; 
Americos fines, Hesperiamque sequar. 
Py.—Illic in pretio est mulier; lex omnibus equa 


est 5 
Veraque libertas ; auriferumque solum, 
Gn.— Auriferum! hem! (Py.)—Nostre non illic 
munera deerunt [ais ? 
Thaidi. (TaHRr.)—Amatorum tantum erit agmen 
Nimirum bracce mittentur, zona, flagellum, 
Vitte. (GN.)—Cum vittis nil reor esse tibi. 
Tur.—Haud opus est istis—quippe aurum mi 
ipsa parabo ; 
Non nullo Thais numine carpet iter. 
Pu.—Altera tu Danaé fortasse evaseris! (Tu.)— 
Omen 
Accipio ; sex jam mensibus, ut perhibent, 
Alarum vasto obtentu Jovis armiger ales 
Grdiam istam servam protegit Americus. 
Pu.—Non referre pudet tali cum veste soror em, 
Que stat nuda sua tecta pudicitia ? 
THR.—Quinam isti sunt Americi? (GN.)—Genus 
est populorum 
Qui primi in cunctis artibus esse volunt, 
Nec sunt;— (Tu.)—Imm)d sunt; testis siet ille 
phaselus 
Quem nuper vestras exsuperfsse rates 
Cui non nota satis? (Py.)—Testis siet ZZobbs’-ius 


iste 
Callidaque Angliacis ars inimica seris, 
Quanquam Brama diu luctatus sit;— (Do.)-— 
Briareusque 


Messorum MacCormick-ius iste: ferat, 
Qui meruit, palmam ;— (Tu.)—Sed perditur hora, 
fodinas 
Nobiscum Americas ecquis adire velit ? 
Phedria, tete mihi nunquam disjunxeris ? (Pu.) 
—Absens 
Ut prasens potius sim tibi mente, precor. 
Tu.—Tu renuis ? jubeo inde Thrasonem. (Tar.) 
—Ah! me mare terret ; 
Tpsaque tu terres, horrida imago maris. 
Tu. (to Gnatho)—" Tu saltem absque metu es, 
(Gn.)—Mea confidentia cedit, 
O‘Snulier plus quam mascula, victa tue! 

[Thais looks round at each of her former 
friends, Phedria, Gnatho, and Thraso: 
and at last makes another appeal to the 
latter.] 

TH.—Qui modd Pyrrhus eras, vestra cum Thaide 
eodem in 
Navigio, fluctus tu maris usque times ? 
At te jamdudum novi ; jactantior olim, 
Te teste, ad bellum, ad cuncta paratus eras. 
a mari excepto; (Ta.)—nolenti sive 
yolenti 
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Sunt subeunda tibi mille pericla maris. 
Feemina ego hoe jubeo; fies, ignave, mihique 

Ludibrium, et ventis, Americisque viris. 

Vis adhibend’ ergo est. (Tur.)—Pugnis nos ista 
lacesset ;— 
{Thais, to Pythias and Dorias, who each 
attempt to carry off their gentleman.) 
TH.—Quin rapitis? (Tur.)—Fer opem; Sanga, 
Syrisce, Donax ! 
(Enter Sanga, &c. as policemen.] 
Sa.—Quidnam hoc est turbe? tu iterum, auda- 
cissima, pacem 

Turbas urbanam ? at /ex adhibenda tibi est. 

Te amoveas igitur—* Bloomer” tu, “ Dexter” an 
audis, 

Nil opus hic, inquam, est dexrteritate tua. 
Tu.—Sic agitis ? Ver? muliebria corda? Valete! 
{Exeunt Thais and the other Bloomers in custody.] 
Gyn.—Evasit. (Tor.)—Pugilem hance certa abiisse 

fides ? 

Jam redeunt animi—tamen istam perdit? ama- 

pam, [fuit. 

Fide Gnatho. (Gy.)—Sant—haud tum tunicata 

(Phedria advancing.] 

Pa. —Jamque Peregrine cessent cum Thaide 
nuge ; 

Adjuvet et pueros vester, ut ante, favor ! 
Quidlibet externe discant audere puelle, 

fd minimé nostram provocet invidiam. 
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Anglica, que fas sit, sectetur feemina normam, 
Contenta in tuto vivere, amansque domi; 

Et virgo, caste insistens vestigia matris, 
Non tam spectari, quam latuisse, velit : 

Ilis instructa modis prudentem foemina flectit 
Imperiis fingens mollibus Angla virum ; 

Atque sibi morem, a tenero sciat ungue, gerendum, 
Usque sacree gesto more pudicitie. 


Conclusion. 


Spoken bu the Captain (Mr. W. G. ARMITSTEAD) 
on Monday, Dee, 22. 


Jam satis est lusum: simulatos ponite mores 
Serve, senex, miles ; sisque puella puer. 

Verus inest vero timor et reverentia vultu, 
Principis et tanti conscius, ore pudor. 

Judicium pueri nimium timeamus acutum, 

-arcere ni laus sit propria principibus. 

Lingua mihi fictos motus mentita, volenti 
Ex animo veros dicere, muta cadit. 

Partes, incertum est, vite quae cuique tuende, 
Qua brevia in scena tempora quisque terat. 

At quecunque cadant, quamvis diversa petamus, 
Usque tamen juncti quo teneamur, erit. 

Una fides, una et patrii reverentia juris, 
Regine et cari Principis unus amor. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


History of England and France under 
the House of Lancaster ; with an Intro- 
ductory View of the Early Reformation. 
8vo. (Murray.)—Those who deal with 
the history of the fifteenth century in a 
truthful and candid spirit, have to en- 
counter and expose a period of gross de- 
pravity—a period characterised by, the 
deepest ecclesiastical corruption, the most 
treacherous politics, and the unblushing 
indulgence of the greatest outrages on 
justice and humanity. All the graces 
and generous virtues which are associated 
with the name of chivalry, if ever they 
were more than the poet’s fiction, had 
vanished away; knights were no longer 
the champions of the weak, and princes 
no longer the maintainers of right. The 
ties of feudalism had become compli- 
cated and entangled, and they were con- 
sequently more frequently violated and 
broken through. There was indeed 
enough of feudal ‘‘ maintenance,’’ but 
it was done rather by bargain and 
hire than by the natural operation of the 
original system: and hence the frequent 
changes of party, uncertainty of con- 
duct, and fluctuations of success, which 
checquered, in his turn, the career of 
every actor in the strife. To commit the 
greatest excesses, and to suffer the severest 
retribution, was the ordinary fate of ‘‘ the 
great men’’ of those vindictive and trea- 
cherous times. 

Such was the period when the House of 
Lancaster established itself on the English 
throne, The lineal heir of the monarchy 


was violently deposed by a usurper, and 
the seeds were sown for a century of civil 
war. France was torn in her inmost heart 
by relentless factions. Then it was, that, 
in order at once to divert the evil propen- 
sities of his own subjects, and to avail 
himself of the distresses of his neighbours, 
our fifth Harry led his forces across the 
channel. The victory of Agincourt, and 
the reduction for a season of a large dis- 
trict of the fair plains of France to the 
dominion of England, were the accidental 
results of that memorable expedition. The 
circumstances of the battle of Agincourt 
are among the most familiar in our history. 
It is well known that the English army 
was on its retreat, when it was forced into 
the unequal struggle, of which the result 
was such astonishing success. We cannot 
wonder at the transports of triumph with 
which in those times the news was 
received by the national spirit. Nor 
would it be otherwise at any time. But 
there is a better part before the historian 
than to be continually resounding the 
pans of ancient feats of war; as there is 
also a better part for the biographer than 
to constitute himself the indiscriminate 
eulogist or apologist of all the actions and 
motives of his hero. We are glad, there- 
fore, to find that the work before us is 
neither a defence of the Lancastrian inva- 
sion of France, nor a panegyric on Harry 
of Monmouth. The author speaks out 
his sentiments boldly and unreservedly. 
He strips the conqueror of his false glory, 
and lays bare with unrelenting hand fhe 
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crimes of ambition, treachery, and false- 
hood, wherever they appear, and indeed it 
is difficult to find the place where they 
were not. We must not, however, lead 
our readers to imagine that the book is 
a diatribe ; for it is peculiarly free from 
any pretensions or affectations, either of 
style or sentiment. It is throughout such 
an honest and earnest investigation of truth 
as best becomes the historian. An exten- 
sive research for original authorities and 
a patient collation of contemporary writers 
is visible throughout: and these are pur- 
sued with an indifference to modern au- 
thors which shows at any rate a deter- 
mination to drink of the streams of history 
at their highest sources, It is impossible 
to turn from a work compiled on a plan at 
once so authentic and so dignified to the 
Memoirs of Henry of Monmouth by the 
late Mr. Canon Tyler without many a 
smile. That honest and amiable person 
was so inveterate a controversialist that 
he could make no progress whatever 
without disputing some erroneous as- 
sertion of Hume or Lingard, or discuss- 
ing with the blandest courtesy imagina- 
ble some questionable statement of the 
historian of Agincourt. We do not find 
that the writer before us has even men- 
tioned Sir Harris Nicolas—or Mr. Tyler. 
Not that he is blind to the merits of 
judicious controversy, for he remarks 
(p. 377) that ‘“ No student of history 
can adequately express his gratitude to 
the learned, able, and truly interesting 
researches of Mr. Brodie, by which por- 
tions of Mr. Hume’s history are sifted 
and discredited ;” and that ‘‘ Mr. John 
Allen’s controversies with Dr. Lingard 
also shed a useful light on many passages 
of our historical antiquities.’ Our author 
himself has also something to say which 
is much to the purpose as to various con- 
clusions of Dr. Lingard. This was un- 
avoidable, especially in the early and not 
the least interesting part of the work, where 
the author examines the history of the early 
or Wickliffite reformation, which was 
quenched in the flames of ecclesiastical 
persecution, and forgotten in the din of 
foreign and intestine war. 

One other point about this volume we 
must notice before we conclude, we mean 
that unusual circumstance with an histo- 
rical work, that it is anonymous. From 
the attention which is paid to many legal 
and constitutional questions, in the va- 
luable appendix of notes, we conclude that 
the author is a student of the law. In 
every respect it is calculated to confer 
honour on his name, whenever he pleases 
to avow it ; and we shall rejoice to observe 
that he finds an opportunity for so doing 
either in a second edition of the present 
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volume, or in the publication of another 
portion of his judicious and valuable re- 
searches. We have noticed in our perusal 
the following trifling errors,—in p. 63 
Kensington palace for Kennington ; in p. 
214 ‘* Gloucester’’ killed at Beaugé, for 
Clarence; in pp. 241, 243, the Benedic- 
tines termed friars instead of monks ; in 
p. 256, the queen of James I. called lady 
Jane Somerset instead of Beaufort. 





Lives of the Friends and Contempo- 
raries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon : il- 
lustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By 
Lady Theresa Lewis. 3 vols. 8vo.—All 
who are acquainted with the biography of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon will recollect 
that his prosperity was marked by the 
erection of a magnificent mansion*in Pic- 
cadilly, the cost of which, and the means 
by which he had provided for that cost, 
were converted by his enemies into some 
of their most powerful and most successful 
weapons of attack. It will not, however, 
be so familiar a circumstance to ordinary 
historical readers, that one of the chief 
features of that mansion was a picture- 
gallery—a picture-gallery formed on a dif- 
ferent principle to those which usually 
actuate the collector; it was one not in- 
tended to signalise the taste or display the 
wealth of its owner, but to illustrate the 
past glories of his country by the simu- 
lated assemblage of her great men. As, 
in his actual intercourse with the world, 
his rule had been “to make the friend- 
ship ” and enjoy the conversation of men 
whose qualities and talents he esteemed 
superior to his own,—so, in his imaginary 
intercourse with past generations, his am- 
bition was to surround himself with the 
portraitures of all the most distinguished 
Englishmen of former times. John Evelyn, 
who was one of Lord Clarendon’s ad- 
visers in this pursuit, has recorded its 
accomplishment in an entry of his Diary, 
under the 20th December, 1668; when he 
*¢ dined with my Lord Cornbury at Cla- 
rendon House, now bravely furnished, 
especially with the pictures of our ancient 
and modern wits, poets, philosophers, 
famous and learned Englishmen, the most 
illustrious of our nation.’’ In one of his 
letters to Pepys, written in 1689, Evelyn 
has enumerated the most remarkable of 
the portraits that were thus collected, and 
which had then been removed to Corn- 
bury, in Oxfordshire ; and we are further 
informed, from the same excellent au- 
thority, that ‘‘the charge was not so ex- 
traordinary a one to my Lord Clarendon 
as one may imagine, because, when his 
design was once made known, anybody 
who either had them of their own, or could 
purchase them at any price, strove to make 
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their court by these presents ; by which 
means he got many excellent pieces by 
Vandyck, and the originals of Lely and 
the best of our modern masters’ hands.” 

This interesting collection is not yet 
entirely dispersed, though it has suffered 
both decimation and division. The pecu- 
niary distresses of the second Earl of 
Clarendon led to his parting with much of 
his personal property, in or about the year 
1694. Among this it is known were 
seventy-eight pictures : but some of them 
are supposed to have been re-purchased. 
On the death of the fourth Earl of Claren- 
don, in 1753, the succession to his per- 
sonal property was disputed ; and, after 
a ten years’ Chancery suit, it was decided 
that one-half devolved to the representa- 
tives of his elder daughter Jane Countess 
of Essex, and the other half to his younger 
daughter Catharine Duchess of Queens- 
berry. On this the pictures were divided : 
and the portion assigned to the duchess 
was removed to Amesbury Park in Wilt- 
shire ; thence in 1786 to Richmond, where 
they were seen by Horace Walpole, and 
described in one of his letters to Lady 
Ossory ; and, after the death of William 
fourth Duke of Queensbury in 1810, they 
became the property of Lord Douglas, and 
were transferred to Bothwell Castle, his 
seat in Scotland, where they still remain. 

Lady Charlotte Capel, the daughter and 
heiress of the Countess of Essex, had been 
married in 1752 to the Hon. Thomas Vil- 
liers, younger son of William Earl of 
Jersey ; and he was in 1756 created Baron 
Hyde of Hindon, and in 1776 became the 
first Earl of Clarendon of the second cre- 
ation. That portion of the pictures which 
he inherited in right of his wife were im- 
mediately removed to Grove Park near 
Watford, where they have ever since been 
preserved ; and it is to the inspiration of 
their presence at that mansion that we 
owe the production of the present book ; 
the contents of which are not merely a 
pleasing compilation, but in some respects 
of original value, for considerable portions 
of it are derived from manuscript papers, 
and we are assured in the preface that 
* nothing has been stated without full 
reference to the authorities from which it 
is drawn, and in no case has information 
knowingly been accepted at second hand 
when the original was accessible.’’ The 
authoress is a sister of the present Earl of 
Clarendon, the wife of Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis. 

The “ Descriptive Catalogue of the Col- 
lection of Portraits at the Grove,’’ which 
forms a portion of the three volumes be- 
fore us, is, both for completeness and good 
taste, an excellent example of a biogra- 
phical portrait-gallery. In its arrange- 
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ment, each picture is first described, in- 
cluding the costume it represents ; then 
notices are given of other known portraits 
of the same person; then biographical 
particulars; and, lastly, a character from 
some authority of weight, as Clarendon 
himself, Burnet, &c. The number of por- 
traits thus passed under review is 120. 
But this Catalogue forms scarcely one- 
sixth part of the whole work : the bulk of 
which consists of three more extended bio- 
graphies: 1. the Life of Lucius Carey, 
Viscount Falkland; 2. that of Arthur Lord 
Capell; and, 3. that of William Marquess 
of Hertford (who was restored to the duke- 
dom of Somerset at the Restoration). All 
of these lives are written more fully than 
they have been before : indeed they might 
each be considered as a substantive work, 
and we cannot in this place enter into the 
consideration of either of them. Why 
those three persons, and they only, were 
selected for such extended biography, we 
do not find stated: indeed, we may sus- 
pect that they only form a portion of what 
may at first have been designed. What- 
ever may be the individual value of these 
memoirs, it is undeniable that a hetero- 
geneous character is given to the work by 
their combination with the Catalogue of 
the Clarendon Gallery. We could have 
proposed a much preferable amplification 
—one indeed which will scarcely fail to 
suggest itself to any one who examines the 
book. If the same plan which is so well 
accomplished for the pictures at the Grove 
had been pursued for the other portion of 
the Clarendon Gallery which is now at 
Bothwell Castle—and in addition for the 
several characters named by Evelyn, but 
which may not now remain in either place, 
or possibly were never obtained for the 
collection—there would have been suffi- 


‘cient substance for one goodly octavo, 


which, accompanied by the excellent in- 
troductory memoir which is already pro- 
vided, would have formed a book complete 
in itself—a “Granger’’ of an elite and 
superior quality. As itis, the present work, 
though one of unusual merit, is out of due 
proportion in its arrangement, and in fact 
so little answers to its title, that it re- 
quires the explanation we have now given 
before its real composition can be com- 
prehended. 

Notes of a Literary Life. By Mary 
Russell Mitford. % vols. 1852.—Miss 
Mitford has given us a very agreeable me- 
lange in these volumes, of criticism, poetry, 
and narrative. She sometimes also with- 


draws the curtain, and affords us pleasant 
glimpses of her domestic history—of her 
family stories—of the events occurring in 
the little annals of her earlier life—of her 
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parents and her young friends: then clos- 
ing again that portion of the work, she 
mentions with warm enthusiasm and affec- 
tionate kindness those whom she has met 
with in her retired path of life, with whom 
she has been united by the tie of congenial 
pursuits and studies, and on whose genius 
and virtues she loves alike to dwell. Oc- 
casionally, too, she draws upon her rich 
recollections of poetical literature, or his- 
torical composition ; and places before us 
passages of selected beauty from the works 
of our older writers, many of which to 
some of her readers will come with all 
the gloss of novelty, and to ourselves 
appear like the pleasing countenance of a 
friend from whom we have been long se- 
parated, whom we remember with delight, 
and welcome with a feeling that is strong 
enough to compensate for our long period 
of separation. Though we too have dwelt 
long and willingly in the land of poetic 
beauty, have studied its ancient monu- 
ments, and the records of its former gran- 
deur and glory, while its recent trophies 
have not been overlooked by us; yet we 
confess that Miss Mitford's more studi- 
ous eye, and more careful and cautious 
foot, has made us acquainted with many 
a path untrodden before, and led us into 
many a sequestered nook of beauty, which 
we had left unnoticed in our constant im- 
patience to proceed. Scarcely any poetic 
blossoms in the gardens of Parnassus, that 
have appeared in these later days, seem 
to have escaped her search: many have 
been laid at her feet, as tokens of respect; 
many have solicited her smile of approba- 
tion, feeling that it would be given with a 
discrimination that would stamp its worth ; 
many have asked her judgment, knowing 
that it would be accompanied with a kind- 
ness which would allow her to be only to 
herself severe. 

One of the pleasantest among our new 
(or rather scarcely remembered) visitors 
whom Miss Mitford has introduced us to, is 
Mr. W. M. Praed (vide vol. I. p. 158-180). 
The lightness, elegance, and humour of his 
touches, and the perfect command he has 
of the poetic language he uses, show him 
to be a first-rate artist—his poems should 
be made more accessible to the public 
curiosity. Nor can we pass without the 
meed of our humble approbation her pen- 
sive tribute to the native genius of the 
peasant poet—John Clare. The specimens 
she has given evince a true poetic feeling 
and power; and we deeply lament, with 
her, that, beautiful as they are, they were 
purchased at far too costly a price—the 
parent perished to produce the child. Had 
we room, we should dwell also on the 
name and portrait of Catharine Fanshawe 
(p. 241), a lady whom the sister muses of 
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Poetry and Painting agreed equally to 
honour and love. Of the Irish authors 
Thomas Davis and John Banim, we knew 
precisely nothing—and not very much of 
the American, Oliver W. Holmes. 

When a new edition is called for of 
these volumes, we should recommend a 
larger space to be given to the selections 
from date writers little known; and the 
same taken from the specimens of the 
older poets, with whom every lover of 
English poetry is more or less acquainted. 
We mean Rawlegh, Marvell, Beaumont, 
Ben Jonson, Lovelace, &c.; and if Miss 
Mitford will add to her little pile of 
personal recollections and village anec- 
dotes—telling us more of her little maid, 
little pony, and little dog, her little cot- 
tage, and her Jitt/e basin of pea-soup for 
breakfast,—we will gladly excuse her omit- 
ting the long quotations from Bacon, and 
Milton, and Clarendon, which we can get 
elsewhere ; and when she again mentions 
Donningion Castle and Shawe House, she 
should not forget with her graceful hands 
to place a garland on the brows of its date, 
as she has on those of the present, pos- 
sessor. The name of Penrose claims a 
double title of father and son in the page 
of British song ; and yet 

Sorrowing we see neglected Penrose bloom, 

Neglected die—and tell it on his tomb. 

Let her supply the omission. By hands 
more welcome, the pleasing task could 
not be done. 





Introduction to the History of the 
Peace from 1800 to 1815. By Harriet 
Martineau.—It is cheering to find Miss 
Martineau’s pen employed on events and 
characters, rather than on the painful 
speculations which terminated so disas- 
trously last year. The present volume, 
commencing its record of English life 
from the year 1800, carries it down to the 
period (1815) when her former volumes 
had taken up the tale. Though quite 
unable to recognise in the work real 
History,—though it seems to us only a 
very able chronicle or annual register, par- 
taking of the disproportions, the occasional 
tediousness, and yet the inadequate bre- 
vity arising from too near a position,—we 
are nevertheless deeply impressed by its 
graphic merit ; by the acute, sagacious in- 
sight into character ; and by the wonderful 
clearness with which Miss Martineau has 
arranged so vast a mass of facts as those 
she has to deal with ; avoiding alike the 
confusion of over-abundance, and the dry- 
ness of a summary. 

To some extent it is evident the author 
is under the influence of the memories 
and traditions of youth: the shadow of 
herself falls, as unavoidably it must, in 
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contemporary history, on what she writes : 
never eminent for self-forgetfulness, she 
certainly is not more oblivious than usual, 
here ; and hence we think there is occa- 
sionally a prejudiced tone in her portraits 
of character. Setting aside some faults of 
this kind, from which we could hardly 
hope to see her or any other writer about 
such near events free, we willingly bear 
testimony to the vigorous handling, the 
unaffected energy and earnestness, of this 
contribution to the records of our country. 








English Synonyms discriminated. By 
William Taylor, of Norwich. New Edi- 
tion. (Lumley.) 

A selection of English Synonyms. By 
the Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edi- 
tion. (Parker.)—In the first of these 
works, which, after having been for many 
years out of print, has very recently be- 
come accessible by means of a new edition, 
we are glad once more to recognise the 
hand of a master, eccentric master though 
he certainly was. The late Mr. William 
Taylor of Norwich was not allowed to 
perform all his intentions by the public 
with regard to these synonyms. It was 
well known to his friends that he had 
prepared the MS. copy of a second volume, 
and that the parcel in its transit from 
Norwich to London was unfortunately 
lost. ‘* The Taylorian style,”’ as Southey 
called it, is nowhere more peculiar than 
here. The aim of the book is etymologic 
much more than that of Archbishop 
Whately. Mr. Taylor had a decided in- 
clination for tracing words to their root, 
and in no case scarcely does he omit an 
endeavour to ascertain their primary 
sense,—where metaphor begins and what 
was the first proper idea; Dr. Whately 


rather rejects this; he thinks the plain and | 


useful meaning of aword is best sought 
for by looking at the manner in which it 
is used in good standard writers of our 
time, or of the times before us. Both, 
we should say, are very useful and interest- 
ing too. Mr. Taylor’s mode would best 
correct the propensity to bring in new 
words of foreign origin; Dr. Whately’s 
would teach us to employ what we have 
in the most correct and appropriate man- 
ner. In Mr. Taylor’s there would bea 
more continual reference to antiquity ; 
in Dr. Whately’s to approved models of 
a more recent time. 

The two works before us are therefore 
applicable to very distinct purposes, and 
by no means stand in each other’s way. 
Indeed it is curious in comparing the 
two tables of contents to see how few of 
Mr. Taylor’s words are the subject of Dr. 
Whately’s comparisons. Where they are 
the same, the different mode of treatment 
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is also curious. Take, for instance, the 
words 

“ To observe—to remark.’’ — This is 
Dr. Whately’s comment: ‘* These verbs 
are used sometimes to describe the act 
of the mind, and sometimes the eapres- 
sion of that act; in this last sense they 
are nearly, if not quite, synonymous. 
But where the mental act is the thing 
referred to, the verb ‘to observe’ is 
more general: to ‘ remark,’ more par- 
ticular. We should say, in reference to 
any natural phenomenon, ‘ I observe 
that such and such a law generally pre- 
vails; I remarked several instances of it.’ 
‘ I observe he has a harsh and cold de- 
meanour ; if you watch, you will remark 
proofs of it.’ In this last clause, ‘ to 
observe’ might have been used instead 
of ‘to remark:’ but we do not usually 
speak of ‘remarking’ as a general prin- 
ciple. We speak of the ‘ habit of ob- 
serving ’—of ‘ the advantage of knowing 
how to observe ;’ &c. in neither of these 
cases could the verb to ‘ remark’ be 
substituted.’’—Whately, p. 40, 41. 

Now see what Taylor says— 

“* To observe—to remark.—To observe 
is to record with the eye, and to remark 
is to record with the pen : the one requires 
patient attention (0b and servare), the 
other marked notice. We observe the 
weatherglass in order to remark the level 
of the quicksilver; we may remark the 
indications of to-day in order to observe 
the variation of to-morrow. It is the 
part of a general to observe the motions 
of the enemy, and to remark those of his 
men who distinguish themselves in battle. 
In old times there were more observers 
than remarkers : in the present state of 
literature there are more remarkers than 
observers. The statement of an indi- 
vidual fact is called a remark: and the 
statement of an inference, an observation.” 
—Taylor, p. 77. 





Murray’s Official Handbook of Church 
and State; containing the Names, Duties, 
and Powers of the principal Civil, Military, 
Judicial, and Ecclesiastical Authorities of 
the United Kingdom and Colonies ; with 
Lists of the Members of the Legislature, 
Peers, Baronets, &c. 12mo.—This is a 
very useful book, and one which was pre- 
viously deficient,—a fact somewhat sur- 
prising, considering the variety of forms 
in which book-makers have endeavoured 
to cater for political inquirers. We have 
had Extraordinary Red Books and Black 
Books again and again, but they have been 
as cumbrous and blundering in their exe- 
cution as they were disaffected and ma- 
licious in their intent: a fair and accurate 
account of our public offices and establish- 
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ments, their privileges, duties, and emolu- 
ments, has hitherto been wanting. Yet 
it is more than a century ago since Cham- 
berlayne’s ‘‘ Present State’’ used to be 
frequently, if not annually, published, 
which was the prototype of the present 
work. At asubsequent period, the Court 
Kalendar, as will be seen on examination, 
used ‘to signify the salaries, and some 
other particulars, of the places occupied 
by public servants : but latterly it has be- 
come (obviously for want of space) almost 
entirely a mere list of names. Compa- 
nions to the Almanac have for some years 
proved acceptable to the public: Mr. 
Murray now supplies them with a Com- 
panion to the Court Kalendar. The sound 
authorities upon which it is compiled are 
Acts of Parliament, Royal Commissions, 
and other official documents ; and an in- 
telligent use of them is guaranteed by the 
name of the editor, Mr. Samuel Redgrave, 
late private secretary to Lord John Russell, 
and now secretary to the Constabulary 
Force Commission. With regard to the 
personal lists interwoven it might be 
considered unfortunate that a change of 
ministry and an impending change of Par- 
liament should so soon make them com- 
paratively valueless. But we attach little 
importance to this circumstance in com- 
parison to the great value of the historical 
and statistical materials of the work. In- 
deed, we think it is worth Mr. Murray’s 
consideration whether it might not be 
better to omit in future editions several 
of these lists,—which are in everybody’s 
hands in the Court Kalendar, and in Mr. 
Dod’s excellent books, and to substitute 
instead the succession, say for the present 
reign at least, of some of the principal 
offices. In any case, the addition of dates 
to such of the lists as are retained would 
be desirable, as, for instance, to the ap- 
pointments of Lord Lieutenants, Privy 
Councillors, &c. The Knights, if inserted, 
should have their Christian names, their 
peculiar ‘‘ handles,’’ at full length. At 
the Heralds’ College, the four Pursuivants 
should be added. But we think the Peers, 
Baronets, and House of Commons might 
all give space to other materials, and be 
left to those books in which they are al- 
ready more completely described. 





The Parliaments of England, from 1st 
George I. to the present Time. By Henry 
Stooks Smith. Vol. I/I.; The Disfran- 
chised Boroughs, Scotland, Ireland, &c. 

2mo.—Among other useful books of re- 
ference which we have always much plea- 
sure in commending, this work by Mr. 
Stooks Smith, of Headingley, near Leeds, 
is entitled to a place of honour. Its com- 
prehensive plan is this: to give the re- 
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turns to every parliament from the com- 
mencement of the’ reign of George the 
First, and in the case of contests the names 
of the unsuccessful candidates, with the 
numbers polled. An initial T., W., or 
R. denotes the political party of each per- 
son, so far as it can now be ascertained. 
The second and third volumes have been 
some time published: the third, which we 
now notice, completes the book as a his- 
torical record, by supplying the names for 
those boroughs which were disfranchised 
in the year 1831, and the parliamentary 
elections of Scotland and Ireland from 
1707 to the present time. 





Mr. Dop’s Parliamentary Companion 
Sor 1852 is the twentieth annual impres- 
sion of that now necessary work, whose 


praise is in both the Houses. The im- ~ 


provements of the past edition are “* twenty- 
nine members wholly new to parliament,”’ 
four peers who have attained their majo- 
rity, four Irish bishops who have taken 
their seats in rotation, and all the count- 
less promotions and changes which the 
course of time is continually effecting. 





A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divi- 
nity, Law, Medicine, Arts, and Music, 
who have regularly Proceeded or been 
Created in the University of Oxford, be- 
tween October 10,1659, and December 31, 
1850. To which is added, A List of 
Chancellors, High-Stewards, Vice-Chan- 
cellors, Proctors, Heads of Colleyes and 
Halls, and Burgesses of the University, 
together with a statement of Matricula- 
lions and Regencies. Oxford, at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1851. 8vo.—We welcome 
with great satisfaction this new edition of 
the Oxford Graduates: for nearly forty 
years had passed since the compilation of 
the last catalogue in 1814, and a whole 
generation from the last supplement in 
1820. But the present goodly tome is 
further increased by the introduction of 
the names of those who proceeded no fur- 
ther than the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 
and the Editor justly remarks that all who 
are engaged in biographical or genealo- 
gical researches will acknowledge this to 
be an improvement, “whilst it adds to 
our Oxford list many names of celebrity, 
hitherto unknown, except in their own 
colleges, as Oxford men.’”?’ The book 
contains not less than thirty-eight thousand 
names, the certificated children of Alma 
Mater during a period of nearly two cen- 
turies. The dates are probably more than 
58,000. The Christian names are inserted 
in full, which is not uniformly the case 
with the corresponding book for Cam- 
bridge. The Preface contains a bibliogra- 
phical account of the work, which it ap. 
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pears was originally compiled by Richard 
Peers, Superior Bedel of Arts and Medi- 
cine, inthe reign of William III. The 
previous editions have been published in 
1689, 1727, 1772, 1801, and 1815; with 
several supplements. 


Memorials of the Vicarage House of 
South Lynn. By John Nurse Chadwick, 
Aitorney-at-Law, a Member of the Nor- 
Solk and Norwich Archeological Society. 
8vo. pp. 64.—This is a carefully elaborated 
monograph of matters connected with the 
vicarage and vicars of South Lynn, other- 
wise All Saints, within the borough of 
King’s Lynn: suggested by the recent 
existence, and late destruction, of the 
ancient parsonage house. This house had 
a brick front, casemented windows divided 
by uprights and transoms, and a cornice, 
all in the style of the beginning of the last 
or the end of the previous century: but 
its interior framework was of much earlier 
date, and the roof of its hall was sup- 
ported by well-turned posts of the 15th 
century. The spandril of the entrance 
door was carved with the figure of a priest, 
holding a scroll thus inscribed: Joh’nes 
Norris : ista domi : fieri fect : an: di: 
M iiije Ixxvij. This John Norris was 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 22. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Earl Cadogan and the 
Rev. George Hodson, of Worcester, were 
elected Fellows of the Socicty. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented to the Society’s museum two iron 
instruments, called ‘‘ catchpoles,’’ con- 
trived for seizing thieves, of which an ac- 
count was published by him in the 22nd 
volume of the Archzologia. 

Mr. Gooding exhibited a leaden seal, 
with the figures of the Virgin and Child, 
the legend of which was undecipherable. 

Captain Smyth, V.P. exhibited a bronze 
hair-pin, surmounted with a white bead 
about the size of a pea, which was found 
some time since in forming the works of 
the railway at Bicester. 

The reading of the Astronomer Royal’s 
memoir “ On the place of Julius Cesar’s 
departure from Gaul for the Invasion of 
Britain, and the place of his landing in 
Britain,’’ was resumed and concluded. 
This memoir is divided into three sections. 
Professor Airy commences by observing 
that all former writers on this interesting 
subject—D’Anvilleamong them—had been 
content with some one passage in Ceesar’s 
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vicar of the parish church of All Saints 
in South Lynn, and rector of Beeston 
juxta Mileham, and we are presented with 
his will, dated in 1503, in which he de- 
sires, ‘‘ whan I am departed out of the 
worlde in my vicarage of Allhalons for- 
seyd, that than the said prior of Lynne 
suffir my body to be borne ryght fro my 
seyd vicarage unto the seyd churche of All 
halons, and to non other churche, and 
ther to have all my service,’’ on which 
condition the prior had a bequest of xxs. 
His body was to be buried “ in the myddis 
of the hey quere of the seyd churche of 
Allhalons beforne the sacrament.’’ The 
curious spandril is preserved in the Lynn 
Museum, to which also, we presume, Mr. 
Chadwick will transfer the ancient knocker, 
which is represented on the same plate by 
the experienced antiquarian pencil of Mr. 
W. Taylor. The memoir is illustrated by 
four plates executed by Mr. Taylor, one 
of which contains the autograph signa- 
tures of the successive vicars. Among 
the minor curiosities represented we may 
remark, that the tradesman’s token ex- 
hibits not his own device but the arms of 
the Grocers: the trading companies using 
the same arms throughout the provinces 
as in London. 


RESEARCHES. 


account. D’Anville, relying on a sup- 
posed expression of Cesar, concludes that 
his passage to the island from the place of 
his departure was thirty miles, and ima- 
gines the port from which the Romans 
set out was Wissant. But the bay of 
Wissant is a sandy beach, four miles long, 


‘and nearly straight, the radius of its curva- 


ture being about five miles, and the head- 
lands of Grisnez and Blancnez jutting out 
but little beyond the line of beach. Such 
a bay was totally unfitted for the arma- 
ment of Cesar, and it is highly improbable 
that he would have neglected such har- 
bours as the estuary of the Somme, or 
those of the Authie, the Canche, and 
Boulogne. The latter, as well as Calais, 
were much too circumscribed for Cesar’s 
purpose. The estuaries of the Authie or 
the Canche might have been available, 
but the Somme must have been preferable 
to either. It is at its mouth three miles 
wide, protected by headlands, and dry at 
low water, which by no means unfitted it 
for the flat-bottomed boats of the Romans. 
Its capabilities may be estimated when it 
is remembered that William the Con- 
queror set sail from it for England, at one 
tide, with fourteen hundred ships, carry- 
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ing sixty thousand men. The writer 
then passes in review several passages 
in the ‘‘ Commentaries’’ of Cesar, and 
comes to the conclusion that the portus 
Itius, or Iccius, is the estuary of the 
Somme. The second section of the me- 
moir discusses the voyage of Cesar, and 
the place of his landing. In this sec- 
tion alone, Mr. Airy remarks, has he 
derived any hint from previous writers. 
To Dr. Halley he is indebted for an 
explanation of the connexion of the 
high tide which proved so dangerous to 
Cesar’s galleys, and the current which 
aided him in throwing his forces on shore. 
But Halley appears to have been misled 
by local information. The time of high 
water along the coast from the Somme to 
Boulogne is, at full moon, about 11h. 20m. 
Captain Beechey, who has surveyed the 
English Channel under the command of 
the Board of Admiralty, reports that at 
the full and change of the moon the stream 
runs to the westward at Dover, at a mile 
and a half distance from the shore, about 
3h. 10m. At Hastings, close in shore, the 
stream turns to the west, at 1lh.; but is 
later further from the land. At five miles 
distance the stream runs to the west at lh. 
All this is, however, affected by the wind. 
The stream runs to the west for about 
63h., when there is slack water for a 
quarter of an hour. From this account it 
may be inferred that on the day of Ceesar’s 
landing the tide off Dover turned to the 
west about lh. p.m., and that at 3h. it 
would be running strong in that direction. 
Cesar, under such circumstances, would 
not have attempted a landing at Dover, as 
has been maintained by former writers. 
By dropping down with the tide about 
eight miles he would have reached Folke- 
stone, where similar difficulties would 
have been encountered, for it is certain 
that at this spot there is no “ level and 
open shore.” Similar difficulties would 
not have presented themselves at a lower 
point; but the localities most favourable 
for such a landing as that described by 
Cesar were St. Leonard’s and Pevensey, 
and at one of these, it is Mr. Airy’s be- 
lief, the Romans effected a landing. The 
third section is devoted to the progress of 
Cesar after landing. This, the writer 
contends, could not have been from Deal 
or Dover to the Stour, but through Sus- 
sex. Wooded and arable land might have 
been traversed by the Romans in that di- 
rection; but had they landed at Deal the 
country around would have been chalk 
downs. In those passages of the Com- 
mentaries which describe the second in- 
vasion of Britain, mention is often made 
of forests, which could not have been seen 
near Deal, and it is plain that Czsar’s 
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march was up to the Thames instead of 
parallel with it. From these deductions 
it appears that Ceesar landed on both oc- 
casions in or near the neighbourhood of 
Pevensey level. An appendix on the 
battle of Hastings follows. It was sug- 
gested to Mr. Airy after an examination 
of the localities in Sussex, which had 
been visited for the purpose of testing his 
theory as to the line of Cesar’s march. 
He shows that the position chosen by 
Harold would, if it had been maintained 
for two or three days only, have forced 
the invaders to a surrender ; but, tempted 
by a feigned flight from their vantage 
ground, the Saxons fell into the snare, 
and the flower of their army perished. 

Jan.29. Capt.W. H. Smyth, R.N. V.P. 

M. E. G. Squier, esq. the American an- 
tiquary and ethnologist, was elected an 
honorary member. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith presented, for Mr. 
Burgess, to the Society’s Museum, a cine- 
rary urn discovered in Canterbury. Mr. 
Smith at the same time offered to con- 
tribute specimens of Roman fictile ware, 
as illustrative of the industrial arts in 
Britain. 

Mr. Cove Jones communicated the 
finding of a Roman pig of lead in the 
parish of Snead, in Shropshire, inscribed 
IMP * HADRIANI . AVG. 

Mr. Thompson, of Leicester, described 
some Roman remains discovered in that 
town in the last autumn, on a spot sup- 
posed to have been the site of a suburban 
villa. (See our Jan. Magazine, p. 77.) 

The first portion of a memoir by Mr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, was then 
read, “ On a Tablet of Rameses the Se- 
cond, relating to the Gold Mines of 
Ethiopia.”’ This tablet has been engraved 
and described by M. Prisse, who, how- 
ever, offered no explanation of the in- 
scription. It commences with the usual 
high-sounding titles of the king, and a 
description of his recording the amount 
of gold sent from Ethiopia to Egypt. It 
shows that the mines in the neighbour- 
hood of Kouban had failed to supply the 
usual quantity of metal, and that a repre- 
sentation had been made by the native 
chiefs of the sufferings of the miners for 
want of water. The king is supplicated 
to make a reservoir, and this is backed by 
the Prince of Ethiopia, who states that 
the first party of negroes employed on the 
works had perished with their beasts of 
burden for want of water in attempting 
to cross the desert. 

It was announced that the Earl of Albe- 
marle, A. J. B. Hope, esq. James Prior, 
esq. and George Godwin, jun. esq. were 
appointed Auditors of the Society for the 
present year, 
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Feb. 5. J, Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Pettigrew communicated an account 
of his examination of the body of an eccle- 
siastic found recently in the crypt of Saint 
Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster. This 
included a detailed account of the mode 
in which the body had been embalmed. 
It was enveloped in layers of waxed cloth, 
and not in bandages, as the mummies of 
ancient Egypt.. The layers were tied on 
with cord, and the legs were separately 
wrapped up. A ball of waxed tow had 
been thrust into the mouth. The body 
was that of an aged man. It had been 
deposited in a cavity in the wall, below 
the stone bench which was attached to 
the chapel wall, and both the fore-arms 
had been removed at some earlier period. 
With those had doubtless been taken the 
gloves, ring, and other insignia usually 
found with such interments. A pastoral 
staff was found, and has been presented 
by direction of Lord Seymour (the Chair- 
man of Public Works) to the British 
Museum. Its head ‘is of oak, neatly but 
irregularly carved, and the staff of deal ; 
and was evidently made for the purpose 
of interment. (We remember that a cro- 
sier of the like description was found in 
the tomb of Bishop Fox at Winchester.) 

The conclusion of Mr. Birch’s “ Memoir 
on a Tablet of Rameses the Second’’ was 
then read. This portion embraced a trans- 
lation of a tablet at Turin, hitherto sup- 
posed to be a plan of the tomb of Sethos 
the First, but which in reality is a map of 
the gold mines of Ethiopia, which form 
the subject of this communication. 

Feb. 12. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Mr. George Scharf, junior, of Torring- 
ton-square, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

A report was then read from a com- 


mittee of the Society appointed to examine ‘ 


the body discovered in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. It entered into minute particu- 
lars regarding the finding and appearance 
of the body, which lay with the feet to 
the east, and was closely enveloped in 
waxed cere-cloth, so tightly adhering that 
it was with difficulty removed, and then 
only by cutting. This cloth consisted of 
nine, and in some places of not less than 
ten, layers. The body was clearly that of 
a man of about 70 years of age, and the 
colour of the skin a dark chocolate. 
Several admirable drawings were made on 
the spot by Mr. George Scharf: 1. a view 
of the crypt shewing the position of the 
grave; 2. the body at full length; 3. the 
head, as it appeared when first uncovered ; 
4. the face brought into form (for the skin 
was still moist), presenting a very fair por- 
trait of the deceased, as he might appear 
during his latter hours; 5, the crosier. The 
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committee ascribed the remains to William 
Lyndewode, Bishop of Saint David’s, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal to Henry VI. the 
eminent canonist, and author of the Pro- 
vinciale. He died in 1446, and his will, a 
copy of which had been obtained from the 
Lambeth register of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, directs his entombment in the 
chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster, where 
he had received consecration as a bishop. 
It appears from a subsequent royal licence, 
granted to his executors to found a chantry 
in his memory, that he was actually in- 
terred in the bassa capella of St. Ste- 
phen’s. The committee came to the con- 
clusion that the provisions of the will had 
been carried out; that a tomb had been 
erected on the floor of the chapel, and 
that it had been removed at the period 
of the suppression of the religious houses, 
and the body, probably then deprived of 
an outer leaden covering, deposited in the 
place where it has recently been found. 

Feb. 19. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Charles Harwood Clarke, esq. B.A. of 
Upper Bedford-place, solicitor, and the 
Rev. Walter Field, M.A. of Hessel, co. 
York, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Pettigrew presented a mask cast 
from the face of Bishop Lyndewode, and 
exhibited his sandals; Mr. Bruce ex- 
hibited such portraits of him as are 
extant; and the Rev. Joseph Hunter read 
some suggestions as to his biography, 
which has unaccountably been omitted 
from our more recent biographical dic- 
tionaries. 

The reading was then commenced of 
‘* Further Remarks on the Churches of 
France,’’ by John Henry Parker, esq. 
F.S.A. especially the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the city of Poictiers. 





ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Feb. 6. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. 
in the chair. 

Mr..Greville Chester gave an account 
of the discovery of curious relics of ancient 
warfare in Blenheim Park, and presented 
drawings of the more remarkable speci- 
mens. He sent also a drawing of a 
painting on panel, of the fifteenth century, 
representing the crucifixion of Saint Wil- 
liam by the Jews of Norwich, in the year 
1137. A chapel and shrine, much re- 
sorted to by pilgrims, existed on the 
heights near that city. 

Mr. Scharf related the details observed 
by him when making his drawings of the 
body discovered in St. Stephen’s chapel, 
Westminster, and already noticed in our 
report of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The Rev, J. L. Petit sent drawings and 
an account of a very picturesque and un- 
common structure near Rouen—a me- 
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diseval dovecot, elegantly decorated with 
moulded and coloured ornaments of terra 
cotta. 

Mr. Freeman read a ‘‘ Memoir on the 
Church at Whitchurch, near Bristol,’’ 
and offered some remarks on the recent 
introduction of certain changes in archi- 
tectural nomenclature since the system in- 
troduced by Rickman. 

Mr. Nesbitt described some striking 
works of monumental art at Bamberg and 
Cracow, especially the tomb of Otho 
bishop of Bamberg, who died in 1192, 
and of whose effigy, engraved on a slab of 
large dimensions, a rubbing was exhibited. 

Mr. Ffoulkes produced a curious relic 
found in Caernarvonshire, an ancient 
sandal, supposed to be of the time of 
Henry VI. and to have been worn bya 
female. - He offered some remarks on the 
fashions of medizval times, and the skill 
of the “gentle craft,’’ as shewn by this 
example, and the remarkable series found 
at the Royal Exchange, now in Mr. C. 
Roach Smith’s museum. 

Mr. Franks gave a short account of the 
additions made during the past year to the 
collection of national antiquities in the 
British Museum. It is chiefly owing to 
the influence of the Archeological Insti- 
tute and its President elect, the Duke of 
Northumberland, that such a collection 
has assumed a substantial form. The 
room appropriated to British antiquities 
was completed about July last, and the 
various objects found in England have 
been arranged in it according to their 
dates. The collection, as may be sup- 
posed, is not very extensive, and nume- 
rous gaps are to be found in most of the 
series. Among the objects which have 
been added to the collection since it was 
opened are several of considerable interest. 
Among the remains of the earlier periods 
are some stone and bronze celts found in 
South Wales, presented by the Rev. J. 
M. Traherne; a bronze sword and dagger 
discovered buried in peat on the estate 
of the donor Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
near Dolwyddelan, Caernarvonshire; and 
a stone dish found near Haverfordwest, 
South Wales. The Celtic pottery has re- 
ceived the important additions of the 
urns discovered by the Hon. W. Owen 
Stanley, at Porth Dafarch, Anglesey (vide 
Arch. Journ. vol. vi. p. 226), as well as of 
an urn of unusual form found in a barrow 
in the parish of Broughton, Hampshire. 
Among the relics of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain which have been recently 
acquired are a Stone Sarcophagus disco- 
vered at Wheatleys, in the parish of Bin- 
stead, Hants, presented by H. Long, esq.; 
it contained when found a skeleton and 
several small urns, some of which have 


been preserved. The Duchess of Grafton 
has presented the fragments found in the 
Roman villa on Wakefield Forest (Arch. 
Journ. vol. vii. p. 172), and Mrs. Stuart 
M‘Naghten the pottery found at Bittern, 
near Southampton, the Clausentum of the 
Romans (Arch. Journ. vol. viii. p. 205). 
The Central Committee of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute have, with the consent of 
the donors, transferred to the Museum 
the Roman altar found by Dr. Ormerod 
in a barrow in Monmouthshire, and the 
bas-relief found at Wellow, in Somerset- 
shire, presented to the Institute by the 
Rev. M. Paul (Arch. Journ. vol. iv. 
p- 355). The Saxon collection has re- 
ceived the additions of the situla and other 
remains found at Streetway Hill, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, presented by Mr. Deck (Arch. 
Journ. vol. viii. p. 172); the gold ear- 
rings found with coins of Edward the Con- 
fessor at Soberton, Hants (Arch. Journ. 
vol. viii. p. 100) ; the curious collection 
of ornaments found in a barrow at Caenby, 
Lincolnshire, presented by the Rev. E. 
Jervis (Arch. Jour. vol. vii. p. 36); anda 
fine circular fibula found near Abingdon, 
Berks. 

Among the medizval objects relating to 
England must be mentioned the brass 
pyx found at Exning, Suffolk (vide Pro- 
ceedings of Bury Archeological Society), 
and two pitchers of Flemish stoneware 
bearing the arms of England. Among 
the matrices of seals are three of interest, 
viz. the seal of John Earl of Huntingdon, 
Admiral of England (vide Archeologia, 
vol. xviii. p. 434), that of the town of 
Droitwich, and that of the Alnager of 
Wiltshire. Several foreign medieval ob- 
jects have been purchased, comprising a 
collection of majolica plates painted by 
Maestro Giorgio, of Gubbio, and several 
Limoges enamels. Some specimens of 
Venetian and German glass have been 
presented by Felix Slade, esq. 

Two large collections of foreign an- 
tiquities have been purchased by the 
Trustees of the Museum, which are of 
considerable interest to the English arche- 
ologist, viz. The very extensive collection 
of Roman-Colonial and Celtic antiquities 
formed by M. Commarmond of Lyons, and 
the very curious collection of bronze and 
other objects found in the tombs of Li- 
vonia by Professor Bahr, and which he has 
published in his Die Griber der Liven. 
Both these collections are of great value 
owing to their having been made by emi- 
nent archeologists, who have seen the 
objects discovered as well as the analogy 
they bear to remains found in this country. 
—Mr. Franks concluded his paper with a 
few remarks on the great importance of a 
collection of national antiquities, and 
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urged the Members of the Archeological 
Institute to do all in their power to make 
the collection one worthy of this country. 
Amongst the curiosities exhibited were 
British urns, with numerous Roman and 
Saxon ornaments, from Mr. Whincopp’s 
collection; painted glass, from Oxford- 
shire, brought by Mr. Falkener; a silver 
tankard, elaborately decorated, exhibited by 
Mr. Caton ; a rich casket of chased steel, 
by Mr. Bernhard Smith; an enamelled 
ornament of gold, from the Poniatowski 
cabinet ; and representations of some 
ancient mural paintings, of bold design, 
found in East Wellow church, Hants, 
shown by Mr. Baigent, of Winchester. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Jan. 28. This Society held its first 
meeting after the Christmas recess. A 
Roman urn was exhibited by Mr. Tucker, 
and a singularly rowelled spur of the 
fifteenth century, by Mr. Cavanagh, of 
Wexford, Ireland. Mr. Burkitt sent a 
drawing of the body of the ecclesiastic 
lately discovered in the crypt of St. 
Stephen’s chapel, Westminster; and a 
letter from Mr. Duesbury, correcting some 
errors in the hitherto published accounts 
of that crypt, was read. Mr. Carrington 
exhibited rubbings of brasses in Wantage 
and Langbourne churches, Berks, and St. 
Michael’s Penkevil, Cornwall; and Mr. 
Colnaghi some beautiful specimens of 
tapestry, one of them decorated with 
imitation jewellery. Mr. Planché read a 
paper on the monuments of the Cockayne 
family, in Ashburne church, Derbyshire. 
It was announced that the next congress 
of this Association will be held at Newark, 
under the presidency of the Duke of New- 
castle. 


Feb. 11. The Hon. Robert Meade ex- 


hibited a siege-piece struck at Newark in’ 


the time of Charles I. and a brass coin of 
the emperor Macrinus; and Mr. Rolfe a 
silver medal struck in commemoration of 
the triumph of the bishops, temp. James 
II. Mr. Horace Burkitt exhibited a 
drawing of a Roman urn of a novel type, 
discovered in making the recent excava- 
tions in Cannon-street, London ; and two 
drawings of small sepulchral slabs, with 
crosses sculptured on them, from the 
same place. Mr. Briggs, of King’s New- 
ton, communicated a drawing and descrip- 
tion of a curious knife, or couleau de 
chasse ; and Mr. Carrington some further 
remarks on the cross of John Trembras, 
of Penkevil, Cornwall. Papers were read 
from Mr. H. W. King, on the antiquities 
in Runwell church, Essex, and the in- 
scriptions and curious coats of arms on 
bells in other churches ; from Mr. Lukis, 
of Guernsey, on the discovery of two se- 
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pulchral caves in that island in August, 
1851, accompanied by two drawings; and 
from Mr. Pretty, of Northampton, on re- 
cent discoveries of Roman and medieval 
antiquities in that city. Mr. Black ex- 
hibited a fragment of tapestry which he 
had found in the Rolls Office, representing 
the figure of Penelope ; it was of the close 
of the fifteenth century. Mr. Planché 
read some observations on tapestry in 
general, and particularly those pieces which 
are still in existence in this country at 
Hardwick and Haddon Halls, Hampton 
Court, and other palaces and mansions. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Feb. 9. The Rev. Wm. Stevenson, 
D.D. Vice-Pres. in the chair. 

A number of valuable donations were 
exhibited, including a remarkable collec- 
tion of bronze vessels, implements, &c. 
recently dug up in a moss on the farm of 
Blackburn Mill, parish of Cockburnspath, 
Berwickshire. Mr. W. W. Hay Newton, 
of Newton, on whose estate they were 
found, communicated a detailed account 
of the discovery, and has liberally pre- 
sented the whole to the Society. They 
chiefly belong to the Anglo-Saxon period, 
but include a fine bronze Roman patella, 
and a large chain of very peculiar and 
elegant workmanship. They are to be 
engraved in the forthcoming Transactions 
of the Society. 

The second communication was a de- 
tailed account of the discovery of two 
ancient canoes on the Clyde, during recent 
operations on that river, by John Bu 
chanan, esq. One of these was dug up 
in November, and the other, and ap- 
parently the finest yet found, was only 
brought to light a few days ago. It is 
twelve feet long, hollowed out of a single 
tree, and in perfect condition. There 
have now been eleven such canoes found 
near Glasgow. 

A stone mould for casting primitive 
bronze weapons and implements, recently 
dug up in Ayrshire, was exhibited by 
Thomas Brown, esq. of Lanfine, on whose 
estate it was found. This remarkable ob- 
ject was pronounced by Dr. Wilson to be, 
without exception, the most curious of its 
class he had ever seen. It is made of 
serpentine, and is adapted for moulding a 
dagger, knife, or chisel, and several other 
objects, of some of which the precise pur- 
pose is difficult to determine. 

A memorial, prepared by the Council, 
was submitted to the meeting, with a view 
to secure the restoration of the monument 
of the Regent Moray—Tue Goop Re- 
GENT—to its original site in St. Giles’ 
Church, Edinburgh. This is a subject of 
national importance, in which the Society 
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has repeatedly exerted itself; and it is to 
be hoped that their efforts will now be 
crowned with deserved success. It forms 
one of the three sepulchral brasses now 
left in Scotland, and is a very beautiful 
one, engraved with figures of Religion and 
Justice; along with the arms of the Regent, 
en couché, 

The Hon. Leslie Melville exhibited se- 
veral valuable medallions, presented to the 
first Lord Leven by Gustavus Adolphus, 
including a beautiful and large gold one 
given to him for his services at the siege 
of Stralsund. Still more interesting, how- 
ever, than any of these was a beautiful 
jewel belonging to the Earls of Leven, 
and entailed in the family. It is believed 
to be the one transmitted by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to the Earl of 
Leven on the occasion of the surrender of 
Charles I., at which time the Earl was in 
command of the army at Newark. The 
jewel incloses a beautiful little miniature, 
supposed to be that of Cromwell, though 
on this subject much doubt was expressed. 

Dr. Wilson exhibited some lithographs of 
sculptured stones, engraved for the mem- 
bers of the Spalding Club. He called at- 
tention toa series of Irish oghams, en- 
graved on the margin of the stone at 
Golspie in Sutherland; thereby confirming 
the probability of the ogham inscription 
already pointed out by him on the Newton 
stone, and thus adding to its interest, as 
well as importance, as a bilingual inscrip- 
tion. 


KILKENNY ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 7. The third annual meeting was 
held in Kilkenny, under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. W. F. Tighe, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. Many interest- 
ing articles were exhibited; among them 
a die, or matrix, for fabricating the seals 
of forged papal bulls, found in the ruins 
of Dunbrody abbey. The Rev. Mr. Graves, 
the Secretary, read a paper on ‘* Ancient 
Tapestries,” in illustration of some fine 
examples from Kilkenny castle, exhibited 
by the Marquess of Ormonde. Several 
papers on the popular legends of different 
parts of the county were also read. One 
was a legendary account of the origin of the 
small Loch Cuillin. Another on ‘* Some 
curious pointsin Irish popular Mythology,” 
by Mr. O’Kearney. Mr. W. R. Blackett, 
of Ballyne, informed the Society of the 
existence of an ancient fictile vessel at 
Castletown, near Piltown, said to have 
been found in a rath in the county of Tip- 
perary. He described it as ‘‘ made of a 
hard, coarse kind of earthenware, which 
has a ringing, metallic sound when struck. 
In shape it is nearly a globe, but some- 
what lengthened, and terminating with a 
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circumference of about twelve inches. It 
is six feet ten inches in circumference at 
the largest part, and three feet ten inches 
about the mouth, which has a projecting 
rim of about two inches. In height it is 
three feet. It is as regular and smooth as 
if turned in a lathe, and it has only two 
cracks, extending but a short way from 
the mouth. The substance is about one 
inch thick. It is in the possession of a 
tenant of Mr. Villiers Stuart, and is said 
to have been in the family more than two 
hundred years since it was dug up. It is 
used for holding water.’’ Dr. Aquilla 
Smith and Mr. Prim communicated papers 
on the “ Kilkenny Tokens,’’ which furnish 
curious and not unimportant illustrations 
of the history of Kilkenny. Mr. Prim’s 
paper, compiled in a great measure from 
the archives of the corporation, is espe- 
cially valuable. Other papers related to 
the ‘“‘Ogham controversy ;’’ and to those 
mysterious monuments of primeval anti- 
quity, the pillar-stones in Queen’s County, 
which Mr. D. Byrne, the author of this 
paper, supposes to have marked the re- 
treat of the Alomonians, as told by the 
Four Masters. Mr. J. C. Tuomey re- 
ported the discovery of a perfect skull and 
set of antlers of the red deer, near Bannow, 
co. Wexford. He also stated that the re- 
mains of trees in sifu, and portions of 
framed timber-work, had been discovered 
in the now submerged lands at Ballyteigue, 
proving the subsidence of the land level 
or the elevation of the sea along that por- 
tion of the coast. Other papers were fur- 
nished by the corporation records and 
other original documents preserved in the 
county ; and these latter were of so much 
interest that during the meeting a proposal 
was made and agreed to, that a subscrip- 
tion list should be opened for the purpose 
of publishing an annual volume of original 
documents, independent of the volume of 
the Transactions of the Society. 


SYRO-EGYFTIAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 13. Mr. Ainsworth made a com- 
munication on the identification, by Dr. 
Wilson, of Bombay, of the ruins at Al 
Hadhar, in Mesopotamia, with the Hazor 
of Kedar, mentioned in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah. 

A memoir was read ‘‘ On the Age of 
the Obelisk found at Nimrad,’’ by Prof. 
Grotefend, translated by the Rev. Mr. 
Renouard, and communicated by Dr. John 
Lee. The Professor referred the obelisk 
to the end, or reckoning backwards to the 
beginning, of the eighth century before 
Christ, when Shalmaneser (for so Prof, 
Grotefend reads Col. Rawlinson’s Temen- 
bar) was continuing the conquests which 
had been begun by Pul and Tiglath- 
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Pileser. The Professor, by making Sen- 
nacherib a subordinate king, carried the 
history of these conquests through a period 
of thirty-one years, all of which he des- 
cribes as engraved on the obelisk. 

Mr. Sharpe read a paper on the later 
Assyrian empire, which rose under Pul 
and increased under Tiglath, Shalman and 
Sennacherib, till it fell on the conquest of 
Nineveh by Nabopolasar, the Babylonian 
conqueror, who made that city his capital, 
but his successor, Nebuchadnezzar, re- 
moved the seat of empire to Babylon. 
Mr. Sharpe argued that the palaces of 
Nineveh were probably built under the 
kings above-mentioned, when the Assy- 
rian empire was widest: his views coin- 
ciding on this point with those enter- 
tained by Professor Grotefend. To prove 
that the people of Nineveh in part gained 
their knowledge of art from Egypt, and 
often copied the fashions of that country, 
Mr. Sharpe pointed out that the name of 
Aobeno-Ra on the ivory tablet is that of 
the Egyptian god Amun-Ra, spelt after 
the Persian pronunciation ; that the name 
of King Tiglath was borrowed from the 
Egyptian King Takeloth ; that the As- 
Syran conqueror of Bayrut carved his 
monument in the rock in imitation of 
Rameses II.; and that the figure of 
Cyrus the Great on a monument at Perse- 
polis wears an Egyptian head-dress. These 
two papers were illustrated by a model of 
the Nimrdéd Obelisk, exhibited by Mr. 
Tennant. 

MEXICAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of 

Literature held on the 17th Dec. Mr. 


HISTORICAL 


FOREIG 
FRANCE. 

By a decree dated the 22d Jan. the re- 
maining property of the House of Orleans 
in France.has been confiscated to the 
State. The ‘‘appanage’’ of the family 
was taken four years ago when the Civil 
List was resumed in March 1848. The 
present step affects Louis-Philippe’s more 
private estates derived from his mother 
the heiress of the Dukes of Ponthiévre 
and other adventitious sources. ‘The first 
article of the decree declares that the real 
and personal property which was the object 
of the donation made on the 7th of August, 
1830, by Louis-Philippe, is restored to the 
State, the State taking upon itself the pay- 
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Squiers, the eminent American anti- 
quary, made some remarks ‘‘On the 
Mexican Hieroglyphics,’’ as exhibited 
in the publication of Lord Kings- 
borough. The MSS. engraved in this 
splendid work are chiefly rituals, a few 
only being historical. Of the events re- 
ferred to, some occurred 600 years B.c., 
and one appears to be an eclipse that 
happened 900 years B.c. The dualistic 
principle runs through the Mexican pan- 
theon; it consists, i. e. of male and fe- 
male divinities, representing the active and 
passive principles in nature. We find 
also in this mythology a trinity, corre- 
sponding to Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva— 
the productive, preserving, and destroying 
powers, in the Indian. Inferior deities 
represent attributes ; each name denoting 
an attribute: hence, the gods of the 
Mexicans were far from being so numerous 
as they appear to be. The supreme di- 
vinity had about fifty names, several of 
which agree in signification with those ap- 
plied in the Old Testament to Jehovah. 
He is represented wearing a mask, to in- 
timate that he cannot be looked upon. 
For each character or attribute there was 
a different mask, frequently representing 
animals, particular animals being dedicated 
to particular deities. The different deities 
were likewise symbolized by different 
colours—the water-god by blue; the god 
of fire by red; the inferior divinities by a 
dark tint, &c. Peculiar symbols likewise 
appear as crests, or head-ornaments. The 
lecturer stated, that the Mexican records 
unquestionably refer to an Eastern origin 
of the nation. 


CHRONICLE. 


N NEWS. 


ment of the debts of the Civil List. The 
dowry of 300,000 fr. awarded to the 
Duchess of Orleans is maintained (but 
has since been renounced by her Royal 
Highness). The produce of this ‘ resti- 
tution ’’ is allotted to the charitable relief 
societies established in 1850, to the ame- 
lioration of the lodgings of the working 
classes in large manufacturing towns, to 
the formation of loan establishments in 
the departments, to the support of aged 
and poor priests, to the augmentation of 
the allowance of the members of the 
Legion of Honour, and the education of 
their orphan children. The President re- 
nounces all claims on account of the con- 
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fiscation in 1814-15 of the property of the 
Bonaparte family. Another decree ordains 
that no members or descendants of the 
Orleans family can possess any real or per- 
sonal property in France. They are re- 
quired to sell within a year all that belongs 
to them in the territory of the Republic. 
This measure was not passed without oc- 
casioning a disruption of the ministry. 
It was approved by M. de Persigny and 
M. de Maupas, but strongly opposed by 
M. de Morny, M. Fould, M. Magne, M. 
Rouher, and General St. Arnaud. After 
repeated discussions, the retirement of M. 
de Morny, who likewise disapproved of 
the formation of a Ministry of Police, was 
decided on, and was followed by those of 
MM. Fould, Rouher, and Magne. The 
Ministers of War and Marine likewise 
tendered their resignations, but were sub- 
sequently prevailed upon to retain office. 
The Ministry, as definitely reconstituted 
after these changes, is as follows :—MM. 
Abattucci, Justice ; De Persigny, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Commerce ; Bineau, Fi- 
nance ; St. Arnaud, War; Ducos, Marine; 
Turgot, Foreign Affairs; Fortoul, Public 
Instruction and Worship; De Maupas, 
Police ; Casabianca, State ; Lefebvre Du- 
ruflé, Public Works. M. Piétry, Prefect 
of the Haute-Garonne, succeeds M. de 
Maupas as Prefect of Police. 

The Electoral Law was promulgated on 
the 3rd Feb. Each department is to re- 
turn one deputy for every 35,000 electors, 
and one more in case of the number ex- 
ceeding 250,000. The suffrage is direct 
and universal, and the serutin secret. All 
Frenchmen of 21 years of age, in posses- 
sion of civil and political rights, are 
electors, and all electors of 25 years of 
age are eligible. A special law will regu- 
late the mode of voting for the election of 
the President. The number of deputies 
is to be 261. The Electoral College will 
meet on a Sunday or festive day if pos- 
sible. No armed force can, without the 
authority of the Eleotoral College, be pre- 
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sent at the sittings, or near the place where 
the Assembly meets. 

The Duke of Bassano, the French en- 
voy at Brussels, has been ordered to de- 
mand the removal of the monumental lion, 
with its pyramidal mound, from the field 
of Waterloo. 





SPAIN. 

On the 2nd Feb. when the Queen of 
Spain was traversing a long gallery in her 
palace, on her way to attend a public 
service in the church of Atocha, in thanks- 
giving after the birth of her daughter, she 
was suddenly struck with a knife by an 
aged man, who pretended to present a 
petition. He was immediately seized, and 
was executed by the garote on the 7th. 
His name proved to be Martin Merino, 
sixty-three years of age, formerly a Fran- 
ciscan friar, since a captain in the Carlist 
army, and at the time of his crime an as- 
sistant curate in one of the churches of 
Madrid. The Queen was wounded in the 
side, but the wound had healed on the 6th, 
and she was convalescent on the 8th Feb. 

AFRICA, 

The town of Lagos, in the Bight of 
Benin, was assaulted and destroyed by the 
boats of the British squadron, under the 
command of Commodore Bruce, on the 
26th and 27th of December. The English 
vessels sustained a loss of 16 killed and 74 
wounded, five of whom died subsequently. 
The ships engaged were the Penelope, 
Bloodhound, Sampson, Teazer, and some 
others, and the great loss of the English 
squadron was occasioned by the Teazer 
having grounded on a sandbank within a 
range of a battery of 20 guns. The at- 
tacking force consisted of about 400 men; 
that of the enemy from 10,000 to 20,000. 
These hostilities were undertaken in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the king or 
chief of the place to sign a treaty for the 
effectual suppression of the slave trade in 
his dominions. The king has been de- 
posed, and his brother substituted. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Thecommencement of the Parliamentary 
Session of 1852 has been attended with 
important political changes. It was shortly 
preceded by the dismissal from the mi- 
nistry of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
In a dispatch addressed to Lord Nor- 
manby, her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris, on the 16th Dec. Lord Palmerston 
expressed his ‘‘own opinion’’ that the 
antagonism between the President and the 
Assembly had hecome incompatible with 





their co-existence, and that it was “ better 
for the interests of France, and of Europe, 
that the power of the President should 
prevail.’? The Premier on becoming ac- 
quainted with this dispatch, and with a 
conversation to the same effect which Lord 
Palmerston had held with the French am- 
bassador, conceived that such manifesta- 
tions of sentiment were inconsistent with 
a resolution passed in the cabinet “to 
abstain from the expression of opinions in 
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approval or disapproval of the coup d’etat,”’ 
and, in consequence, he immediately re- 
solved to call upon Lord Palmerston to 
resign his seals of office. This occurred 
on the 24th Dec. and Earl Granville was 
appointed Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
his room. 

Other changes were subsequently made 
in the ministry by the appointment of Mr. 
Fox Maule to be President of the Board 
of Control in the place of Lord Broughton; 
of Mr. Vernon Smith to succeed Mr. 
Maule as Secretary at War; and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley to be Paymaster-ge- 
neral and Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade in the place of Earl Granville. 

On the 3d Feb. the Session of 1852 was 
opened by her Majesty in person ; and in 
her Speech from the Throne she suggested 
‘*that this is a fitting time for calmly con- 
sidering whether it may not be advisable 
to make such amendments in the Act of 
the late reign relating to the Representa- 
tion of the Commons in Parliament as may 
be deemed calculated to carry into more 
complete effect the principles upon which 
that law is founded.’’ In fulfilment of 
this proposal, Lord John Russell, on the 
9th Feb. moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the laws relating to the 
Representation of the People. He stated 
his belief that it would be unwise to de- 
stroy the balance of the Constitution by 
admitting of no other representation than 
that of counties and of large towns. In 
the way of disfranchisement he would go 
no further than cases of proved corrup- 
tion. He proposed to give the franchise 
to householders of 5/. rated value in cities 
and boroughs; the proportion of numbers 
of 5/. householders to 10/. householders 
being on an average as six to ten. In 
counties he proposed to extend the fran - 
chise to the level of the qualification for 
sitting on a jury, 7. e. to a 207. occupation. 
He further proposed to give the county 
franchise to 5/. copyholders and long lease- 
holders. Further he proposed to create a 
new franchise in favour of all persons pay- 
ing assessed taxes or income tax to the 
amount of 40s. per annum, to be exer- 
cised, according to the residence of the 
voter, either in the county or in the bo- 
rough. He would extend the limits of 
all boroughs having Jess than 500 voters, 
the number of such boroughs in England 
and Wales being 67. ‘The other provisions 
of the Bill would be, to abolish all property 
qualification, and to alter the oath to be 
taken by Members, by omitting the words 
** on the true faith of a Christian.’’ 

This scheme of Reform was received 
with few manifestations of approval among 
politicians, and with much indifference by 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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the public. The grouping and enlarge- 
ment of boroughs was deemed especially 
liable to objection. On the 16th Feb. a 
meeting took place at the Earl of Derby’s, 
at which 102 members of the House of 
Commons came to a resolution pledging 
themselves to resist the measure in all its 
stages. 

The same day Lord John Russell 
brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons his plan for the re-establishment of 
the Militia. He proposed to select by 
ballot 80,000 young men, between the ages 
of 20 and 23, to be trained and exercised 
for 28 days in the first year, and 14 in the 
second, serving four years in all; in the 
second year 30,000 more to be added on 
the same conditions ; the ballot to be in- 
discriminate (certain exemptions being 
allowed) and the system of substitutes 
discontinued, but volunteers to be admis- 
sible and allowed certain privileges. The 
men not to be called upon to quit the 
boundaries of their own county, except in 
case of actual invasion. The cost for the 
first year estimated at 200,000/. On the 
20th Feb. on the bringing up the report 
of the committee on this bill, Lord Pal- 
merston moved the omission of the word 
‘‘local’’ from its title, declaring his pre- 
ference for the former arrangement, which 
had subsisted for two centuries, of a regu- 
lar militia. On a division this amendment 
was carried against the ministry in a ma- 
jority of eleven, by 136 votes to 125, and 
Lord John Russell immediately declared 
his resignation of office. 

The next day Her Majesty summoned 
the Earl of Derby to her Councils, and he 
undertook the task of forming a new ad- 
ministration. 





From the heavy rains which had fallen 
on the range of the Yorkshire and Che- 
shire hills, some calamitous floods oc- 
curred during the first week of February ; 
and many of the reservoirs formed to sup- 
ply the mills and factories were incon- 
veniently loaded with water. On the 
morning of Thursday the 5th Feb. the 
Bilberry reservoir, placed above the vil- 
lage of Holmfirth, a few wiles from Hud- 
dersfield, suddenly burst its banks, and 
immediately levelled to the ground four 
mills, many rows of houses, and other 
buildings, destroying the lives of more 
than ninety persons, and devastating pro- 
perty estimated at from 500,000/. to 
800,000/. By this catastrophe more than 
7,000 persons were thrown out of work. 
A public subscription has been raised 
for the sufferers both in Yorkshire and 
throughout the country, and it has reached 
a very considerable amount. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1852. 
Beds.—Sir J. M. Burgoyne, of Sutton, Bart. 
Berks.—J. 8. Bowles, of Milton Hill, esq. 
Bucks.—C. R. S. Murray, of Danesfield, esq. 
Camb. and Hunt.—William Parker Hamond, 

of Pampisford, esq. 
Cumb.—G.H.Oliphant,ofBroadfieldHouse,esq. 
Cheshire.—G. H. Ackers, of Moreton, esq. 
Cornwall.—Sir C. Rashleigh, of Prideaux, Bart. 
Derbyshire.—Sir Henry Sacheverell Wilmot, 
of Chaddesden Hall, Bart. 
Devon.—James Cornish, of Black Hall, esq. 
Dorset.—Augustus Foster, of Warmwell, esq. 
Durham.—John Bowes,of StreatlamCastle,esq. 
Essex.—Sir C. C. Smith, of Suttons, Bart. 
Glouc.—W. H.H. Hartley, of Sodbury, esq. 
Heref.—W. ‘tl’. K. Davies, of Wigmore, esq. 
Herts.—Wynn Ellis, of Ponsbourne Park, esq. 
Kent.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, of High Elms 
Down, Bart. 
Lanc.—T. W. Blundell, of Ince Blundell, esq. 
Leic.—Sir G. H. Beaumont, of Coleorton, Bart. 
Linc.—George Tomline, of Riby Grove, esq. 
Monm.—W. H. Little, of Llanvare Grange, esq. 
Norfolk.—F. W. Irby, of Boyland Hall, esg. 
Northampt.—L.Christie,of Preston Deanry,esq. 
Northumb.—T. W.Craster,ofCrasterTower,esq. 
Notts.—H. F. Walker, of Blyth Hall, esq. 
Oxford.—J. H. Ashurst, of Waterstock, esq. 
Rutland.—William de Capell Brooke, of Mar- 
tinsthorpe, esq. 
Salop.—Robert Burton, of Longnor Hall, esq. 
Som.—Monitague Gore, of Barrow Court, esq. 
Staffordsh.—J. A. Wise, of Clayton Hall, esq. 
Southampton.—Francis J. Ellis Jervoise, of 
Herriard House, esq. 
Suffolk.—James Hamilton Lloyd Anstruther, 
of Hintlesham Hall, esq. 
Surrey.—George R. Smith, of Selsden, esq. 
Sussex.—Philip Salomons, of Brighton, esq. 
Warwickshire.—Sir J. N. L. Chetwode, of 
Ansley Hall, Bart. 
Westm.—Kichard Burn, of Orton Hall, esq. 
Wilts.—John Bird Fuller, of Neston Park, esq. 
Worce.—Sir E. H. Lechmere, of the Rhyd, Bart. 
York.—Sir J. H. Lowther, of Swillington, Bart. 
WALES. 
Anglesey.—Evan Lloyd, of Maes-y-porth, esq. 
Brecon.—Paul Mildmay Pell, of Tymawr, esq. 
Carnary.—Martin Williams, of Penamser, esq. 
Carm.—C. H. Williams, of Derllys Court, esq. 
Cardigan.—J. I. Jones, of Derry Ormond, esq. 
Denbigh.—F. J. Hughes, of Acton House, esq. 
Flint.—Henry Potts, of Glan-r-afon, esq. 
Glam.—Griffith Llewellyn, of Baglan Hall, esq. 
Montgom.—E. S. R. Trevor, of Trawscoed, esq. 
Merioneth.—Geo. Casson, of Blaenyddol, esq. 
Pembroke.—Henry Leach, of Corston, esq. 
Radnor.—Sir H. J. J. Brydges, of Boulti- 
brook, Bart. 





GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

Jan.12. John Morgan, esq. (now Consul at 
Rio Grande do Sul) to be Consul at Bahia. 

Jan. 20. Charles Henry Darling, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jan. 30. Major-Gen. the Hon. G. Cathcart 
to have the local rank of Lieut.-General at the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. M. Geale of 36th 
Foot, to be Major in the army.—The Hon. 
Mark George Kerr Trefusis, second son of 
Charles 18th Baron Clinton, to take the sur- 
name and arms of Rolle. 

Feb. 2. Henry-Richard Lord Cowley, and 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Patteson, Knt. one of 
the Judges of the Queen’s Bench, sworn of 
the Privy Council. 


Feb. 3. Lord Cowley, K.C.B. (Envoy Extr. 
and Minister a to the Germanic Con- 
federation) to be Ambassador Extr. and Plenip. 
to the French Republic. 

Feb. 5. The Right Hon. Fox Maule to be 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner for the Affairs 
of India.—C. L. Wyke, esq. (now Vice-Consul 
at Port-au-Prince) to be Consul General tothe 
Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa- 
Rica, Honduras, and Salvador. 

Feb.6. The Right Hon. Robt. Vernon Smith 
to be Secretary at War. 

Feb. 10. 39th Foot, brevet Major R.N. Tin- 
ley to be Major. 

feb. 11. Lord Stanley of Alderley to be 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
appointed for Trade and Foreign Plantations. 
—The Queen conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood upon Charles Barry, esq. Architect, R.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Society, the Society of 
Arts, and of the Institute of British Architects, 
Member of the Pontifical Academy of Saint 
Luke at Rome, of the Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts at Saint Petersburg, and of the 
Royal Academies of Fine Arts at Berlin, at 
Stockholm, and at Brussels. 

Feb, 12. Rear-Adm. Sir James Stirling, 
Knt. to be one of Her Majesty's Commissioners 
for executing the office of High Admiral, vice 
Dundas.—R. G. M‘Donnell, esq. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Settle- 
ments in the river Gambia, to bea Companion 
of the Bath of the civil division, 

Feb. 13. 39th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. G. Burrell, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—60th Foot, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. M. G. Dennis to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. H. 
Bingham to be Major.—96th Foot, Major-Gen. 
C. E. Conyers, C.B. to be Colonel.—3d West 
India Regt. Major A. Findlay to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Brevet Colonel Lord de Ros to be 
Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 

Feb. 20. Robert ‘Temple Harris, esq. of 
Waterstown, co. Westmeath, to take the name 
of Temple, and bear the arms of Temple quar- 
terly with his own, in compliance with the will 
of his grandfather Robert Handcock Temple of 
Waterstown, esq.—18th Foot, brevet Major B. 
Riky to he Major. 


Austen Henry Layard, esq. D.C.L. to be 
Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment (to Earl Granville). 

Charles T. Newton, esq. M.A. to be Vice- 
Consul at Mitylene. 

The Hon. Thomas Montague Wilde to be Re- 
gistrar in Bankruptcy, vice Wilmot, resigned. 

T. Phinn, esq. (Recorder of Devonport) to 
be Counsel to the Board of Stamps and Taxes 
in the Exchequer, in succession to Mr. Cromp- 
ton, appointed one of the Judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

Feb.10. Mr. W. Calder Marshall elected a 
R.A.; Mr. Kichard Partridge Professor of 
Anatomy, and Mr. John Prescott Knight Pro- 
fessor of Perspective, in the Royal Academy. 





Member's returned to serve in Parliament. 


East Retford.—Hon.Wm.Ernest Duncombe. 

Greenwich.—Adm. Houston Stewart. 

Kent (East).—Sir Brook Wm. Bridges, Bart. 

Kinsale.—John Isaac Heard, esq. 

Lisburn.—Sir J. E. Tennent. 

Northampton.—Rt. Hon. R. Vernon Smith 
(re-elected). 

Perth.—Rt, Hon. Fox Maule (re-elected). 
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NAVAL Promotions. 


To be Captain.—Richard R. Quin. 

To be Commanders.—James H. Turner, 
Russell Patey. 

Lieut. Charles H. Young to command the 
Antelope 3, steam-vessel. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. A. Allen, Largs Episc. Chapel, dio. Glas- 
gow and Galloway. 

Rev. W. Appleyard, Holy Trinity P.C. Batley 
Carr, Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. W. Atkinson, Culgaith P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. W. de Pipe Belcher, Denford V. w. Ring- 
stead C. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. H. A. Bishop, Cley-next-the-Sea, R. Norf. 

Rev. W. Borlase, Zennor V. Cornwall. 

Rey. E. Brailsford, Fordwich R. Kent. 

Rev. P. B. Brodie, Foleshill V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. F. Chase, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe 
w. St. Anne R. Blackfriars, London. 

Rev. H. Christmas, Lectureship (Lady Ash- 
ton’s), St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, London. 

Rev. G. N. Clark, Saxelby R. Leicestershire. 

Hon. and Rev. Lord A. Compton, Castle Ashby 
R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. C. F. Cook, Diseworth V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. H. Cox, St. Mary R. and V. Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. H. Dupuis, Richmond V. Surrey. 

Rey. C. L. Eagles, Crasswall P.C. Herefordsh. 

Rey. E. Evans, Garthely P.C. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. H. J. Fellowes, Over-Wallop R. Hants. 

Rev. W.B.Flower, King’s-Kerswell P.C. Devon. 

Rev.G.V.Garland, Langton-Matravers R.Dors. 

Rev. E. Gillett, Runham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. F. Gray, Cornwood V. Devon. 

Rey. R.C. Hales, St. Martin R. Carfax, Oxford, 

Rev. R. M. Hamilton, Killelagh R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. H.C. T. Hildyard, St. Peter R. Rowley, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. P. Hookins, St. Michael P.C. Barford, Oxf. 

Rev. W. E. Hoskins, St. Mary R. Chidding- 
stone, Kent. ‘ ; 

Rev. E. T. Hudson, Lectureship, St. George, 
Hanover Square, London. 

Rev. S. R. Hughes, Llaneugrad R. w. Llanallgo 
C. Anglesey. : 

Rey. F. Hurst, Currin R. and V. dio. Clogher. 

Rev. A. W. Ivatt, Coveney R. w. Manea P.C, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. R. Y. Keays, Archdeaconry and Commis- 

saryship, dio. Bombay. 

Rev. J. F. Lingham, St. John V. Margate, Kent. 

Rev. H. J. Lioyd, Selattyn R. Salop. 

Rev. R. L. M‘Arthur, Armin P. C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. J. Maltby (R. of Egglescliffe), Canonry 
in Durham Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Y. Nutt, Cold Overton R. Leicestersh, 

Rev. J. Parker, Sinnington P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Pearson, St. Mary P.C. West Bromp- 
ton, Middlesex. 

Rey. J. Philpott, Brook R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Potter, Ellington V. Hunts. 

Rev. G. H. Reade, Innishkeen R. and V. dio. 
Clogher. 

Rev. J. A. J. Roberts, Hamilton and Smith R. 
Bermuda. 

Rev. J. Charles Rowlatt, Priest Vicar, Exeter 
Cathedral. 

Rev. A. P. Salusbury, St. Paul P.C. Halliwell, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. S. Silver, All Saints’ V.Fulbourne, Camb. 

Rev.H.Sims, Hinderwell R.w.Roxby C.Yorksh. 

Rey. W. H. Stack, Balteagh R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. R. Staveley, Frankfield P.C. Cork, 

Rev. H. Stow, Mellor P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. G. Swayne, Bussage P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. A. Tutton, Quin R. and V. dio. Killaloe. 

Rey. W. Walker, Bardney V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. E, Waylen, Wigton V. Cumberland. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 





[ March, 


Rev. P. G. Willoughby, Carlton-le-Moorlands 
and Stapleford V. Lincolnshire. _ 

Rev.G.R.Young, Errigal TroughV.dio.Clogher. 

Rev. J. B, P. Younge, Wilsford R. Lincolnsh, 


To Chaplaincies. 

Rey. J. Allen, to the Sheriff of Devon. 

Rey. H. M. Birch,* in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Rey. A. Boudier, Warwick Union. 

Rev. W. M. Brady, to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Rev. S. Briggs, Workhouse and Industrial 
Schools, Leeds. 

Rey. W.H.Davies,St.George’s Hospital, London. 

Rev. L. Deedes, to the Sheriff of Surrey. 

Rev. W. Edwards, (Assist.) House of Correc- 
tion, Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Rey. F. J. Faithfull, to the Sheriff of Herts. 

Rev. W. K. Fletcher, Senior, (H.E.I.C.S.) at 
Kurrachee. 

Rev. H. B.Greenwood, Stone Union, Staffordsh. 

Rev. W. H. Hallam, the Prisons, Devonport. 

Rev. B. G. Johns, the Great Blind Asylum, 
Moorfields, London. 

Rev. E. Lewis, Bromsgrove Union. 

Rey. J. H. Montserrat, Colonial, at the Gambia. 

Rey. C. Moody, to the Sheriff of Cumberland. 

Rey. S. W. Steedman, Colonia], Hong Kong. 
more. 

Rey. 8. L. C. Townsend, to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Lreland. 

Rev. H. B. Tristram, to the Earl of Donough- 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rey. J.S. Boucher, Head Mastership, St. Paul’s 
Grammar School, Knightsbridge, Middx. 
Rey. T. L, Claughton, Professorship of Poetry, 

Oxford. 
Rev. B. Davis, Second Mastership, Lancaster 
Royal Grammar School. 
Rey. 8. P. Denning, Head Master, Worcester 
Cathedral Grammar School. 
Rev. E. Firmstone, Head Mastership, Hartle- 
bury Grammar School, Worcestershire. 
Rev. W. Gilder, Second Theological Tutor, 
Cheltenham College. 
Rey. R. A. L. Phillips, Third and French Mas- 
tership, Wimborne Grammar School, Dorset. 
Rev. R. £. Sanderson, Head Master, St. An- 
drew’s College, Bradfield, Berks. 
Rev. W. Steele, Mastership, Londonderry 
College School. 
Rey. J. C. F. Vincent, LL.D. Head Master- 
ship, Norwich Grammar School. 
D. Bellamy, B.A. Second Mastership, Heath 
Grammar School, Yorkshire. 
J. W. Cusack, M.D. Professorship of Surgery, 
University of Dublin. 
W. Greenwood, B.A. Head Mastership, New- 
church-in-RossendaleGr. School, Lancashire. 
E. Hail, Second Mastership, StourbridgeGram- 
mar School, Worcestershire. 
E. R. Humphreys, LL.D. Head Master, Pate’s 
«Grammar School, Cheltenham. 
T._H. Kersley, B.A. Second Mastership, Sir 
John Poole’s Gr. School, Appleby, Leic. 
C. H. 8. Leicester, B.A. Head Mastership, 
Kidderminster Grammar School. 
M. B, Pell, B.A. Professorship of Mathematics, 
University of Sydney, Australia. 
G. E. Tarlton, Second Mastership, Hartlebury 
Grammar School, Worcestershire. 
Miscellaneous. 
Rey. J. D. Clark (Belford Hall), to be one of 
Lord Crewe’s trustees. 


* Her Majesty has been graciously pleased, 
as a token of her high approbation of the con- 
duct of the Rev, Henry Mildred Birch, late 
Tutor to the Prince of Wales, to permit his 
Royal Highness to present to him the sum of 
5,0007. out of the revenue of the Duchy ot 
Cornwall. 
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Rey. J. N. Scott, Travelling Secretary to the 
London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 

Rev. J. Williams (R. of Llanymowddwy), In- 
spectorship of Schools in the deaneries of 
Mowddwy and Ceilfeiliog. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 14. At Lewisham, the wife of Charles 
Chad Turnour, esq. a dau.——16. At Ends- 
leigh-st. the wife of Wm. Atherton, esq. Q.C. 
ason.—l7. At ‘Tortworth park, Glouc. the 
Hon. Mrs. Percy Moreton, a son.——19. At 
Woodcote, Lady Louisa Cotes, a dau. 20. 
At the Grange, Banwell, the wife of H. F. 
Emery, esq. a son and heir. At Udimore, 
the wife of Frederick Langford, esq. a son and 
heir.—2i. At Torquay, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Douglas, a dau.——At Brighton, the wife 
of Capt. Farquhar, R.N. a dau.—~-22. At 
Peckferton castle, Cheshire, the wife of J. 
Tollemache, esq. M.P. ason.——25. At Dub- 
lin, the wife of Sir Joscelyn Coghill, Bart. a 
son and heir..—At Manor house, Newton, 
Warw. the wife of W. M. Parsons, esq. a son 
and heir.—28. At Redenhall rectory, the 
wife of Archdeacon Ormerod, a son.——At 
Kiddington, Oxon, the wife of Mortimer Ri- 
cardo, esq. of twins, a boy anda girl.—29. In 
Carlton gardens, the Viscountess Goderich, a 
son.——At Hadleigh, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Very Rev. H. B. Knox, a son.——30. At Gros- 
venor college, Bath, the wife of the Rev. D. R. 
Godfrey, M.A., Principal, a son and heir.—— 
At Berkeley square, London, the wife of John 
Martin, esq. M.P. a dau.—~At Farncombe, 
Surrey, the wife of Baldwin Arden Wake, esq. 
Commander R.N. a son. 

Feb. 4. At Kew, the wife of J. C. Conybeare, 
esq. barrister, adau.——5. At Stanley grange, 
Plaxtol, Kent, the wife of M. H. Dalison, esq. 
a sonand heir.——6. At Adbury lodge, Hants, 
the wife of James Richard Lysaght, esq. a dau. 
——In Devonport-st. the wife of Arthur James 
Morgan, esq. ason.—-8. At Bath, the wife 
of J. Trevelyan, esq.a dau.——9. In Portugal 
street, the wife of Sir Francis —- Doyle, 
Bart. a son.—--10. At Hastings, the wife of 
Dr. Greenhill, a son.——The wite of the Rev. 
Sir George L. Glyn, Bart. of Ewell, Surrey, a 
dau.——11. At Langton lodge, Dorset, the 
wife of George Pleydeil Mansel, esq. adau.—— 
12. In Wilton crescent, the Viscountess New- 
port, a son. 16. In Harley-st. the wife of 
W. I. Jarvis, esq. a son. 

















MARRIAGES. 


' Dec. 11. At St. John’s Notting hill, Mid- 
dlesex, John Durant, of Poole, esq. to Har- 
riet, widow of Lieut.-Col. Edward Pearson, 
E.1.C. S.—At Sutton, Isle of Ely, George 
Edward Paget, esq. M.D. Senior Fellow of 
Caius college, Cambridge, to Clara, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Fardell, LL.D.—— 
At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, York place, 
George Henry Vansittart, esq. of Bisham 
abbey, Berkshire, to Miss Catherine Stewart 
Menzies, of Culdanes.——At Wiltington, near 
Worcester, Lieut. J. W. Boissier, 32d Regt. to 
Katharine-Mary, eldest dau. of Rev. J. Hurst, 
Rector of Thakeliam, Sussex.——At Kilbeggan, 
Edward Ballol Scott, Assistant Government 
Surveyor at Ceylon, third son of Capt. H. W. 
Scott, R.N. Exmouth, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Wilson. 

12. M. Charles Eugene Leloup, Functionaire 
de Etat Belge, to Caroline-Henrietta-Frede- 
rica, dau. of the late Lord Frederick Beau- 
clerk.—-At Cuckfield, Sussex, Edw. Tatham, 
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esq. Comm. H. M.S. Fury, to Catherine-Agren 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Brown, esq. of 
Cheam. 

13. At Springfield, co, Limerick, Capt. 
Maxwell Dupre Goense, of the 52nd Light 
Infantry, fifth son of Sir James Matthew 
Stronge, Bart. of Tynan abbey, co. Armagh, 
to Jane-Colclough Goff, only dau. and _ heiress 
of the late Joseph Fade Goff, esq. of Raheen- 
duff, county Wexford, and niece of Hamilton 
K. Grogan Morgan, esq. M.P. of Johnstown 
castle, in the same county.——At Dover, W. 
Paxton Jervis, esq. of Beech hill, Surrey, 
Capt. 1st Royal Surrey Militia, to Mary-Ann, 
widow of George Barnard, esq. of Cross-deep, 
Twickenham.——At St. John’s Paddington, 
Lieut.-Col. Matson, A.A.G. Royal Eng. to 
Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.-Col. James Bouverie. 
— At Lishop’s Stortford, Herts, Robert, 
eldest son of the Rev. Walter Gee, Rector of 
Week Saint Mary, Cornwall, and West Buck- 
land, Devon, to Anne-Phillis, third dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Spencer, late Vicar of Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

15. At Surat, George Reynolds Scott Bur- 
rows, esq. 15th Regt, B.N.1. to Emilie-Eliza, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Col. William Barclay Good- 
fellow, Superint. Eng. Northern Provinces. 

16. At Taunton, Major S. Trevor, Madras 
Art. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of T. Aubrey 
Gapper, esq. of Wincanton, Somerset.——At 
Holy Trinity, Westbourne terr. James ind- 
lay, esq. son of Robert Findlay, esq. of Easter 
hill, Lanarkshire, to Eleanor-Sarah, dau. of 
the late Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, D.C.L.—— 
At Paddington, James Fletcher, esq. of Mill- 
brook, near Southampton, to a ia, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. James Britton, M.A. 
and granddau. of the late Rev. Dr. Britton, 
Vicar of Bossall and Acklam.——At Twicken- 
ham, John Walrond Clarke, esq. 10th Royal 
Hussars, second son of the late T. E. Clarke, 
esq. of ‘Tremlett house, Wellington, to Mary, 
second dau. of Sir Wm. Clay, Bart, M.P.—— 
At Liskeard, William Davey Boase, esq. to 
Martha, second dau. of the late Rev. William 
Fookes, both of Liskeard.——At Carlton, near 
Saxmundham, Robert Alfred Booker, esq. of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, to Isabel - Katherine, 
third dau. of R. K. Cobbold, esy. of Carlton 
Rookery.—— At Streatham, George Henry 
Moubray, esq. R.N. eldest son of Capt. 
Moubray, of Greenwich Hospital, to Eliza- 
Ann, dau. of George Moore, esq. of Trieste. 
——At Mendlesham, the Rev. Henry Day, 
Curate of Drayton, and Second Master of 
Abingdon School, to Rosa, youngest dau. of 
William Cuthbert, esq. 

17. At Huddersfield, Frederic Chas. Grant 
HKilerton, esq. second son of the late J. F. 
Ellerton, esq. E.1.C. Civil Service, and grand- 
son of the late Sir George M. Keith, Bart. to 
Henrietta-Hudson, second dau. of William 
Heise, esq. M.D. of Dublin.——At Clapham; 
Sir Arthur de Capell Broke, Bart. of Oakley 
hall, Northamptonshire, and of Azadoc castle, 
co. Cork, to Elizabeth-Zilpah, relict of J. J. 
Eyre, esq. of Encliffe, near Sheftield.——At 
Botleys, Surrey, the Rev. Fred. H. Hotham, 
Rector of Bushbury, Salop, second son of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. to 
Eleanor, fourth dau. of Robert a esq. 

18. At Plymouth, the Rev. Henry Worsley, 
Rector of Easton, Suffolk, to Clara-Magdalene, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Sir W. G. 
Parker, Bart. R.N.——At Edinburgh, William 
Case, esq. Major 32d Regt. to Adelaide-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jere- 
miah Dickson, K.C.B.——At Edinburgh, Wm. 
Heriot Maitland, Comm. R.N. to Elizabeth- 
Kinnear, eldest dau. of the late William Stark 
Dougall, esq. of Scotscraig, Fife.——At ‘Tox- 
teth park, Liverpool, the Rev. Matthew Wat- 
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kin Davies, Curate of Graveley, Camb. and 
only son of the Rev. M. Davies, of Bednall, 
Staff. to Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Hesketh, of St. Michael’s, Toxteth.— At 
Paddington, Robert Hallett /7o/¢, barrister-at- 
law, to Clara, fourth dau.; and Horatio Eden- 
borough, esq. of Enfield, youngest son of the 
late Samuel Edenborough, esq. of Leyton, 
Essex, to Fanny, youngest dau. of John Roger 
Rush, esq. of Craven hill, Hyde park. At 
Thorpe, Berkeley-Augustus-Macdonald, only 
son of the late Major Macpherson, and Lady 
Barton, of Montague place, Montague square, 
London, to Charlotte-Rebecca-Brooksbank, 
youngest dau. of Sir George Stracey, Bart. of 
Thorpe.——At Ickleton, Camb. Frederick Hail, 
esq. of Waterbeach lodge, to Ellen-Baker, 
dau.-in-law of Wm. Hanchett, esg.——At 
Rathdowney, Queen’s Co. George F. Pollock, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Fanny, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Herbert, Rector of 
Rathdowney.——At Wretham, John Fergusson, 
esq. of Wretham, to Julia-Anna, youngest dau. 
of the late James Fisher, esq. of Hingham 
hall, Norfolk.———At Wolverhampton, Rupert 
Kettle, esq. of the Oxford Circuit, to Miss 
Cooke, of Merridale, only child of the late 
William Cooke, esq. —-At Rowner, Archibald 
Elliott, esq. M.D. Royal Navy, to Sarah- 
Foster, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Carter, 
of Bury, near Gosport. At Westdean, Sus- 
sex, the Rev. James Wa/sonr, M.A. of Carshal- 
ton, to Eliza, second dau. of John Bowers, esq. 

19. At Florence, Col. Sir Henry Fairfax, 
Bart. to Sarah, eldest dau. of Wm. Astell, esq. 
M.P. for Bedfordshire. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover sq. John 
Moore Cole Airey, esq. second son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Airey, K.C.H. to Ame- 
lia, second dau. of G. D. Walsh, esq. of Lisbon. 
—At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
S. J. Hulme, Fellow and late Tutor of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late I’. ‘Tanner, esq. of Plymouth.—At 
Maldon, Fitzwilliam Mansell, esq. M.D. Sur- 
geon of Her Majesty’s ship Excellent, to Eliza- 
beth-Mary, eldest dau. of Benjamin Baker, 
esq. M.D. of Maldon hall, Essex. 

22. At Glasgow, Dr. Frederick Peany, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Andersonian Univer- 
sity, to Jane-Helen, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Perry, esq. M.D. Glasgow. —— At South- 
sea, Henry J. Grant fvot, esq. of the British 
Consulate, Grey Town, C.A. eldest son of 
Joseph Foot, esq. late of 3lst Regt. to Helen- 
Sophia, fourth dau. of the late W. R. Harris, 
esq.-—At Carisbrooke, I.W. Alex. Stewar?, 
esq. of the Madras Art. son of the late Capt. 
Alexander Stewart, Assistant Quartermaster- 
Gen. Nagpore, to Mary-Emily, youngest dau. 
of the late Major Serjeantson, 50th Regt. —— 
At Islington, John P. Cheyne, Lieut. R.N. tu 
Emma-Frances, only dau. of the late Lieut. 
Charles Hurst Gardner, R.N.—At Padding- 
ton, Capt. John Gustavus Crosbie, R.N. third 
son of the late Gen. Sir J. G. Crosbie, G.C.H. 
of Watergate, to Maria-Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Harris, esq. of New Fish- 
bourne, Sussex. 

23. At Marton, the Rev. Henry John Long- 
don, formerly of Trinity college, Camb. to 
Frances- Dorothea, eldest dau. of Francis John 
Lace, esq. of Ingthorpe grange, Yorkshire.—— 
At West Derby, Lanc. the Rev. Wm. Brown- 
rigg Smith, M.A. of the City of London School, 
tu Louisa-Susannah-Anne, only dau. of the 
Rey. J. Irvine, Vicar of Leigh.—-At the 
British Embassy, Brussels, Eason Wilkinson, 
esq. M.D. of Manchester, to Frances, widow of 
the Rev. E. Trafford Leigh, Rector of Cheadle, 
and dau. of the late John Barlow, esq. of Mid- 
dlethorpe, Yorkshire. ——At Bridgnorth, Wm. 
Phillimore Stiff’, esq. M.B. of Nottingham, to 
— only dau. of the late Benj. 
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Watts, esq.——At Bristol, the Rev, George 
Charles Swayne, B.D. Feilow of Christ Church 
college, Oxford, to Margaret-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Eagles, M.A. Clifton. 
—-At Clapham, C. G. Boisragon, esq. to 
Hannah, widow of R. Hart, esq. barrister-at- 
law.——At Paddington, W. C. Forrest, esq. 
Major 4th Dragoon Guards, to Elizabeth- 
Ann, only dau. of W. Margesson Penfold, esq. 
of Loose court, Kent.——At Trinity Church 
Marylebone, William Bonsey, esq. of Belle- 
vue, Slough, to Mary-Eliza, dau. of the late 
Robert Mason, esq. of Salt Hill. 

24. At Walworth, John Busher Duncan, 
esq. M.A. barrister-at-law, to Harriett-Frances, 
second dau. of the late John Bigg, esq. 

25. At Llackney, Mr. ‘Thos. Fred. Crook, 
eldest son of Jacob Crook, esq. of Clifton, to 
Susette-Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Henry 
de la Chaumette, esq. of ‘Tottenham. 

27. At Shirley, Southampton, T. C. Al/ban, 
esq. 8th Bombay N.I. second son of W. Y. 
Alban, esq. late of Lincoln’s inn, to Elizabeth- 
Gore, eldest dau. of Samuel Tipper, esy..— 
At Croom, Limerick, the Rev. Edward George 
O’Grady, Rector of Ross, Galway, third son 
of Darby O’Grady, esq. of Linfield, Limerick, 
and of Aghamarta, Cork, to Alley-Emily, 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Croker, Rector of 
Croom. 

29. The Rev. Henry Collison, Rector of 
East Bilney, Norfolk, to Harriett-Mary, dau. 
of T. A. Ward, esq. surgeon, of Watford.—- 
At Nenagh, Lawrence G. N. Metford, esq. 6th 
Royal Regt. to Maria, dau. of Daniel Falkiner, 
esq. Wellington, near Nenagh. 

30. At Stowmarket, Henry Coldham Mathew, 
of Pentiow hall, Essex, second son of the late 
Rey. LE. Mathew, Vicar of Coggeshail, and 
grandson of late Col Mathew, of Pentlow hall, 
to Emily de Vere, second dau. of Rev. A. G. H. 
Hollingsworth, Vicar of Stowmarket.——At 
Brussels, the Rev. Joseph Philip Anighi, late 
Curate at the Scilly Isles, and adapter of 
music to several popular ballads, to Caroline- 
Laura, widow of Goring Rideout, esq. formerly 
of the 86th Regt.——At Exeter, the Kev. Ed- 
mond Hearie Cole,-Curate of Stokenham, to 
Anne-Mayne, only child of the late Lawrence 
Harvey, esq. of Kingskerswel!.— At All Souls’ 
Langham pi. the Kev. William Foxley Norris, 
M.A. Trinity college, Oxford, son of Dr. Nor- 
ris, of Weybridge, to Julia, dau. of Dr. Monro, 
of Harley st. and Bushey.——At Calverton, 
Notts, the Rev. 8. L. Oldacres, B.A., P.C. of 


. Woodborough, Notts, to Marianne, third dau. 


of Joseph Potter, esq.——At Barnstaple, Ar- 
thur Forster Lloyd, esq. eldest-son of the Kev. 
A. F. Lloyd, Rector of Instow, Devon, to Jean, 
youngest dau. of James Gordon Morgan, 
M.D. formerly of Barnstaple. ——At Lanreath, 
Cornwall, Francis Howell, esq. of Ethy, to 
Rhoda H.C. Buller, dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Buller, Rector of Lanreath.——At Aberdeen, 
Samuel-'Tate, fourth son of William Freeman, 
esq. of Millbank street, Westminster, to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Col. Martin Lindsay, 
C.B. 78th Highlanders. 

31. At Compton Martin, John Drew Pratt, 
esq. of Pratt’s Hays, Devon, to Edith, eldest 
dau. of the late Bellenden Bulteel Hutcheson, 
esq. of Bath.— At Woodcote, the Rev. Wm. 
Kelk, Curate of Nutfield, Surrey, to Anna, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John G. Busseil, 
Vicar of Beaford, Devon.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, the Kev. John Chapman, M.A. Vicar 
of Newport, Essex, to Elizabeth, widow of the 
Kev. G. H. Glyn, Vicar of Henham, and dau. 
of the late Joseph Smith, esq. of Shortgrove 
hall, Essex.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
the Rev. Charles Eyres, Fellow of Caius col- 
lege, and Rector of Great Melton, Norf. to 
Heurietta-Maria, dau. of Jonathan Bullock, 
esq. of Faulkbonrne hall, Essex, 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir Rosert Grauam, Bart. 

Feb.3. At Dursley, aged 82, Sir Ro- 
bert Graham, the eighth Bart. of Esk, co. 
Cumberland (1629). 

He was born on the Ist Oct. 1769, the 
second son of the Rev. Sir William Gra- 
ham, the sixth Baronet, by the widow of 
Richard French, esq. and daughter of Mr. 
Reeve, of Ashburnham, Sussex. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his elder brother, Sir Charles Graham, 
Nov. 26, 1795. 

Some years ago he was one of the various 
claimants of the Earldoms of Annandale 
and Hartfell, as the descendant of Sir 
George Graham, the second Baronet, by 
Lady Mary Johnston, daughter of James 
first Earl of Hartfell, and sister to James 
Earl of Annandale. We believe no de- 
cision was pronounced on this claim. 

Sir Robert Graham married, April 25, 
1810, Elizabeth, only daughter of John 
Young, esq. of Battle, surgeon, by whom 
he had six sons and five daughters. Of 
the former, the three eldest died before 
him: 1. Robert, in 1837, aged 24; 2. 
William-Charles in 1836, aged 20; and 
3. Richard-John, a Lieut. in the Bengal 
Native Infantry, in 1844, aged 27. His 
surviving sons are: 4. Sir Edward, his 
successor; 5. Stuart-Frederick ; and 6. 
Reginald-Fergus. 

The daughters are: 1. Elizabeth-Su- 
sanna, married in 1838 to Major John 
Henry Simmonds, of the 55th Bengal 
Native Infantry; 2. Euphemia-Harriet, 
married in 1842 to Thomas George Vernon, 
esq. of Tewkesbury; 3. Frances-Anne; 4. 
Mary-Stuart ; and 5. Cecilia-Jane-Maria. 

The present Baronet was born in 1820; 
and married first, in 1841, the widow of 
Charles Henderson, esq. of Oxford; and 
secondly, in 1844, Adelaide - Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late James Dillon 
Tully, esq. M.D. deputy inspector-general 
of hospitals in Jamaica. 





Srr WILLiAM OGLANDER, Bart. 

Jan. 17. At Parnham, Dorsetshire, 
aged 82, Sir William Oglander, the sixth 
Bart. (1665), a Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county. 

He was born at Parnham on the 13th 
Sept. 1769, the eldest son of Sir William 
the fifth Baronet, by Sukey, only daughter 
of Peter Serle, esq. of Testwood, Hants. 

He succeeded his father on the 5th 
Jan. 1806. At the general election of 
1807 he was returned to Parliament for 
Bodmin, for which borough he sat until 
Jan. 1812, when he resigned his seat. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVII. 





He was through life a steady and con- 
sistent liberal in politics, although usually 
of rather a retired disposition, and of late 
years especially fond of quiet domestic life. 
At the period of the Reform Bill he came 
forward, both by personal activity and by 
the influence of his ample purse, to pro- 
mote what he considered the cause of 
popular right and liberty. Asa magistrate 
Sir William acted for many years, till 
growing infirmities induced him to re- 
linquish the administration of justice. As 
a landlord, his numerous tenants acknow- 
ledge him to have been considerate, equi- 
table, and kind, requiring a moderate 
rental, and indulgent to the man of ener- 
getic industry in agricultural improvement. 
In the exercise of benevolence towards the 
poor, he distributed his favours to the 
poor and necessitous, without regard to 
conscientious differences of religious pro- 
fession. 

He married, May 24, 1810, Lady Maria 
Anne FitzRoy, eldest daughter of George- 
Henry 4th Duke of Grafton, K.G., and 
by her ladyship, who survives him, he 
had issue two sons and one daughter. 
His younger son, William, was an officer 
in the army, and died in 1835 in his 22d 
year. His daughter is unmarried. 

The present Baronet, Sir Henry Og- 
lander, was born in 1811, and married, in 
1845, Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir George William Leeds, Bart. 





Sir RicHarp St.George, Barr. 
Dec. 29. At Sunday’s Well, Cork, the 
residence of the Rev. F. St.George, aged 86, 
Sir Richard Bligh St.George, the second 
Bart. of Woodsgift, co. Kilkenny (1766), 
a Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was born on the Sth June, 1765, 
the eldest son of Sir Richard St.George, 
the first Baronet, by Sarah, only daughter 
of Robert Persse, esq. of Roxborough, co. 
Galway : and he succeeded his father in 
1789. 

He was one of the few survivors of the 
Irish Parliament, having sat as member 
for the borough of Athlone. He tooka 
decided part in opposition to the Union, 
disdaining to receive from the government 
a renewal of the peerage which had been 
enjoyed by the elder branch of his family, 
(by the title of Lord St.George, of Hatley 
St.George, co. Leitrim,) and which had 
become extinct in 1775. 

Sir Richard married first, Feb. 10, 1779, 
Harriet, daughter of the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Kelly, of Kellyville, Queen’s 
County; and — in April 1807, 

2 ! 
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Bridget, eldest daughter of Theophilus 
Blakeney, esq. of Abbert, co. Galway. 
By his first lady he had three daughters : 
1. Frances-Elizabeth ; 2. Sarah-Salis- 
bury, married to John Dillon, esq. of 
Johnstown, co. Roscommon ; and 3. Har- 
riet-Anna, married to Hugh Eccles, esq. 
of Kiltimon, co. Wicklow; and by the 
second six sons and three daughters. 
The former were: 1. Richard-Bligh, 
deceased; 2. Sir Theophilus-John, his 
successor; 3. Robert, who married in 1841 
Sophia-Madelina-Olivia, second daughter 
of the Very Rev. James Mahon, Dean 
of Dromore, and has issue; 4. William- 
Oliver; 5. James-Cuffe; and 6. John- 
Henry, deceased. The daughters were: 
1. Grace-Anne, married in 1832 to the 
Rev. Charles Caulfeild, Rector of Creagh; 
2. Margaret, who is deceased; and 3. 
Theodosia-Elizabeth. 

His eldest son and successor, now Sir 
Theophilus John St.George, was born in 
1810; he married first in 1836 the second 
daughter of Joseph Lautour, esq. of Hex- 
ton House, Herts; and secondly in 1847 
the eldest daughter of John Power, esq. 
of Churchtown House, co. Waterford ; 
and has issue by both marriages. 





Sir Epwarp DoLMaAN Scort, Bary. 

Dee. 27. At Great Barr Hall, Stafford- 
shire, aged 58, Sir Edward Dolman Scott, 
the second Baronet (1806), a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Staffordshire and Sussex. 

He was born on the 22nd Oct. 1793, 
the elder son of Sir Joseph Scott the first 
Baronet, M.P. for Worcester, by Mar- 
garet, daughter and heir of Edward 
Whitby, esq. of Street End, Staffordshire. 

He succeeded his father June 17, 1828. 
In 1831 he was returned to Parliament for 
the city of Lichfield without a contest. 
In 1832 a Radical competitor arose in 
the person of Mr. Finch, but the termi- 
nation of the poll was in favour of the 
former (Whig) members. 


Sir George Anson 497 
Sir E. D. Scott, Bart. . 373 
Francis Finch, esq. 167 


And the like result ensued in 1835— 


Sir George Anson 490 
Sir E. D. Scott 414 
Francis Finch, esq. . 232 


At the dissolution of 1837 Sir Edward 
D. Scott retired from Parliament, and in 
1847 he served as sheriff of Staffordshire. 

Sir Edward was twice married : first, in 
1815, to Catharine- Juliana, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart. of 
Hartington Hall, Derbyshire, by Temper- 
ance, daughter of John Gisborne, esq. of 
Yoxall Lodge ; which lady died Aug. 4, 
1848; and secondly, Nov. 8 following, 


Sir EB. D. Scott, Bart—Sir David Baird, Bart. 
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to Lydia, younger daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodge, 
and widow of the Rev. Edmund Robin- 
son, of Thorp Green, co. York. By the 
former lady he had issue three sons,—Sir 
Francis-Edward, his successor; 2. Ed- 
ward-Dolman, born in 1826 ; and 3. Wil- 
liam-Douglas, who died in 1845, aged 
seventeen. 

The present Baronet has already en- 
joyed the same dignity from the hour of 
his birth, having inherited the baronetcy 
conferred (with special remainder) on his 
maternal grandfather Sir Hugh Bateman, 
who died a month before he was born, 
He was born in 1824, and is still un- 
married. 





Str Davip Barrp, Barr. 

Jan. 9. In his 56th year, Sir David 
Baird, the second Bart. (1809) of New- 
byth, co. Haddington, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of that county. 

He was the son and heir of Robert 
Baird, esq. of Newbyth, by Hersey- 
Christina-Maria, daughter of David Ga- 
vin, esq. of Langton, co. Berwick, sister . 
to Mary Marchioness of Breadalbane. 
He succeeded to the dignity of Baronet 
on the 18th of August, 1829, on the death 
of his uncle, Sir David Baird, K.B. the 
conqueror of Seringapatam, on whom the 
baronetcy was conferred, with remainder 
to the issue of Robert his elder brother. 

Sir David, the second Baronet, had ob- 
tained a commission in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards in 1812, and was present in the 
battle of Waterloo, when his company 
formed part of the defence of Hougou- 
mont. It was officered by Lieutenant and 
Captain the Hon. H. Brudenell Forbes, 
who was killed, Ensign Charles Lake, and 
Ensign Baird, both of whom were severely 
wounded. 

Sir David Baird espoused the Liberal 
side in politics, and took an active interest 
in the contests for Haddingtonshire, for 
which he was three times an unsuccessful 
candidate,—first in 1831, when he polled 
eleven votes, and Mr. Balfour was elected 
by forty; next, after the passing of Reform, 
in 1832, when he polled 232 votes, and 
Mr. Balfour 271; and lastly, at the last 
election in 1847, when he polled 136 votes, 
and the Hon. Francis Charteris was elected 
by 271. 

In Sept. 1833, at a public dinner in the 
Town-hall of Haddington, a piece of plate 
was presented to him, being the centre- 
piece for a table, about two feet eight 
inches high. On one side is inscribed as 
follows :—“ This expression of public feel- 
ing emanates from 7,000 individuals of 
the county of East Lothian, whose volun- 
tary contributions were limited from one 
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penny to one shilling.’’ Another side is 
inscribed thus :—‘‘ Presented to Sir David 
Baird, of Newbyth, Baronet, as a testi- 
mony of approbation and respect for his 
honourable and independent conduct in 
the late struggle to represent his native 
county and the cause of the people in the 
first reformed Parliament, A.D. 1832.’’ 

Sir David Baird met with a serious ac- 
cident while following Lord Elcho’s hounds 
on Saturday, the 20th Dec. He had dis- 
mounted to remove some obstruction in a 
fence, when his horse, becoming restive, 
gave him a severe kick in the leg, which 
was broken by the blow. The injury was 
so serious as to prevent his removal further 
than to a neighbouring house. The best 
medical aid that Edinburgh could furnish 
was given, but it unhappily proved in vain. 

He married in 1821 Lady Anne Ken- 
nedy, eldest daughter of the late Mar- 
quess of Ailsa, and had issue seven sons 
and three daughters. The two eldest sons 
both lost their lives on the same day, 
having been drowned in England on the 
15th October, 1845, while bathing. He 
is, therefore, now succeeded in his title 
and estates by the third son, David, an 
officer in the 74th regiment, now serving 
at the Cape. 





Sir Joun Dean Paut, Barr. 
Jan. 16. At the Hill House, Stroud, 
co. Gloucester, in his 77th year, Sir John 
Dean Paul, Bart. D.C.L. 


He was the son of John Paul, esq. M.D. 


of Salisbury, by Frances, youngest dau. of 
John Snow, esq. of Hendon, Middlesex, 
and of London, banker. He was himself 
a partner in the bank. 

He was created a baronet by patent, 
dated September 3, 1821. The dignity 
had previously existed in the family ; his 
great-uncle Sir Onesiphorus Paul, of Rod- 
borough, co. Gloucester, having been so 
created in 1762, and leaving an only son 
Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, who died 
without issue in 1820. 

Sir John Dean Paul was created D.C.L. 
by the University of Oxford, June 13, 1834. 

He was three times married. He mar- 
ried first, April 2, 1799, Frances-Eleanor, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Simpson, 
of Bradley Hill, co. Durham, and grand- 
daughter of Thomas Ear] of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne ; she died in 1833. He 
married secondly, in 1835, Mary, widow 
of G. M. Berkeley Napier, esq. of Pen- 
nard House, Somerset ; she died in 1842. 
He married thirdly, in 1844, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Horsley, Bishop 
of St. Asaph; who is left his widow. 

He had issue by his first marriage three 
sons and four daughters : 1. Anne-Frances, 
married in 1828 to Francis George Hare, 


esq.: 2. Sir John Dean Paul, his succes. 
sor; 3. George Robert Paul, esq. who 
married in 1828 Louisa, daughter of 
Henry Bevan, esq.; 4. Eleanor-Maria; 
5. Mary-Horatia, married in 1825 to 
Charles Bankhead, esq. secretary of lega- 
tion in America; 6. Jane, married in 
1827 to Edward Fox Fitz-Gerald, esq. 
only son of Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald, 
and grandson of the first Duke of Leinster. 

The present Baronet was born in 1802. 
He married first, in 1826, Georgiana- 
Georgina, third daughter of Charles George 
Beauclerk, esq. of St. Leonard’s Lodge, 
Sussex ; and secondly, in 1846, Susan, only 
surviving daughter of the late John Ewens, 
esq. of Brighton. 





Baron Osten, K.H. 

Jan, 24. While on a visit to the Earl 
of Scarborough at Rufford Abbey, Wilhelm 
Baron Osten, K.H. a General in the Ha- 
noverian service. 

He was a member of the family of Van 
der Osten, of high military and judicial 
fame in Hanover. He was first in the 
German Legion, and afterwards in H.M. 
16th Lancers. He served in the Peninsula 
campaigns, and at the battle of Waterloo, 
and had received a silver medal with seven 
clasps for the battles of Talavera, Busaco, 
Albuhera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, 
and Nive, as well as the Waterloo medal. 
He retired from the British army in 1834: 
but retained a great predilection for English 
society and English field-sports. He was 
a favourite guest at several noble mansions, 
and almost every year he spent six weeks 
with the Earl of Scarborough at Rufford, 
where he died. 





GENERAL ANDERSON, C.B. 

Dec. 17. At Bath, aged 86, General 
Paul Anderson, C.B. and K.C. Colonel 
of the 78th Highlanders. 

He was the second son of James Ander- 
son, esq. of Grace Dieu, co. Waterford. 
He entered the army early, and in 1788 
was Lieutenant in the 51st, then stationed 
at Cork, when Sir John Moore became 
one of the Majors of that regiment. A 
friendship then commenced between them, 
which continued without interruption until 
Anderson buried the corpse of his com- 
mander on the ramparts of Corunna. 

Sir John Moore, as he rose in the ser- 
vice, had Anderson constantly on his staff. 
In 1792 he sailed with the 51st to Gib- 
raltar; and thence, in 1794, to Corsica, 
where he took part in the siege of Calvi, 
and the other operations by which the 
island was reduced. 

In 1796 the 5lst went to the West 
Indies, and Sir John Moore, then Briga- 
dier-General, appointed Anderson his 
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Brigade-Major. He was present in the 
night attack on the heights of Morne 
Chabot in St. Lucia; during which, as the 
troops were advancing under a heavy fire, 
the soldier next to him was shot, and in 
falling caught hold of him, when both fell 
together down a steep declivity. Ander- 
son, on disengaging himself, scrambled up 
again and rejoined his men ; but shortly 
afterwards received a severe wound from 
the bursting of a shell, which long de- 
tained him from active service. In 1797 
he had the happiness to save the life of 
Moore, by his attention to him when at- 
tacked with yellow fever in St. Lucia. 

Tn 1798 he served on Sir John Moore's 
staff during the Irish Rebellion ; and to 
his activity and presence of mind Moore 
was greatly indebted for the successful 
result of the action at Fook’s Mill, which 
perhaps was the most sharply contested 
during the rebellion. 

In 1799 he was again on Sir John 
Moore’s staff in the expedition to Holland 
under the Duke of York ; and was present 
at the battle of the 2nd October among 
the sand hills on the Zuyder Zee, where his 
commander was twice severely wounded, 
and owed his life to the activity with which 
Anderson brought up a regiment to his 
relief. 

In Dec. 1800 he was again on Sir John 
Moore’s staff in the expedition to Egypt ; 
and on the 10th March, 1801, was in the 
same boat with Moore, when his division 
forced the landing in Aboukir Bay. In 
the battle of Alexandria he was shot through 
the right arm, and he never again reco- 
vered the perfect use of it. Being thus 
for a time disabled, he returned to Eng- 
land, where he was employed in the re- 
cruiting service. 

In 1806 he accompanied Sir John Moore 


to Sicily, and in 1808 to Sweden, and: 


afterwards to Portugal, and served during 
the whole of the campaign which termi- 
nated in the battle of Corunna and the 
death of his friend. 

In 1810 he was in the expedition to 
Flushing; and on that occasion with a 
company of the Royals he got into the 
enemy’s intrenchments, and killed or took 
prisoners a whole picquet of about 100 
men, a larger. number than that of their 
assailants. 

In 1811 he was Deputy Adjutant-general 
to Sir Hildebrand Oakes in Malta, where 
he remained until the peace of 1815. 
While the plague was desolating the city 
of Valetta, it was mainly due to his wise 
precautions and untiring zeal that not a 
soldier in the garrison took the infection. 

In the field, Anderson was remarkable 
for his intrepidity. Moore frequently 


told his brothers that he never had known 
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any man so perfectly self-possessed and 
unconscious of danger under a hot fire as 
Anderson. ‘‘ It makes no difference to 
him,’’ was his expression. 

An amiable disposition, a heart without 
guile and incapable of jealousy, made him 
beloved by his brother officers. He was 
a man of unfeigned piety, of great sim- 
plicity, and of singular modesty, which 
prevented him from pressing his claims to 
reward or distinction. At length, it was 
proved that his long services were not 
forgotten. In 1827 the Duke of Welling- 
ton appointed him to the command of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, and subse- 
quently in 1832 to that of Pendennis 
Castle ; and in 1837 he received from the 
same hands the colonelcy of the 78th 
Highlanders. He became Major-General 
1819, Lieut.-General 1837, and General 
1851. He had never married.— United 
Service Magazine. ‘ 





ApMIRAL BARKER. 

Dec. 25. At Spring Vale, Isle of Wight, 
in his 92d year, George Barker, esq. Ad- 
miral on reserved half-pay. 

He entered the navy June 1, 1771, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Barfleur, 
the flag-ship of Sir Thomas Pye at Ports- 
mouth; removed in 1777 to the Resolu- 
tion stationed off the coast of Portugal ; 
and served subsequently in the Vengeance, 
Preston, and Montagu, in the Channel 
and the West Indies. On the 19th March, 
1782, he was promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in the Dromedary, the flag-ship in the 
Downs of Vice-Admiral William Drake. 
After seven vacant years he served from 
1790 to 1796 in the Pegasus, St. Alban’s, 
and Pompée. On the 19th Dec. 1796 
he was appointed to the command of the 
Incendiary 14, in which he assisted at the 
destruction of the store-ship Suffrein in 
1797. On the 8th June, 1799, he be- 
came Captain of the Barfleur 98, bearing 
the flag in the Mediterranean of Lord 
Keith ; whom he soon after accompanied 
into the Queen Charlotte 100, but left 
her on the 14th July following. On the 
21st Feb. 1801 he was appointed to the 
Severn 44 on the West India station, 
whence he returned in Jan. 1803. From 
Feb. 1806 to July 1810 he was employed 
in regulating the impress service at Bris- 
tol. He became a Rear-Admiral in 1825, 
Vice-Admiral in 1840, and Admiral in 
1847. 

He married Jan. 8, 1833, Mary-Ann, 
daughter of J. Hunter, esq. of Compton- 
terrace, Islington. 





Rear-Apm. H. G. Morris. 
Nov. 24. At Beverley, in his 82d year, 
Rear-Admiral Henry Gage Morris. 
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He was the last surviving son of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Roger Morris, a member 
of Council at New York, by Mary, daughter 
of Frederick Philipse, esq. of that place. 
From the year 1776 to 1778 his name was 
borne on the books of the Maidstone 
frigate; and on the 22d Jan. 1782, be- 
fore he was twelve years old, he embarked 
on board the Centurion 50. In Jan. fol- 
lowing he was present at the capture of 
La Sybille 36. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in various vessels ; was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1793 into the Duke 98, and 
shared in that year in the unsuccessful 
attack on Martinique. From 1796 to 
1804 he served with Sir Alan Gardner in 
the Royal Sovereign 100, the latter part 
of the time as Flag-Licutenant. In June 
1804 he obtained command of the Espiegle 
16, and in 1809 was removed to the 
Jalouse 18, in which vessels he was em- 
ployed in escorting convoys, and on no 
occasion did any of the numerous vessels 
placed under his charge suffer capture or 
part company. He was made Post Cap- 
tain in 1812; and Rear-Admiral in 1846. 

He married, Jan. 31, 1804, Rebecca- 
Newenham-Millerd, third daughter of the 
late Rev. Francis Orpen, Vicar of Kilgar- 
van, co. Kerry, and Rector of Dangorney 
and Douglas, co. Cork. By that lady he 
had issue six sons and four daughters. 
His eldest son, the Rev. Francis Orpen 
Morris, is Vicar of Napperton, co. York ; 
and the second, Henry-Gage, is a Com- 
mander R.N. 





ReAr-ApMIRAL RENWICK. 

Dec. 3. At Clifton, aged 77, Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Renwick, late of Cre- 
diton. 

He was a native of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and one of the sons of Thomas Renwick, 
surgeon of the Countess of Scarborough, 
the consort of the Serapis, in the desperate 
engagement with an enemy’s squadron 
under Paul Jones, off Flamborough Head. 
The Rear-Admiral began his naval career 
on board the Colossus, 74; and in 1791 
was received on board the Brunswick 74, 
of which ship he was a midshipman when 
she, commanded by Capt. John Harvey, 
formed one of Lord Howe’s fleet in the 
actions of the 29th May and Ist June 
1794, with the French fleet under Ad- 
miral Villart Joyeuse, on the latter and 
more celebrated of which days she had for 
her opponent the Vengeur 74, which she, 
unassisted by any other ship, sunk, al- 
though her adversary fought her so well 
as to kill 45 and wound (including Capt. 
Harvey mortally,) 119 of her crew, before 
she was obliged to cease her fire. After 
serving in several other ships, Mr. Ren- 
wick was in 1795 made a Lieutenant, and 
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in December of that year appointed to the 
San Fiorenzo 42, which frigate, under the 
command of Sir Harry B. Neale, in com- 
pany with La Nymphe 36, captured, on 
the 9th March, 1797, the French frigates 
La Resistance 78 and La Constance 24. 
Mr. Renwick’s conduct on this occasion 
was mentioned in the Gazette. He was 
still of the San Fiorenzo, when her crew 
refused to join the mutineers at the Nore, 
and even dared to make the attempt, and 
a successful one too, to escape from them, 
although their loyalty exposed them to 
the fire of 17 vessels in a state of mutiny, 
until their own could be got out of gun- 
shot. On the 9th April, 1799, this frigate 
and the Amelia 38 defeated three French 
frigates and a gun-boat, after a very warm 
action of nearly two hours, in which Lieut. 
Renwick bore a due share. In Feb. 1804, 
he became first Lieut. of the Tribune 36, 
and on the 25th Sept. 1806, he attained to 
the rank of Commander. In this grade he 
was appointed first to the Combatant 18, 
and afterwards, on the 18th Aug. 1808, to 
the Mercurius 18, in command of which 
he continued till Sept. 1815. During that 
long period he was employed chiefly on 
convoy service, and escorted 2,000 vessels 
to the White Sea, the Baltic, and every 
part of the North Sea, and of these not 
one was at any time either captured or 
lost. On one occasion Capt. Renwick 
conducted in safety a fleet of between 400 
and 500 sail through the Sound under a 
continual fire from Cronenburg Castle. 
For this service he obtained the thanks of 
Rear-Admiral James Nicoll Morris. At 
different times he made prize of 17 vessels. 
He was posted on the Ist Jan. 1817; 
became an out-pensioner of Greenwich 
Hospital in 1840; and a Rear-Admiral on 
the retired list on the 16th June, 1851. 
For his services he received the naval 
medal. 

In March 1815 Adm. Renwick pre- 
sented to the Board of Admiralty his sug- 
gestions for the prevention of smuggling, 
and they materially contributed, there is 
every reason to believe, to the foundation 
of the present system of Coast Guard. 

Ligut.-CoLoNEL ForpyYce. 

Nov. 6. Inthe action of Waterkloof, 
in Caffraria, (see our last number, p. 179,) 
Lieut.-Colonel John Fordyce, command. 
ing H.M. 74th Highlanders. 

He was the eldest son of the late Tho- 
mas John Fordyce, esq. of Ayton, co. 
Berwick, by Anne, daughter of George 
Buchan, esq. of Kelloe; and a grandson 
of the Right Hon. John Fordyce, of 
Ayton, Commissioner of the Woods and 
Forests, and M.P. for co. Berwick, by 
Catharine, daughter of the late Sir Wil- 
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liam Maxwell, Bart. of Monreith, and 
sister to the celebrated Duchess of Gordon. 

His first commission as an Ensign in 
the 34th Regiment was dated in 1828. He 
served with that corps in Nova Scotia 
until 1832, when he obtained an unat- 
tached lieutenancy. The same year, how- 
ever, he returned to full pay, first in the 
94th, and soon after in the 2lst. He 
served with the 21st North British Fusi- 
liers until 1936, when he obtained his 
company in the 35th Regiment, from 
which he exchanged to the 11th Foot in 
1839. Having in 1844 obtained his step 
as Major in the latter regiment, he ex- 
changed the same year into the 74th 
Highlanders. In 1846 he became Lieut.- 
Colonel and commanding officer of this 
regiment, in which important position he 
gained the esteem of the military autho- 
rities and the affection of all who served 
under him. He had purchased all his 
commissions. Though possessed of a 
good private fortune, so strong was his 
esprit de corps that in March 1851 he 
embarked with his regiment for the Cape 
of Good Hope, where, after months of 
severe and harassing warfare, he fell at 
the head of his gallant and beloved High- 
landers in the prime of his manhood. 

In a division order announcing his 
death, Major-Gen. Somerset paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to his merits :—‘* From the 
period of the 74th Highlanders having 
joined the Ist division, their high state of 
discipline and efficiency at once showed 
to the Major-General the value of Lieut.- 
Colonel Fordyce as a commanding officer ; 
the subsequent period during which the 
Major-General had been in daily inter- 
course with Lieut.-Colonel Fordyce, so 
constantly engaged against the enemy in 
the field, had tended to increase, in the 


highest degree, the opinion which the, 


Major-General had formed of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fordyce, as a commander of the 
highest order, and one of Her Majesty’s 
ablest officers, and whom he now so deeply 
laments (while he truly sympathises with 
the 74th Highlanders in their irreparable 
loss) as an esteemed brother soldier.’’ 

He has left two brothers in the army ; 
Major George William Fordyce, of his 
own regiment, who has just come home 
invalided from the Cape, and Captain 
Charles F. Fordyce, of the 47th regiment, 
quartered at Corfu. 





WittiAM MARKHAM, Esa. 

Jan. 26. Aged 55, William Markham, 
esq. of Becca Hall, co. York, Colonel of 
the 2d West York Militia, a magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant of the West 
Riding. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
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William Markham, esq. of the same place 
(the eldest son of Archbishop Markham), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of the late Old- 
field Bowles, esq. of North Aston, co. 
Oxford. 

In 1832, Colonel Markham offered him- 
self to the electors of Ripon to represent 
them in Parliament, but was defeated by 
a small majority, the numbers at the close 
of the poll being, for 


T. K. Staveley, esq. 168 
J. S. Crompton, esq. 162 
Sir J. C: Dalbiac 162 
William Markham, esq. . 159 


In politics Colonel Markham was a Tory, 
but of late years his political opinions 
were greatly moderated, and, like the fa- 
mily of the* Lascelles, he gave up many of 
his preconceived opinions and fell in with 
the altered state of the times in which it 
was his fortune to live. In private life he 
was one of the kindest of husbands, and 
one of the best of fathers,—in fact his 
principal time was spent with his family, 
in whom his chief delight was centered. 
As a master he was kind and conciliatory, 
and his servants and dependants will long 
feel his loss. His death, although some- 
what premature, was not unexpected: he 
had long been afflicted with disease of the 
heart, and was fully aware of the change 
which awaited him. As he lived, so he 
died, an excellent member of the Estab- 
lished Church, and a happy Christian. 

He married Feb. 12, 1828, Lucy-Anne, 
second daughter of William Holbech, esq. 
of Farnborough, co. Warwick; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue five 
sons and seven daughters, of whom four of 
the latter are deceased. The eldest son, 
William Thomas Markham, esq. became 
of age in July last. He is an officer in the 
Rifle Brigade now on service in the East 
Indies. 





GrorGe WILBRAHAM, Esa. 

Jan. 24. Aged 72, George Wilbraham, 
esq. F.R.S. of Delamere House, Cheshire, 
formerly M.P. for that county. 

He was born March 8, 1779, the second 
but eldest surviving son of George Wil- 
braham, esq. of Nantwich, and afterwards 
of Delamere House near Northwich (a 
mansion he erected from the designs of 
Wyatt,) by Maria, second daughter of 
William Harvey, esq. of Chigwell, M.P. 
for Essex. His father died in 1813. 

Mr. Wilbraham was sheriff of Cheshire 
in 182-. In 1826 he was returned to 
parliament for Stockbridge, after a con- 
test in which he and General Grosvenor 
polled each 59 votes, and Sir Rufane S. 
Donkin and Mr. Colvile each 34. Again 
in 1830, after a still more close struggle 
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In 1832, after the enactment of Reform, 
he became one of the first members for 
the Southern division of Cheshire, being 
returned at the head of the poll, which 
terminated with the following numbers— 


George Wilbraham, esq. 2661 
Earl Grosvenor. . 2406 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton 2297 


In 1835 he was re-chosen, with Sir 
Philip Grey Egerton, without a poll. In 
1837 his re-election was disputed, but un- 
successfully— 


Sir Philip Grey Egerton 3135 
George Wilbraham, esq. 3015 
E. Corbett, esq. 2646 


But in 1841 the Conservative party suc- 
ceeded in returning both members, and 
Mr. Wilbraham was excluded by the fol- 
lowing poll— 


Sir Philip Grey Egerton 3110 
John Tollemache, esq. 3034 
George Wilbraham, esq. 2365 


He married Sept. 3, 1814, Lady Anne 
Fortescue, third daughter of Hugh first 
Earl Fortescue, and sister to the present 
Earl; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue five sons: 1. George-For- 
tescue, born 1815; 2. Roger-William ; 
3. Thomas-Edward, Lieut. 29th Foot; 
4, Henry; and 5. Hugh, born in 1827. 





Rogert GRAHAME, Esa. 

Dec. 28. At Hatton Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, in his 93d year, Robert Grahame, 
esq. late of Whitehill, co. Lanark. 

Mr. Grahame was born in Stockwell- 
street, Glasgow, in a house then looking 
on fields and orchards, but which was re- 
moved sixty years ago. In 1793 he was 
regarded as the leading democrat of the 
West of Scotland, and from that period 
forward he continued an active unceasing 
Reformer. He had much intercourse with 
public men of his own opinions, and 
among others enjoyed the friendship and 
frequent correspondence of Mr. Wilber- 
force. He became the first Lord Provost 
of Glasgow after the enactment of Burgh 
Reform. He was the leading partner of 
the eminent firm of Grahame and Mitchell, 
writers, of Glasgow. 





Ven. ARCHDEACON BERNERS. 

Jan. 24. At Woolverstone Park, Suf- 
folk, aged 82, the Ven. Henry Denny 
Berners, late Archdeacon of Suffolk, and 
a magistrate for the county. 

Archdeacon Berners was born on the 
18th Sept. 1789, the second son of Charles 
Berners, esq. of Woolverstone Park, by 
Katharine, daughter of John Laroche, esq. 
of Egham, M.P. for Bodmin. He was a 
member of St. Mary hall, Oxford, and 


graduated B.C.L. July 10, 1794. He 
was presented by his father to the rectory 
of Woolverstone in 1801, and was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Suffolk by Bishop 
Bathurst in 1814. 

On the death of his elder brother un- 
married, on the 19th Aug. 1831, he suc- 
ceeded to Woolverstone Park and the at- 
tendant estates in Suffolk. 

As a landlord he was remarkable for his 
liberality and for his benevolence towards 
his labourers and other dependants. 

He married, July 1799, Sarah, daugh- 
ter of John Jarrett, esq. of Freemantle, 
Hants, and had issue, besides a daughter 
who died unmarried in 1820, three sons : 
1. John Berners, esq. who married in 
1832 Henrietta, daughter of the Rev. 
Joshua Rowley, Rector of Bergholt, Suf- 
folk, and niece to the late Sir William 
Rowley, Bart; 2. Hugh, Captain R.N. 
who married in 1832 Julia, daughter of 
John Ashton, esq. of the Grange, Cheshire, 
and has issue; and 3. the Rev. Ralph 
Berners, Rector of Harkstead, Suffolk, 
who married in 1831 Eliza, daughter of 
Sir Cornelius Cuyler, Bart. and has issue. 





Rev. Henry Apams, B.D. 

Feb. 3, At Bardwell rectory, Suffolk, 
aged 81, the Rev. Henry Adams, B.D., 
for upwards of 36 years Incumbent of that 
parish. 

He was lineally descended from the 
ancient family of that name in the county 
of Pembroke, being the fourth son of 
Patience Thomas Adams, esq. of Bushey 
Grove, Herts, in whose house at Hatton 
Garden, London, he was born Nov. 14, 
1770. 

Early in life he was sent to Tunbridge 
school, then under Dr. Vicesimus Knox, 
whence he obtained the Fellowship at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, founded for that 
place by Sir Thomas White. Mr. Adams 
was ordained Deacon 1793, a Priest in 
1794, and in Sept. 1803 was admitted on 
his own petition to the rectory of Arley, 
co. Warwick. He resigned that living in 
1815, and was presented by his college to 
the rectory of Bardwell aforesaid in the 
same year. 

During his long residence at this place 
he ever manifested the most lively interest 
in the concerns of the poor of his parish, 
and to all that were in want was a most 
open-handed benefactor. His parishioners 
will long have cause to hold in grateful 
remembrance the large amount of his 
charities periodically distributed among 
them, and his ever-ready assistance in any 
case of difficulty or distress. He distri- 
buted among them the different funds left 
by various persons for their benefit with 
a discrimination as to the general intent 











of the donor, and an attention as to the 
real merits of each case, which arose out 
of his perfect knowledge of business and 
his freedom from any religious bias or 
party prejudice. 

Mr. Adams married, Oct. 14, 1819, at 
Ixworth in Suffolk, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
and eventually coheiress of George Bol- 
dero, esq. of that place, descended from 
John Boldero, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
living a.p. 1576. By her, who survives 
him, he has left no issue. 

The death of his only surviving brother, 
William Adams, esq. LL.D. formerly Ad- 
vocate in Doctors’ Commons, which hap- 
pened within eight months of his own, is 
recorded at some length in our vol. xxxvi. 
p. 197. 

Mr. Adams’s remains, attended by a 
large number of his relations and nearly 
the whole of his parishioners, were de- 
posited on the 10th in a vault under the 
chancel of Bardwell church, all the princi- 
pal farmers aud tithe-payers being among 
the mourners, and taking this last oppor- 
tunity to shew their respect to their late 
Rector. 

Rev. W. J. Woopcock. 

Deec.9. At Eluthea, Bahamas, aged 31, 
the Rev. William John Woodcock, Canon 
of Christ Church, Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Woodcock was the second son of 
the late Rev. George Woodcock, Rector 
of Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, and grandson 
of the late Sir William Walker. He was 
educated for the law, and commenced 
practising as a solicitor, at Melton Mow- 
bray, in 1843. Very soon after his arrival 
in that town, he exerted himself in im- 
proving the public schools, and promoting 
and fostering every institution which he 
thought would aid the moral and religious 
progress of the inhabitants, and particu- 
larly of the rising generation. In Novem- 
ber, 1645, his exertions were stopped by a 
very severe and sudden pulmonary attack, 
from which he was not expected to re- 
cover. His medical attendants told him 
it would be dangerous for him to attempt 
to reside in England during the winter 
months. Accordingly, in August, 1846, 
he went to the island of Madeira; and, 
after a sojourn there of about three months, 
he proceeded to Nassau, in the island of 
New Providence, one of the Bahamas, 
where he had friends residing. In his 
passage he met with a kindred spirit in 
the Ven. Archdeacon Trew, a resident in 
that place, and from unreserved commu- 
nications with him, and observing the de- 
graded state of the African race residing 
in that island, Mr. Woodcock formed the 
benevolent idea of doing his utmost good, 
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with God’s permission, to elevate and 
teach them the truths of Christianity. 
He returned to England in the summer 
of 1847, and in the autumn visited Malta, 
Rome, Damascus, the Dead Sea, and 
Jerusalem, returning to England in the 
spring of 1848, when he wrote and pub- 
lished ‘‘ Sites and Scenes in Scripture 
Lands,’’ a book which few can read with- 
out admiring the keen perception of its 
author, his varied talents, and deep reli- 
gious feeling. 

In the autumn of 1848, having obtained 
from the Bishop of Jamaica a promise of 
ordination, Mr. Woodcock left England 
for that purpose, and was appointed to 
the curacy of St. Agnes, in Nassau, a 
parish chiefly occupied by a coloured and 
neglected population. He then com- 
menced his duties; and first, nearly at 
his own cost, renovated the small church, 
which had been allowed to go to decay ; 
he then purchased a piece of land, on 
which he built three schools, for boys, 
girls, and infants, with play-grounds at- 
tached, and, according to the last report 
of these schools, 380 black children were 
receiving education through the instru- 
mentality, and chiefly at the cost, of this 
good man. He also established a clothing 
club in connection with these schools, by 
which more than one hundred children 
were decently clad, As a parochial cler- 
gyman he was most exemplary ; but his 
great aim was to train up youths who 
might ultimately go out as missionaries to 
their own African race. In November 
last, his old complaint having returned, 
Mr. Woodcock was advised to leave, for a 
short time, his curacy and schools, and 
seek renewed health by a quiet residence 
in the island of Eluthea, about 70 miles 
distant from Nassau, and on the 9th of 
Dec. he died there, in the house of the 
Rev. W. Stromborn, the clergyman of 
Governor’s Harbour. His mortal remains 
were conveyed to Nassau, and buried in 
his own church, attended by Governor 
Gregory as chief mourner, and accompa- 
nied by the sincere lamentations of the 
whole colony. Mr. Woodcock was un- 
married, 





Rev. Joun Kirk, D.D. 

Dee. 20. At Lichfield, aged 91, the 
Rev. John Kirk, D.D. pastor of a small 
Roman Catholic congregation in that 
city. Having officiated there as priest for 
more than half a century, his name and 
character were, of course, familiar to its 
inhabitants ; and during the whole of this 
period, his bearing in ‘* the noiseless tenor 
of his way ’’ gained the respect of opposite 
parties, while his benevolence and ac- 
complishments secured him the uninter- 
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— attachment of those who knew him 
est. 

Born at Ruckley, near Acton-Burnell, 
Shropshire, in April 1760, he received the 
rudiments of his education at Sedgley 
Park, Staffordshire; after which, he 
studied for more than twelve years in the 
English college at Rome, where, it is re- 
ported on authority, he was a general 
favourite. Having been ordained at Rome 
in December, 1784, he returned to England 
in the summer of the following year, and 
soon after his arrival became domestic 
chaplain to Sir Richard Acton, of Al- 
denham, Salop; but in the spring of the 
year 1786, he entered on comparatively 
active duties by taking spiritual charge of 
the establishment at Sedgley Park, in the 
first instance, and then of a small but 
scattered flock at Pipe Hall, near Lich- 
field. It appears that at the date under 
consideration the tenant of Pipe Hall 
Farm was bound to give board and lodging 
to a priest, under a stipulation made in 
1768, the landlord at the same time pay- 
ing the priest the sum of fifteen pounds 
a-year. And so, by virtue of this arrange- 
ment, Mr. Kirk resided for five years at 
Pipe Hall, that is, until 1793, at which 
date he was called on to act as principal 
of the school, where, as already stated, he 
had received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion. But in the year 1801, his former 
chapel at the farm-house being closed in 
consequence of the property having passed 
into other hands, he was induced by his 
bisbop and the late Sir Thomas C. Con- 
stable to repair to Lichfield for the pur- 
pose of giving religious instruction to all 
the Roman Catholics in this immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The first house in which he lived here 
was that at present known in part as The 
Dolphin public-house; but it was then in 
occupation of a baker, ‘an upper room ”’ 
having been converted into a chapel just 
before Mr. Kirk’s arrival. It happened 
to be in the winter of the year last named 
that the new priest began to ‘‘ keep re- 
sidence ’’ in the cathedral city ; and as no 
one had preceded him in exactly the same 
character for more than a hundred years, 
that is, since the Revolution of 1688, he 
purposely came to his abode by night, 
fearing lest his entry in the day-time might 
excite popular displeasure, and perhaps 
cause a riot! an apprehension that, in our 
day, may appear to have had only imagi- 
nary foundation. But party spirit through- 
out the country ran high in the year 1801, 
in consequence of the King and his prime 
minister, Mr. Pitt, taking altogether op- 
posite views of Catholic emancipation. 
Nevertheless the stranger in Lichfield soon 
found he had no just cause to fear the 
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dreaded attack on his movements; but, 
on the contrary, that, to use his own pun, 
his reception was anything but a cold one, 
for, besides the politeness he experienced 
from dignitaries of the cathedral, the late 
Doctor Harwood, Mr. Simpson, and 
others, it so happened that he became do- 
miciled immediately over the bake-house ; 
and consequently both in doors and out of 
doors he was more warmly received than 
he had anticipated. Hence it was that in 
after-life, for he always enjoyed a joke, 
the Doctor used to give some humorous 
accounts of the primitiveness of the ca- 
naculum, and of his trials ‘‘ in the oven.’”’ 
Not long after his arrival, he purchased 
a piece of land in a commanding situation 
from the gentleman Jast named, for the 
avowed purpose of erecting a chapel on it; 
and before the end of the year 1803, he 
completed the structure according to his 
own design: the establishment thus be- 
coming what he fondly called “a thing of 
his own creation.”’ The external ap- 
pearance of the chapel was at first made 
to correspond strictly with that of the 
adjoining dwelling-house, both being in 
fact under the same roof; but soon as- 
sured that he was at perfect liberty to 
make his chapel appear a chapel as soon 
as he could raise funds for the purpose, 
he had it altered to its present style in the 
year 1834, under the direction of Mr. 
Potter. By way of helping to defray the 
consequent expenses, he applied to the 
municipal corporation, amongst others, 
for a grant in money; and although the 
corporation did not feel justified in sub- 
scribing as a body, its members did sub- 
scribe in their individual capacities to 
mark their respect for the applicant; and 
at the same time they requested that 
the amount so raised should be handed 
to him by the bailiff. This officer coms 
plied with the request in due courtesy, and 
ventured on his own part to express a 
hope that when the parish church under- 
went repair Doctor Kirk would return the 
compliment by adding his name to the list 
of subscribers. The answer, though of 
course polite, was a curt one: “Mr. 
Bailiff, I always pay my church-rate.”’ 
The altar-piece in the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Lichfield—presented to it by 
Mr. Weld, the former proprietor of Pipe 
Hall—is a plain and simple representation 
of the Crucifixion in chiaro-oscuro, em- 
bracing only three figures, those of Christ 
and the two Marys. It is nevertheless 
considered the best work of De Bruyn, a 
Flemish painter of eminence in this par- 
ticular style; but it is sadly placed be- 
tween two glaringly coloured windows. 
Doctor Kirk’s literary fame rests chiefly 
on a compilation —_— “The Faith 
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of Catholics.’’ He was for a long time 
associated with the late Mr. Sharp of 
Coventry in antiquarian researches. He 
also contributed freely to certain perio- 
dicals, and collected a great amount 
of matter, the substance of which was 
eventually embodied in a new edition of 
Dodd’s Church History. For some years 
he had several private pupils under his 
care, including the present Lord Shrews- 
bury, Mr. Blake, late M.P., Mr. Tempest, 
Mr. Blount, and others ; and it is grati- 
fying to add that the last named gentle- 
man, since the death of his former pre- 
ceptor, has requested some humble gift 
as a memorial of him. 

Although remarkably decided in his reli- 
gious opinions, Doctor Kirk most cau- 
tiously avoided religious controversy in or- 
dinary life, not even making allusion to the 
commonest topics of the day to his medical 
att ndant and others, when he knew that 
hiseviews differed materially from theirs. 
But in justice it must be added that he 
frequently expressed his admiration of the 
labours of the Jesuits, and his regret that, 
in early life, he had been deprived of the 
opportunity of joining their society by a 
papal suppression of the order imme- 
diately after he went to Rome. Besides 
which, on more than one occasion, when 
he did not know the stability of his friends’ 
religious opinions, he unquestionably 
imitated the policy of the labourers just 
alluded to. And so embittering is the 
influence of their religion, even on such a 
mind as Doctor Kirk’s, that it led him to 
end his compilation of Faith in utter dis- 
regard of Hope and Charity. For by way 
of explaining the last sentence in his 
“ Faith of Catholics,” which is the last and 
damnatory clause in the creed of Pope 
Pius the Fourth, he adds this note :—“ He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.—Mark xvi. 16. Protestant 
translation.’’ Heu pietas ! 

As to his bodily infirmities, he for many 
years suffered from gout, and more espe- 
cially from gout and its effects in the 
kidneys; but in his severest sufferings 
his serenity of mind never forsook him, 
and his gratitude for attention was always 
expressed by a benevolent “ God bless 
you!”’ 

In the year 1826, when Sir Roger 
Gresley contested the city, the cry of “ No 
Popery” was got up from mistaken motives, 
and his mob as a matter of consequence 
hooted the priest; but during his long 
residence in Lichfield, this priest received 
only one offence which he took seriously 
to heart. It was an insulting display of 
the effigy of Cardinal Wiseman, on the 
fifth of November, 1850, opposite Doctor 
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Kirk’s house, when he was an undefended 
and unoffending old man. Nor could 
any explanation satisfy him that the exhi- 
bition emanated from individuals uncon- 
scious of generous feeling ; although it 
was palpable that their agents in the scene 
were persons who entertained less respect 
for any cardinal virtue than even a German 
Lutheran could entertain for “ Cardinal 
Viceman.” 

Doctor Kirk’s memory of recent as 
well as long past events was very remark- 
able ; and almost to the hour of his death 
he exhibited a clearness of mind and deli- 
cacy of feeling such as are rarely witnessed. 
He diedin perfect peace, without a struggle, 
on the night of the 20th December, 1851. 

J.R. 


WiILLtaAM CLEMENT, Esa. 

Jan. 24. At Hackney, at an advanced 
age, William Clement, esq. proprietor of 
the Observer and other newspapers. 

His origin must have been humble. He 
seldom spoke of his outset in life, but it 
is believed he was born in the metropolis. 
When a young man, he must have been in 
Portugal, as he used sometimes to allude 
to his knowledge of Lisbon. Whether he 
followed any pursuit in the metropolis 
before becoming a newsvender, is not 
known. In that occupation his industry 
and attention were rewarded with deserved 
success; and when he resigned his bu- 
siness to Mr. Smith, he was one of the 
most extensive newsvenders in London. 

He first became a newspaper pro- 
prietor through the purchase of a share of 
the Observer, then owned by a gentleman 
connected with the Post-office. The Ob- 
server was at that time a comparatively 
obscure paper; but Mr. Clement soon 
succeeded in obtaining for it a large cireu- 
lation. He organised an extensive corps 
of reporters, who for the most part had 
engagements also on the daily newspapers, 
so that he was enabled to give full accounts 
of all proceedings of interest which oc- 
curred on the Saturday on the following 
morning, and thus to anticipate the morn- 
ing papers (who alone at that time gave 
reports) by a day. He was at the same 
time exceedingly attentive to whatever oc- 
cupied the public attention ; and his libe- 
ral scale of remuneration obtained for him 
the ready assistance of several distin- 
guished writers, and among others that of 
the Rev. George Croly. 

When the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, during the Liverpool and 
Castlereagh Ministry, drove the late Wil- 
liam Cobbett to the United States, Mr. 
Clement made liberal advances to him to 
enable him to defray the expenses of his 
own removal, and maintain his family in 
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London. For some time Cobbett’s ‘‘ Re- 
gister’’ was published by Mr. Clement, 
to whom copy was transmitted from 
America. Though Mr. Clement was 
rather reserved in speaking of transac- 
tions with individuals, he used to com- 
plain of the usage he experienced from 
Mr. Cobbett. 

The success of Mr. Clement in con- 
ducting the Observer, and the capital 
which he had thereby acquired, inspired 
him with the ambition of owning a morn- 
ing newspaper. Before the death of Mr. 
James Perry, so well known as the editor 
and proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, 
he had made several overtures for its pur- 
chase, which were declined by that gentle- 
man. But the death of Mr. Perry, in the 
latter end of 1821, threw the paper into 
the market ; and Mr. Clement soon after- 
wards acquired the property of it for the 
sum of 40,000/., payable by instalments 
of 10,0007. His capital was far from 
being equal to such an advance; and for 
the greater portion of the purchase-money 
he was obliged to raise funds by bills, 
which the credit of Sir John Key enabled 
him to negotiate. Through his bill transac- 
tions, he became involved with Messrs. 
Hurst and Robinson, by whose bankruptcy 
in the monetary crisis of 1825 he was an 
extensive sufferer. In the meantime he 
had, in addition to the Morning Chronicle 
and Observer, acquired Bell’s Life in 
London, which the talents and activity of 
Mr. Vincent Dowling made a first-rate 
sporting paper. 

Mr. Clement, as may be supposed, had 
great trouble in fighting with the diffi- 
culties in which his bill transactions had 
involved him. The Morning Chronicle, 
more especially, suffered greatly from these 
difficulties. Mr. Perry had, during the 
two or three Jast years of his life, drawn 
a large income from it (upwards of 10,0007. 
a-year), by sacrificing its future prosperity. 
At that time the Times and Morning He- 
rald were running a race of extravagant 
expenditure ; while the Chronicle declined 
making the most necessary advances. 
Whether Mr. Clement, if he had not been 
financially crippled, could have succeeded 
in re-establishing the character of the 
Chronicle, may well be doubted. In li- 
berality he was all that could possibly be 
wished for ; but he had placed himself in 
a position for which he was peculiarly 
unfitted. He knew nothing of the habits 
and feelings of the West-end world, and 
could ill conceive what such a world re- 
quired in a daily newspaper. The circu- 
lation of a morning newspaper was far 
more confined at that time to the me- 
tropolis than it is now, since railroads 
have opened the whole kingdom to them. 
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As the conductor of a Sunday paper, Mr. 
Clement was without a rival when he pur- 
chased the Chronicle; but he failed to 
perceive that a very different system of 
management was required for a morning 
newspaper. By tle aid of a banking firm, 
he was enabled to struggle on with the 
Chronicle till 1834, when he sold it to Mr. 
(now Sir John) Easthope for about a 
quarter of the sum he had paid for it. He 
retained the property of the two Sunday 
papers, which he continued to conduct 
with success. 

Mr. Clement was not only a liberal but 
a kind, warm-hearted man. His education 
had been, like his origin, humble. He 
was a good accountant, and could express 
himself clearly in a common business 
letter. In courage he was thoroughly an 
Englishman. His conduct in a famous 
case in which he was fined 500/. for con- 
tempt, in publishing, before conclusion of 
the trial, a report of part of the proceed- 
ings after an interdict by the Court, fur- 
uishes a pregnant example of his spirit : 
he fought the case to the last. —Zd/ustrated 
London News. 





GrorGe Crass, M.A. 

Dec. 4. At Hammersmith, within four 
days of completing his 73d year, George 
Crabb, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Inner Temple. 

Mr. Crabb, whose name will be here- 
after remembered from the series of dic- 
tionaries and standard works of reference 
in law, science, history, and general lite- 
rature which, during a long literary career, 
had at intervals issued from his pen, was 
born on the 8th Dec. 1778, at Palgrave, 
in Suffolk, a place it appears his parents 
left when he was very young, having pur- 
chased a small property at Wattisfield in 
the same county. He passed his school 
days at Diss, where that insatiable thirst 
for learning which with him was ever after 
a main characteristic, very early began to 
develop itself. On his finally leaving 
school he remained for a period in the 
comparative seclusion of home, engaged 
in the study of the classics. Having ar- 
rived at an age when some profession or 
calling was to be thought of for the young 
student, he fixed his choice on that of 
medicine, but was obliged soon to relin- 
quish it, his nervous organisation being so 
refined that he could not attend evena 
simple bleeding without fainting. Having 
quitted surgery and Colchester in disgust, 
he was shortly afterwards placed as an 
assistant to a bookseller, where it is not 
now known; his retired and studious 
habits, however, rendered him equally un- 
fitted to cope with the active operations of 
a business life: his communings were with 
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books, not men, and the literature he was 
employed to sell he read with avidity, but 
it remained undisposed of on his master’s 
shelves. 

From his infancy Mr. Crabb had a 
strong religious tendeney, and being bred 
a dissenter he was next placed at North- 
ampton to study for the ministry. His 
mind there became unsettled in the re- 
ligious doctrines of his family, and in the 
end he forsook Northampton and came 
to London about the close of 1797. Early 
in the following year we find him, being 
then a bachelor, of the parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, taking the most im- 
portant step in life. He married on the 
6th January Miss Southgate, a lady some 
seven years his senior, and who still sur- 
vives him, we regret to add in very 
straightened circumstances. Mrs. Crabb 
was the editress of Tales for Children from 
the German, a work in its day well known 
and popular. 

Mr. Crabb next obtained the situation 
of classical master at Thorp Arch School 
in Yorkshire; here he did not remain 
long, and having cherished the desire of 
acquiring a proficiency in the German 
language, it would seem he shortly after- 
wards, in 1801, repaired to Bremen for 
that purpose. In that town he resided 
for five years anda half of his married 
life, devoting himself to a diligent study 
of the language and literature of Germany, 
and to the teaching of his native tongue. 
On his return to England he at once pub- 
lished his ‘*German Grammar’’ and 
*¢ Dialogues in German,’’ works which for 
fifty years have maintained their popu- 
larity. So satisfied was he with the suc- 
cess of the German Manuals, that a lite- 
rary career was determined on for the 
future, which he continued with perse- 
vering energy to the last. 

We have already stated that the views of 
Mr. Crabb as to religion underwent some 
changes. After a laxity of opinion which 
he had imbibed in such matters, he be- 
came a consistent member of the Church 
of England. As such he went to the 
University of Oxford in 1814, and ma- 
triculated at Magdalen Hall as a gentle- 
man commoner; he graduated B.A. in 
1821, and M.A. in 1822, with mathemati- 
cal honours. 

In the interval that next occurred, lite- 
rary compilation laboriously occupied the 
largest share of his attention, relieved by 
a commencement of the study of the law, 
till on the 3rd July, 1829, he was called 
to the Bar by the Society of the Inner 
Temple. 

It might be inferred from his taking 
this step at the mature age of 51, that he 
was led to expect some reasonable amount 
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of business, if not of forensic distinction. 
For the latter, however, he was, by his re- 
tired and even bashful manner, singularly 
unfit. He wisely determined to practise 
as a conveyancer and chamber counsel ; 
yet even here his want of address and a 
sort of independent but not repulsive 
manner discouraged his receiving at the 
hands of the solicitors that amount of 
support which from his learning and the 
reputation of his published legal works he 
might fairly have hoped to have received. 
His connexion with the science of the law 
was rather as an author than as a prac- 
titioner, and the standard works which 
bear his name will suggest how important 
were his contributions to legal literature. 
In closing these brief memorials of the 
changeful yet not eventful life of one so 
long devoted to literary pursuits, it is sad 
to reflect how misfortune in his latter days 
seemed to attend upon his path and claim 
him for her own. The early lights of 
hope were all obscured by the darkening 
shades of disappointment, and here the 
clue may probably be suggested why that 
proud spirit, silently struggling with po- 
verty, which death has alone revealed, 
practised an eccentric seclusion from the 
world and those with whom he came in 
contact, 

His published works are— 

A Dictionary of English Synonymes. 
8vo. 

A Technological Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 

An Historical Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 

Familiar Synonymes Illustrated. 12mo. 

A Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
12mo. 

A History of the English Law. 8vo. 1829. 

A Digest and Index of all the Statutes 
at Large. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 1841-7. 

The Law of Real Property. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. 1846. 

A Series of Precedents in Conveyanc- 
ing and Common and Commercial Forms. 
3rd edit. 2 vols. royal 8vu. 1845. 

A Technical Dictionary of Terms used 
in Science and Art. 12mo. 1851. 

A German Grammar. 12mo. 

German Dialogues. 12mo. 

_ The foliowing works are left by him 
in manuscript : 

A Translation of Theophrastus. 

An Abridgment of Rollin’s Ancient 
History. 

A. History of Popery 

Essay on Public and Private Happiness. 





Mrs. HaRLowe. 

Jan. 1. At Gravesend, aged 87, Mrs. 
Harlowe, formerly a favourite actress at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

This lady made her first appearance on 
the stage at Windsor, during the manage- 
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ment of Mr. Waldron. She next was en- 
gaged at Sadler’s Wells; and in 1790 first 
appeared on the boards of Covent Garden 
in The Fugitives. She had considerable 
success both as an actress and a singer, 
and performed a wide range of characters 
both in high and low comedy. 

After leaving Covent Garden she played 
for several seasons at the Haymarket, and 
lastly at Drury-lane; and retired from the 
stage in 1826. 

She received a pension from the Drury- 
lane Fund, to which she was one of the 
original subscribers. Her annuity for the 
first ten years amounted to 140/. per an- 
num, but since then was reduced to 1121. 
the claimants on the fund having consi- 
derably increased. She enjoyed her fa- 
culties to the last. 








Mrs. Broveéu. 

Feb. 1. At the house of Mr. Hogg, 
surgeon, in Gower-street, aged 24, Mrs. 
William Brough, better known as Miss 
Annie Romer, the vocal comedian. 

She was the daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Romer of Liverpool, cousin to Miss Romer 
of Drury Lane Theatre ; and sister to Mr. 
Travers and Mr. Charles Romer, tenor 
singers. She was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and made her first 
appearance on the London stage at the 
Princess’s Theatre, in the character of 
Adalgisa to Miss Bassano’s Norma. She 
was subsequently attached to the Hay- 
market, and latterly was the prima donna 
of the Surrey. 

It is scarcely twelve months since she 
was married to Mr, William Brough, the 
elder of the brothers Brough, dramatic 
authors ; and it was at the christening of 
her first child that she was seized with 
inflammation of the chest, which termi- 
nated fatally. 





Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Dec. . At Glasgow, aged 55, Mr. 
Alexander, proprietor of Dunlop-street 
Theatre, Glasgow. 

Mr. Alexander was a native of Perth, 
where his father carried on a respectable 
business as a watchmaker. He came to 
Glasgow, and was an actor in the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1807. After this he was for a 
year or two a member of Mr. Murray’s 
company in Edinburgh, and subsequently 
managed the Caledonian, a minor theatre, 
now the Adelphi. After this he was 
lessee of the Dumfries and Carlisle theatres, 
and subsequently the stage manager at 
Newcastle under Mr. Macready, father of 
the present celebrated actor, all within a 
brief period. About the year 1322 he 


commenced as a manager in Glasgow, at 
first on a limited scale, but by perse- 
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verance, tact, and untiring industry he 
had, before he died, gradually worked 
himself into the possession of a moderate 
competence, and the proprietorship of the 
most elegant theatre in Scotland. As an 
actor Mr. Alexander possessed extraordi- 
nary versatility oftalent. He was perhaps 
the best illustrator of Scotish character, 
Mackay excepted, of which the stage could 
boast ; but he made himself at home in 
almost any part, and did nothing ill. He 
had retired from the stage only a few 
months before his death. 





Mr. G. H. RopwELt. 

Jan. 22. In Upper Ebury-street, Pim- 
lico, Mr. George Herbert Rodwell. 

This amiable and clever composer and 
writer was a member of a family long con- 
nected with the stage. He began life under 
very favourable auspices, and at one time 
possessed considerable property. He was 
formerly part proprietor of the Adelphi 
Theatre, and for many years was musical 
director and composer of that establish- 
ment. His opera of Valmondi was pro- 
duced at the Adelphi; and he also wrote 
the music of The Pilot, The Flying Dutch- 
man, Jack Sheppard, and many other 
popular pieces. His opera, The Bottle 
Imp, had much success at the Lyceum 
and Covent-garden Theatres. His opera 
of The Lord of the Isles, brought out at 
the Surrey Theatre, contained some 
beautiful melody. Mr. Rodwell was an 
author as well as a composer. He wrote 
the farce of Teddy the Tiler, for Power, 
in 1830, which had an extraordinary run. 
The Chimneypiece, The Pride of Birth, 
The Student of Lyons, My Wife’s Out, 
Adele, Bluff King Hal, O’Donoghue, 
and other light afterpieces and some pan- 
tomimes, were also his productions. He 
was subsequently musical director at Co- 
vent-garden and at Drury-lane Theatres. 
He wrote three novels, London Bridge, 
Memoirs of an Umbrella, and Woman’s 
Love. His last drama for the stage was 
the burlesque of Azaél, at the Olympic 
Theatre. Some of Mr. Rodwell’s detached 
ballads willlive ; such as O charming May, 
and, Let the toast be dear woman. Mr. 
Rodwell married the daughter of Liston, 
the celebrated comedian. This match 
proved very unfortunate. Other adversity, 
also undeserved, came upon him, which 
no doubt tended to shorten his life. His 
demise is much regretted by the many 
friends whom his kind disposition, agree- 
able manners, and worth had obtained for 
him.—Zllustrated London News. 





Mr. J. C. Bentiey. 
Oct. 9. At Sydenham, aged 42, Mr, 
Joseph Clayton Bentley, engraver. 
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Mr. Bentley was born at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, where he was brought up as a 
landscape painter. In 1832 he came to 
London for the purpose of learning the 
art of engraving, and placed himself under 
Mr. R. Brandard. His name soon ap- 
peared in many of the illustrated serial 
publications published by Messrs. Fisher 
and Co. and Mr. Virtue. His previous 
knowledge of painting greatly assisted his 
progress, and contributed very largely to 
the spirit, breadth, and variety of colour 
which distinguish his engravings, and 
enhance their value far beyond that of 
mere dry mechanical copying. 

Although the number of engravings on 
which he was employed far exceeded 
those that the industry of an ordinary 
clever engraver could have produced (for 
he was remarkably rapid in his work), he 
still found time, by zeal and perseverance, 
to follow up his favourite pursuit of 
painting, and his pictures appeared in the 
various exhibitions in London and many 
of the provincial towns. 

For a considerable time past Mr. Bentley 
had been engaged in copying many of the 
paintings to be engraved for the Gems of 
European Art, published by Mr. Virtue, 
some of which he also engraved, as he did 
many of the landscape pictures of the 
Vernon Gallery now in the course of pub- 
lication in the Art Journal. 

The indefatigable perseverance of Mr. 
Bentley, and his anxiety to attain excel- 
lence in whatever he undertook, operated 
prejudicially, it is feared, on a constitution 
naturally weak, and for the last seven or 
eight years his health had become very 
precarious. He was a man of quiet, un- 
obtrusive habits, and highly esteemed by 
all who knew him for his amiable and 
obliging disposition and rectitude of con- 
duct. He has left a widow and two 
children.— Art Journal. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 3. At King’s college, London, aged 42, 
the Rev. Robert Hayes, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Philip Hayes, of Guernsey. 

At Shanks house, Wincanton, aged 44, the Rey. 
Samuel Marindin, Rector of Buckhorn Weston, 
Dorset, and of Penselwood, Somerset. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1833 ; 
and was presented to Buckhorn Weston by Lady 
Stapleton in 1837. 

At the College, Ely, in his 77th year, the Rey. 
George Millers, tor 51 years one of the Minor 
Canons of the cathedral, and a magistrate of the 
Isle of Ely. He was brother to the late Rev. Win. 
Millers, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. Jolin’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Senior Wrangler in 1789: 
and who left his only daughter a considerable for- 
tune; she died, bequeathi og estates in the North 
to her uncle, but he was tc > much attached to Ely 
to leave the place. He wa. of the same college 
as his brother, and graduated B.A. 1798, as 17th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1801, He conducted for many 
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years a private school in Ely; and was highly 
esteemed by a numerous circle of the neighbouring 
clergy and gentry. 

Jan.4. Aged 31, the Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
Curate of Cynwyl Caeo, co. Carmarthen, second 
son of Mr, John Morgan, of Blaentwrch. 

Jan. 5. The Rev. William Barber, of Rocking- 
ham, co. Wicklow; Rector of Kilcommon and 
Preb. of Crosspatrick. 

At Corton Denham, Somerset, aged 74, the Rev. 
John Heathcote Wyndham, Rector of that parish 
(1813), and of Sock Dennis (1819). He was the 
tifth son of William Wyndham, esq. of Dinton, 
Wilts, by Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Thomas Heath- 
cote, of Dursley, Bart. He married Jane-Dorothy, 
dau. of the Rey. John Eveleigh, D.D. Provost of 
Oriel college, Oxford ; and his only son John Eve- 
leigh Wyndham, esq. of Holbrook House, Win- 
canton, married in 1841 Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Colonel FitzGerald, of Mapperton House, 
Som. and Furlough, co. Mayo, and has issue. 

Jan.%. In Portland-place, at the house of his 
mother-in-law Mrs. Oddie, aged 30, the Rev. 
James Lewis Walker Venables, M.A. late of Buck- 
land Newton, Dorset. He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1844, M.A. 1847. 

At Newton upon Trent, Linc. in his 80th year, 
the Rev. Michael Minnitt Raynes, Vicar of that 
place (1807); formerly of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1795. 

Jan. 9. Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Barton Hill, 
Perp. Curate of St. Stephen’s, Islington. He was 
of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1826, M.A. 
1830. 

The Rey. Joseph Power, Perp. Curate of Cros- 
sens, Lance. (1841). 

Jan. 11, Aged 59, the Rev. John Horion, Rector 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark (1837). 

Jan. 12. At Cambridge, aged 81, the Rey. 
Robert Evans, M.A. Rector of Coveney, in the Isle 
of Ely. He was the elder son of the Rev. Robert 
Evans, Rector of Londesborough in Yorkshire, 
where he was born on the 9th June, 1770. He was 
educated by his father, and at Trinity coll. Cam- 
bridge,where he graduated B.A.1793, as 7th Senior 
Optime, and was made Fellow of his college on 
the same day with Lord Lyndhurst. He took the 
college living of Normanton, in Nottinghamshire, 
but did not hold it long, being presented in 1803, 
by the Duke of Devonshire, to the vicarage ot 
Everton, near East Retford. At that place he re- 
ceived a small number of gentlemen’s sons, several 
of whom have been distinguished in after-life ; 
among them were Mr. Goulburn late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood the present 
occupant of that office, Sir Charles Anderson the 
Lincolnshire antiquary, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. 
Childers of Cantley, &c. &c. In 1829 Mv Evans 
was presented by Lord Lyndhurst to the vicarage 
of Misson near Bawtry ; but he did not leave Ever- 
ton until 1847, when the rectory of Coveney, 
near Cambridge, was given him by Lord Rokeby, 
at the instance of Mr. Goulburn. He was for 
many years one of the rural deans within the 
deanery of East Retford, and a magistrate for the 
county of Nottingham. He married in 1810 Mar- 
garetta, daughter of Capt. Money of Shrewsbury ; 
she died, without issue, in 1816. Mr. Evans was 
at once a first-rate scholar and an excellent parish 
priest. 

At the house of his son-in-law, Denmark-hill, 
Camberwell, aged 82, the Rev. Robert Allen 
Hurlock, Vicar of Whaddon (1797), and of Shep- 
reth, co. Cambridge (1804). He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1797. 

At Tenby, aged 76, the Rev. John Hunter 
Humphreys, Lu.D. Rector of Lawrenny (1808), 
and Rector and Vicar of Tenby (1831). He was 
of Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1804, LL.D. 
I83l. 


Jan. 15. At Fillingham, Line. advanced in 
years, the Rev. Matthew Hodge, Rector of Filling- 
ham (1817) and Vicar of Ingham (1824). He was 
of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A, 1799, M.A, 1804, 
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Jan. 20. At Cambridge, in his 72d year, the 
Rev. Robert Walker, Vicar of Dunton, Beds. (1806). 
He was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1802, M.A. 
1805. 

Jan. 25. At Inch glebe, co. Wexford, aged 83, 
the Rev. Robert King, Rector of Inch. 

Jan, 27. Aged 62, the Rev. John Griffith, Rector 
of Llanallgo and Llaneugrad (1834), Anglesey. 

Jan, 28. At Chiddingstone, Kent, aged 64, the 
Rev. Anthony Charles Payler, Rector of Chidding- 
stone St. Mary (1836). He was of Merton college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1810, M.A. 1818. 

At Kinneagh glebe, co. Wexford, aged 52, the 
Rev. J. Spray, only son of the late Dr. Spray. 

Jan. 29. At Wierton, Kent, aged 45, the Rey. 
George Frederick John Marsham, Rector of Al- 
lington (1831), and Vicar of Halling (1832), Kent, 
and Rector of Edgeott, Bucks. He was the fifth 
and youngest son of the late Hon. and Rev. Jacob 
Marsham, D.D. Canon of Windsor (fifth son of 
the 2d Lord Romney), by Amelia-Frances, daugh- 
ter and heir of James Bullock, esq. of Caversfield, 
eco. Oxford. He was of Christchurch, Oxford, 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831, He married in 1833 Eli- 
zabeth-Marcia, third daughter of the late Walter 
Jones, esq. of Ballinamore, co. Leitrim, and Hayle 
Place, Kent, and has left issue a numerous family. 

At Panfield, Essex, aged 84, the Rey. Robert 
Leman Page, Rector of that place (1801). He was 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1789. 

The Rey. William Owen Williams, Curate of St. 
Clement’s, Blackburn, Lanc. He was the second 
son of the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, of Barbados, 
and was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1851. 

Jan. 31. Aged 73, the Rey. Robert Tasell Newell, 
Rector of Little Hormead, Herts (1813), and for 
twenty-six years Curate of Great Hormead. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802, B.D. 
1810. He was the author of three illustrated 
works—* On the Locality of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village ;’” ‘‘ The Scenery of Wales ;” and ‘“ The 
Zoology of the English Poets.” 

Lately. The Rev. John Clavering, Rector of 
Moreton Morrell, co. Worcester; who, amongst 
other bequests, has left 1000/. to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
5007. to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 500/. to the Worcester Diocesan 
Church Building Society, and 2000/. towards the 
augmentation of the living of Moreton Morrell, of 
which during the space of 48 years he had been 
the incumbent, 

At Melbourne, New South Wales, the Rev. D. 
Newham, M.A. the senior minister of the Church 
of England in that city, and late incumbent of the 
church of St. Peter’s, Collingwood. ‘The Mel- 
bourne Morning Herald says,—* The Bishop of 
the diocese will have been deprived of a prudent 
counsellor, who was always at hand to take an 
active part in every work of importance to the 
welfare of the Church; and from the friendship 
which existed between his Lordship and the de- 
parted, long before they left England together, we 
doubt not that the blow will be severely felt.” 

The Rev. Thomas Yeoman, who has left legacies 
of 257. each to the seven following institutions : 
the Christian Knowledge Society, Brit. and For. 
Bible Society, Church Missionary Society and 
Female Friendly Society, both of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, the National School at Liverpool, the 
Liverpool Blind Asylum, and Burslem National 
School. To the Hilderstone and Fulford schools 
107. each. 

Feb. 1. At Shrubs-hill, Lyndhurst, aged 80, 
the Rev. William Davies. 

Feb, 2. At Easthope, Salop, aged 47, the Rev. 
Robert Armitage, Rector of that parish (1843), 
Perpetual Curate of Preenchurch (1843) ; late of 
Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1836. 

At his residence, Rathrowl, Dundalk, the Rev. 
Richard D, Woods. Rector of Darver, co. Louth. 

Feb. 5. The Rev. W. F. Pope, Curate of Holy 


Trinity, Micklegate, York, and formerly of Whit- 
by, leaving a large family. 

Feb.7. At the college, Maidstone, aged 38, 
the Rev. John Earle, Vicar of Aughton cum Cot- 
tingwith, Yorkshire, and master of All Saints’ 
college, Maidstone. He was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. John Earle, of Walton Abbey, incum- 
bent of Walton and Parlby, and elder brother of 
the Rey. Wm. Earle, of Tunbridge Wells. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1807, M.A. 
1815, and was presented to Aughton in 1838. 

Feb, 8. At Stapleford, Herts, aged 71, the Rey. 
Charles Prowett (1821), and formerly of the Royal 
Navy. 

At Farnhurst, Sussex, aged 82, the Rev. Henry 
Spelman Cary, Perp. Curate of that place (1796). 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792, 
M.A. 1795. 

Aged 84, the Rev. George Sandby, of Denton 
Lodge, Norfolk. He was formerly of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793. 

Feb.9. At Heavitree, Exeter, aged 85, the Rev. 
Charles Tucker, last surviving son of Benedictus 
Marwood Tucker, esq. formerly of Coryton Park, 
near Axminster. He was of Hertford college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797. 

Feb. 13. At Rickmansworth, in the house of 
his brother-in-law, aged 40, the Rey. William 
Benn, Rector of Kirk Andrew’s on Eden, near 
Carlisle (1846) ; eldest son of Joseph Benn, esq. 
of Lowther, Westmerland. 

At Lowestoffe, aged 76, the Rev. John Clark, 
Vicar of Duxford St. John, Cambridgeshire. He 
was formerly Fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1796, as 16th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1799; and he was presented to his 
living by that society in 1811. 

Feb. 17. Aged 75, the Rev. Anthony Marsden, 
Vicar of Gargrave, Yorkshire (1806). 





DEATHS, 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


June 25, 1851. At Hobart Town, aged 38, Wil- 
liam Morgan Underwood, esq. M.D. sixth son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Underwood, Rector of Ross 
and Canon of Hereford. 

Aug.11. At New Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
aged 48, Capt. Charles O’Hara Booth, late of the 
2st Fusiliers. He was severely frost-bitten some 
years since while on duty at Port Arthur, in 
search of Bushrangers, and from that injury his 
early demise is considered to have taken place. 
He was allowed by the Colonial Government a 
pension for his services and suffering. He has 
left a wife and two daughters. 

Sept.19. At Sydney, New South Wales, aged 
60, George Phillips Foster Gregory, esq. Protho- 
notary and Registrar of the Supreme Court there. 

Oct, 1. At Ascension Island, aged 22, Edward 
Sirr D'Arcy, esq. R.N. mate of Her Majesty’s ship 
Hound. He entered the service in Jan. 1845, 

Oct... Drowned with his uncle Capt. Smale, 
in the harbour of Manuchau, New Zealand, Ben- 
jamin-Lester, youngest son of the Rev. Benjamin 
Donne, Vicar of Weston, Herts. 

Oct. 16. While detained a prisoner by Moors 
in the Riff country, province of Fez, aged 29, Ed- 
ward Bailey Crosse, esq. of Leverington, near 
Wisbech. He left Glasgow on the 28th of April 
last, on board his brigantine the Violet, and was 
captured by pirates,in the Bay of Botoya. He 
died of cholera morbus, brought on by the in- 
human treatment received at the hands of the 
Moors. His captain Thomas Layton and mate 
Emanuel Francis, both of Newport, co. Mon- 
mouth, are also dead, the latter shot by the pirates 
and the former from his wounds. 

Oct. 25. At sea, off the Coast of Java, aged 21, 
Charles-James, youngest son of the late Rev. John 
Hodgkin, Vicar of Northmolton. 

Nov. 1, In the battle at Waterkloof (see p, 179, 
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fought on the lst Nov. not December), Lieut. A. 
Carey, 74th Highlanders. 

Nov. 10. At Post Relief, on the Cape Frontier 
(of a wound received in action with the Kaftirs, on 
the 15th Oct.), Euridge Ricketts, of the 91st Regt. 
second son of Fredk. Ricketts, esq. of Surbiton-hill. 

Nov. 25. On board H.M. tender Bloodhound, 
from wounds received in action at Lagos, west 
coast of Africa, aged 22, Henry Hyde Hall, mate 
of H.M.S. Niger, youngest son of Lieut. Thomas 
Samuel Hall, R.N. 

Nov. 30. At Rajahmundry, aged 22, Fanny-Eli- 
zabeth, only dau. of Thomas Prendergast, esq. 
Madras Civil service. 

Dec.4. At Jersey, Charles Wynne, esq. of Garth- 
meilio, Denbighshire. 

Dec. 9. At Mountblairy, Upper Canada, aged 
18, Andrew Hay Barwick, fourth son of the late 
Major Jas. Barwick, 79th Regt. 

At Ceylon, the Hon. James Stewart, acting 
Queen’s Advocate at Ceylon. 

Dec. 11. In Gower-st. aged 30, Mr. Charles 
Elder, historical and portrait painter. He had 
been successful in various subjects from holy 
Scripture, and among his portraits were those of 
the Marquess of Bristol, Mr. Sheriff Nicol, &c. 
He has left a widow and children, for whose benefit 
it is proposed to publish some of his works. 

Dec. 15. At New Orleans, aged 24, Caroline- 
Louisa, wife of William Mure, esq. British Con- 
sul, dau. of Alfred Hennen, esq. 

At Woolwich, aged 80, Christian, relict of Dr. 
Peter Reid, of Edinburgh, and eldest dau. of Hugo 
Arnot, esq. of Balcorne, advocate. 

Dec. 16. At Dharwar, Helen, wife of Capt. J. 
J. F. Cruickshank, Pombay Eng. third dau. of 
James Henry Crawford, esq. Bombay Civil service. 

Dec. 18. At Meerut, Bengal, aged 23, George 
Arden Franklyn, Cornet 14th Light Dragoons, 
eldest son of George-Woodroffe and Mary-Jane 
Franklyn, of Clifton House. 

Dec. 19. At Upper Holloway, aged 77, Thomas 
Dickinson, esq. formerly a provision merchant in 
Whitechapel. He died possessed of 160,000/. per- 
sonalty, and has bequeathed his property in large 
proportions among his family, appointing his 
daughters Mrs. Rusbridger and Mrs. Willats the 
residuary legatees. There are many liberal cha- 
ritable bequests, viz. 1,0007. to each of the follow- 
ing institutions,— London Hospital, Indigent 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, London Orphan, Infant 
Orphan, Marine Society, Destitute Sailors’ Home, 
National Benevolent Institution, Gray’s-inn-road 
Free Hospital, Fistula Institution, Charing-cross 
Hospital, and the Cleesemongers’ Benevolent In- 
stitution ; 5007. to the Holloway and North Isling- 
ton Dispensary, and to the Labourers’ Friend So- 
ciety ; 2,000/. to the Idiot Asylum at Highgate and 
Colchester ; 1,500/. to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ; and 1,0007. to the Go- 
vernesses’ Benevolent Institution, and 12,000/. 
more on the death of his daughter Mrs. Henry F. 
Richardson. He has also bequeathed 4,000/. to the 
Rector of St. Mary’s Whitechapel, the interest to 
be laid out in bread, coals, &c. for 24 poor persons 
of that parish ; and a legacy of 4000/7. to St. John’s 
church, Upper Holloway, for a like purpose. 

Dec, 20. At Bombay, Capt. Minster, 1\th N. Inf. 

Dec. 23. Aged 21, Alexander Cruikshank, mid- 
shipman of H.M. ship Arethusa. 

Dec. 24. At Helensburgh, Colonel Charles 
Stewart. He joined the 2d battalion of the 71st 
Light Infantry in 1808 ; and served in the Penin- 
sula, and was present at Fuentes d’Honor, Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Waterloo. He was 
with the army of occupation in France, and sub- 
sequently proceeded to Canada, when he obtained 
his majority in 1836, and then retired upon half- 
pay. Arecent brevet gave him his Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy, and a few weeks ago he sold out. 

Dec. 26. At Philadelphia, Wm. W. Haly, esq. 
son of the late James Haly, esq. of Cork. 

At Madras, Ensign Lugard. 

Dec. 27. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, aged 33, 
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Henry Wood Gabb, of Madras, fourth son of the 
late Rey. James Ashe Gabb, of Shirenewton, 
Monmouthshire. 

At Hastings, aged 40, Mary-Ann, widow of 
Richard Trappes, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Pentlepoir, near Tenby, aged 86, 
William Brough, esq. civil engineer. He had for 
more than fifty years practised his profession in 
South Wales, and was a frequent contributor to 
the scientific journals of his time, especially in 
mineralogy. 

At Baltimore, U. S. Francis-Thomas, son of Dr. 
Nairn, late of Dedham, Essex. 

Dec. 31. At Gratton, Canada West, aged 36, 
Frederick W. Diggle, esq. late Capt. 82nd Regt. 
younger son of Col. Diggle, late of the R. M. Coll. 

At Wardie, Edinburgh, Amelia-Lamont, only 
surviving dau. of the late Dr. James Robertson, 
of Altnaskiah, near Inverness. 

Jan, 2. John, eldest son of Major Marsland, 
Henbury, Cheshire. 

At Lisbon, Thomas Richard, esq. of Glasgow. 

Jan. 3. At Stock, Lucy, widow of Thomas 
Bridge, esq. of Ramsey Tyrrells, near Ingatestone. 

At Rock Island, aged 65, Rich. Notter, esq. J. P. 

Jan. 4. Suddenly, at Derby, aged 65, Richard 
William Birch, esq. solicitor. 

At Malta, aged 65, Anthony C. King, esq. 

Jan.5, At Paris, Anna-Maria, relict of Henry 
Flood, esq. of Paulstown Castle, Kilkenny. She 
was the dau. of Henry Lennon, esq. ; was married 
in 1816, and had issue two sons and two daughters. 

At Toddington, Beds, aged 81, Richard Foll, esq. 

Aged 48, Mr. Charles S. Williams, 22 years 
Writing and Drawing Master in the Philological 
School. 

Jan.6. Aged 73, Isaac Anderton, esq. of Mose- 
ley Wake-green, Worcestershire. 

At Clifton, Ellen, wife of John Bates, esq. 

At Walton, near Glastonbury, John Everdell, 
noted for his skill in discovering springs of water, 
oy means of a simple hazel-rod. 

At Huntingdon, aged 84, Smithson Waterland 
Greene, a retired Capt. of the co. Militia. 

At Edinburgh, aged 59, William Heathcote 
Unwin, esq. 

At Southend, Essex, aged 75, Mrs. Woosnam. 

Jan.7. Maria-Magdalena, for 31 years wife of 
Richard Thomas Bateman, esq. of Hill-grove- 
house, Somerset, and of Hartington Hall and 
Morley, Derbyshire. 

Sarah-Eleanor, wife of Joseph Delpratt, esq. of 
Old Charlton, Kent, and only dau. of the late H. 
B. Barnard, esq. of Cave Castle, Yorkshire. 

Aged 67, Kitty, wife of Richard Dewes, esq. of 
Foleshill. 

‘At Cheltenham, Amelia Fancourt, widow of 
Col. St. John Fancourt, of H. M. 34th Regt, for- 
merly Commandant of Vellore, E. I. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Capt. Gaillard, formerly 
of the Hon. East India Co.’s Service. 

Aged 46, James Gearing, esq. Assistant Master, 
London University. 

Aged 27, Jocosa-Jane, wife of James Hammett, 
esq. of Abingdon. 

At Sheffield, Anstiss-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Harrison, of Wigston, Leic. 

Aged 80, John Higford, esq. of Newark House, 
near Glouc. formerly of the Albany, Piccadilly. 

At Sheffield, aged 37, Fred. Wm. Osborne, M.D. 

At Parkstone, aged 56, Robert Henning Parr, 
esq. solicitor, and formerly town-clerk of Poole ; 
eldest son of the late Thomas Parr, esq. of that 
town. 

Aged 27, John, eldest son of John Sivewright, 
esq. of Braziers, near Wallingford, late Lieut. 67th 
Regt. and Deputy Lieut. for Berks. 

At Ashill, near Taunton, aged 72, John Wood- 
land, esq. banker, late of Bridgwater, 

Jan.8. At Leicester, aged 77, William Wither- 
ing Arnold, esq. M.D. (M.B. 1800) formerly of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Charles Battye, esq. late 
of the Gore, Kensington. 
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At Southampton, aged 81, George Blaksley, esq. 

At the residence of her eldest son, Hayes, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 81, Sarah, relict of John B. Butter- 
field, esq. formerly of H. M. Customs. 

At Leamington, aged 83, Lady Corbet, relict of 
Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart. of Acton Reginald, 
Shropshire. She was Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Taylor, esq. of Lymme-hall, Cheshire ; was 
married in 1790, and left a widow in 1835, having 
had issue Sir Andrew Vincent Corbet the pre- 
sent Baronet, three other sons, and one daugh- 
ter, who is deceased. 

At Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, aged 12, 
Georgina-Frances, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
George Crewe, Bart. of Calke Abbey, Derbyshire. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law Thomas 
Gooch, esq. Brixton, aged 45, Eliza, second dau. 
of John Dutton, esq. 

Sarah, relict of T. Ellyett, esq. 
Portsmouth. 

At Plymouth, aged 55, the wife of Henry Green- 
way, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 69, Jolin Grimble, esq. 

At Dublin, Joseph Denis Mullen, esq. governor 
of the Four Courts Marshalsea. 

At Hastings, aged 72, Sarah, relict of Joseph 
Weatherly Phipson, esq. late of the Lozelles, near 
Birmingham. 

At Grove Place, Hants, aged 68, Joseph An- 
thony Swinburne, esq. 

At Thrapstone, aged 75, Henry Thompson, esq. 
formerly of Chiswick, Middx. brewer. 

Aged 23, John Clarke, third son of the Rey. S. 
Wigg, of Leicester. 

Jan.9. At Edgmond, 
Alcock, esq. 

At Pau, Mrs. Balfour, relict of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Balfour, of Balbirnie, Fife, N.B. 

In Bernard- st. Russell-sq. the residence of her 
brother-in-law G. G. Osborn, esq. aged 37, Amelia, 
dau. of the late Wm. Bartlett, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Worplesdon rectory, Surrey, aged 71, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. George Bethell, Fellow of Eton 
College. Her maiden name was Lightfoot. 

Suddenly, aged 62, Robert Gray, esq. of Bromp- 
ton-crescent, and New Inn. 

At Great Malvern, Elizabeth, of Upper Hall, 
Ledbury, and formerly of Hadzor House, near 
Droitwich, fourth dau. of the late Kev. Reginald 
Pyndar, Rector of Madresfield, Wore. She was 
most liberal in her gifts to public institutions, and 
her acts of private charity were boundless. 

At Driffield, aged 68, Christopher Simpsor; esq. 
surgeon. 

Mary, wife of John Thrupp, esq. of Harley-pl. 
and elder dau. of Jonas Hall Pope, esq. of Man- 
chester-square. 

At Earl’s Barton, Nothamptonshire, aged 53, 
William Whitworth, esq. for several years a ma- 
gistrate and a deputy-lieut. for the county of 
Northampton. 

At Aberystwith, aged 64, Thomas Williams, esq. 
late a Major E.1.Co.’s Service. 

Jan.10. At St. Keverne, near Helston, Emma, 
wife of G. Appleton, esq. surgeon. 

At Purton, Wilts, aged 82, Richard Garlick 
Bathe, esq. 

Aged 26, Edmund Franks Beale, late of Caius 
college, Cambridge, eldest son of Samuel Beale, 
esq. West Cottage, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

At St. John’s-w ood, aged 72, Catharine, widow 
of John Henry Brune, esq. of London, merchant. 

In Bryanston-st. aged 64, Robert Chenery, esq. 

At Regent’s Park Terrace, aged 63, Alfred Au- 
gustus Fry, esq. of the firm of Thomas De La Rue 
and Co, 

At Notting-hill, aged 66, William Harper, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 60, Miss Elizabeth Damerel 
Hodge, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Hodge, of Ug- 
borough. For many years, with the aid of her 
two sisters, Miss Hodge conducted a school for 
young ladies at Larkbeare House, Exeter, once 
the seat of the Baring family. 

At Brighton, aged 30, Edward Morris, esq. 
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At Silverton, aged 53, Elias Dunsterville Puddi- 
combe, esq. surgeon. 

At Devonport, aged 70, Henry Tucker, esq. 

Jan.\1. At Bayswater-hill, aged 71, Maria- 
Theresa, relict of Capt. Philip Beaver, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Barbara, relict of 
Ralph Benson, esq. of Lutwyche Hall, Shropshire. 

At Crewkerne, aged 77, William Dommett, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 77, Susanna, relict of John 
Gale, esq. of Balham, Surrey. 

At the residence of her son, Crescent, America- 

q. aged 90, Sarah, relict of Lemuel Goddard, esq. 

In Alfred-p]. West, Thurloe-sq. aged 20, Ongley, 
youngest son of Capt. Hopson, a student at Trinity 
college, Oxford. 

Aged 49, Mary, fourth dau. of the late William 
Margetts, esq. solicitor. 

At Brompton, aged 70, William Savage, Com- 
mander R.N. He entered the navy in 1796, on 
board the Agincourt 64, and witnessed the battle 
of Camperdown in the next year. In 1806 he was 
nominated acting Lieut. of the Intrepid 64 ; he af- 
terwards served in the Formidable 98, Audacious 
74, Barbados 24, Polyphemus 64, and Centaur 74, 
in all seventeen years on full-pay. He was inva- 
lided in 1814, obtained a pension of 91J. 5s. for 
wounds in 1815, and was advanced to the rank of 
Commander 1830. 

Aged 65, Sir Benjamin Smith, late of Regent-st. 
Portland-place, and of East Heath Lodge, Berks. 
He was senior member of the corps of Gentlemen- 
at-arms and Captain’s Secretary, and was knighted 
in 1830. He became a widower in 1845. 

At Dodderhill, aged 56, Margaret, wife of Jere- 
miah Styles, esq. Gold-cross, Hartlebury. 

Jan. 12. AtCatton, Ann-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late John Barker, esq. of Caston. 

At Brompton, James Clarke, esq. second sur- 
viving son of the Jate C. E. Clarke, esq. of Lower 
Grosvenor-pl. and grandson of the late John 
Skinner, D.D. of Salisbury. 

Aged 71, Thomas Coulman, esq. of Whitgift 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

Aged 20, Fanny-Mary, wife of S. H. F. Cox, esq. 
of Birmingham. 

At Henley-on-Thames, Anne, wife of Charles 
Dawson, esq. and eldest dau. of the late John 
Bevan, esq. of Cowbridge. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. M. A. Elliston, relict of W. 
Elliston, esq. of Ipswich. 

At his father’s, Hackney, aged 22, Mr. Thomas 
Gillespy, jun. late Associate and Theological 
Student at King’s college, London. 

In Foley-place, aged 63, Baron Kemeny, Chief 
to the Hungarian Committee in this country. His 
funeral was attended to the Kensal-green ceme- 
tery by Lord Dudley Stuart, Count Paul Ester- 
hazy, &c. &e. 

Aged 33, Thomas-Bold, eldest son of Thomas 
Bold Marchant, of Matfield House, Brenchley, esq. 

Aged 56, Matthias Newman, esq. surgeon, of 
Mere, Wiltshire. 

_At Peckham, aged 85, Thomas Turton Pearson, 
esq. late of Brighton. 

At Newton Abbot, Thomas Sweeting, esq. many 
years manager of the firm of Messrs, Watts and Co. 
Newton Bank. 

At Hampstead, John Upham, esq. 
Bath. 

At Wimpole rectory, Flora, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Reginald Yorke, brother to the 
Earl of Hardwicke. She was the youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Alexander Campbell, Bart. was mar- 
ried in 1833, and has left several children. 

Jan. 13. At Elgin, aged 49, Capt. William Bid- 
dulph, late of the 45th Bengal N. Inf. 

Mary-Ann-Elizabeth, wife of Ferdinand Brand, 
esq. of Guildhall, and Tollington Park, Islington.” 

At Beverley, aged 60, William Brigham, esq. 
one of the magistrates for that borough, the first 
Mayor under the Municipal Corporation Act, and 
on two other occasions. 

At Liverpool, W. Caley Bright, esq. third son of 
Sir Arnold Bright. 
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At Leamington, aged 8, Agnes, youngest dan. 
of the late Sir James Carnegie, Bart. 

At Hastings, aged 21, Frederick-James-Merry, 
Scholar of Queen’s college, Cambridge, second son 
of the late Rev. Wm. B. Frost, of Langham, Essex. 

Frances, wife of Thomas Hudson, esq. of Ches- 
wardine Hall, Salop, and Park-cresc. Portland-pl. 

At Draycott Hall, near Derby, aged 74, Hugh 
Scott, esq. third son of the late Walter Scott, esq. 
of Raeburn, Roxburghsh. and late Capt. H.E.I.C.S. 

At Clifton, aged 13, Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. 
Newton Smart, Farley, Wilts. 

At Northallerton, aged 75, Emma, youngest 
dan. of the late Rev. Benjamin Walker, Vicar of 
Northallerton. 

By accidentally falling into the river Soar, at 
Mountsorrel, aged 53, John Webster, esq. of Roth- 
ley Hill Cottage, second son of the late William 
Webster, esq. of Ashbourne, a magistrate and 
deputy-lientenant for co. Derby. 

Jan. 14, At Bath, Caroline, relict of John Moody 
Birch, esq. 

In Park-pl. Paddington-green, aged 68, Sarah, 
relict of James Hook, esq. solicitor, one of the 
daughters of the late John Culpeper, esq. of Wood- 
ford Hall, Essex. 

Aged 105, John Maclean, the oldest inhabitant 
of Inverness. 

At Carlton-villas, James Marshall, esq. late 
Secretary of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 

At Bath, aged 79, Maria, dowager Viscountess 
Midleton. She was the daughter of Richard Ben- 
yon, esq. of Gidea Hall, Essex ; became in 1797 
the second wife of George 4th Viscount Midleton, 
and had issue George-Alan the 5th Viscount, who 
died without issue in 1848, and five daughters, of 
whom the third is married to her cousin, the Hon. 
and Rev. William John Brodrick, Rector of Bath. 

At New Swindon, Wilts, Joseph Christian Rea, 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Christian Rea, of 
Christendom, co. Kilkenny. 

Jan. 15, At Path House, Bideford, aged 82, Mrs. 
Sarah Adderley. 

At Notting-hill-terr. aged 87, F. Bescoby, esq. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 48, J. Roach Bovell,esq. 

In the Hackney-road, aged 57, George Augustus 
Breffit, esq. of the firm of D. W. Witton and Co 
Crosby-sq. and the island of St. Domingo. 

At the Lodge, Ludlow, aged 19, Henry, second 
son of T. C. Bridges, esq. Ensign H.M. 62nd. Regt. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Henry Clay, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Ann, relict of George 
Derrington, esq. late of Shepley, near Bromsgrove. 

Margaret-Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas Smith 
Glasebrook, esq. of West Derby, near Liverpool. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
Headley, esq. eldest dau. of the late F.F. Darby,esq. 

In St. James’s-sq. aged 61, Henry Charles Hoare, 
esq. of Fleet-st. banker, and Wavendon, Bucks. 
He was the second son of the late Sir Henry Hugh 
Hoare, the third Baronet, by Frances-Anne, dau. 
of Richard Acland, esq. merchant of London ; and 
nephew to the late Charles Hoare, esq. of whom a 
memoir was given in our last number, p. 191. He 
married in 1821 Anne-Penelope, widow of Capt. 
Prince of the Coldstream Guards, daughter of Ge- 
neral Ainslie, and sister to Sir Robert Sharpe 
Ainslie, Bart. By that lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue one son, Henry Ainslie Hoare, 
esq. (heir presumptive te the baronetey) and four 
daughters. 

At Lyme Regis, Richard-William, youngest son 
of the late George Jones, esq. of Rodley’s Manor 
House, Gloucestershire, 

At Radborne, aged 8, Cicely-Anne, youngest 
dan. cf E. 8. Chandos Pole, esq. 

At Sutton Coldfield, aged 83, Shirley Farmer 
Steele Perkins, esq. of Orton Hall, one of Her 
Majesty’s Deputy-Lieutenants for the counties of 
Warwick and Leicester, and a magistrate for the 
latter county. 

At Barnstaple, aged 106, Mrs. Elizabeth Phil- 
lips, formerly of Loxhore, Devon. She has left 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
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sufficient to populate a small colony. She had 
been blind for some time, and had enjoyed what 
is locally known as “the blind pension” of 100. 
a-year. Up to a recent period she had a remark- 
able memory, and was quite a “ chronicle” of 
North Devon. 

Jan. 16. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 60, 
James Boucher, esq. formerly Provost Marshal of 
the Island of Grenada, and eldest son of the late 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, Vicar of Epsom, well 
known as a scholar and philologist. 

At Bath, Mary, relict of John Gough, esq. sur- 
geon R.N. of Plymouth. 

At Peringland, Frances, widow of Rear-Adm. 
the Hon. Frederick Paul Irby, C.B. of Boyland 
Hall, Norfolk. She was his second wife, and the 
second daughter of Ichabod Wright, esq. of Ma- 
perley Hall, Notts. She was married in 1816, 
became widow in 1846, and has left two sons and 
three daughters. 

At the Grange, Leyton, Essex, aged 63, John 
Lane, esq. 

At Ombersley, Wore. aged 80, John Roberts, 
esq. formerly of Kidderminster. 

At Woolwich, aged 28, Capt. Frederick Disney 
Russel, R. Art. eldest surviving son of Col. Russel, 
R. Art., and nephew of the Archdeacon of Bristol ; 
a young officer of high promise, having been twice 
thanked in general orders for acts of distinguished 
bravery and judgment, on which occasions he 
saved many lives by his personal intrepidity. 

At Rusholme, near Manchester, aged 36, John 
Whitehead, esq. 

Aged 27, Elizabeth, second dan. of the late 
Jacob Wood, esq. of Tetbury. 

Jan. 17, At Brighton, Elizabeth-Martha, widow 
of John Martin, esq. 

In Brunswick-pl. Regent’s-park, aged 71, Cathe- 
rine, widow of John Massey, esq. 

At Dunchideock House, near Exeter, aged 25, 
Elizabeth, wife of James Samuel Pitman, esq. and 
dan. of the Rey. N. Cole, Vicar of South Brent. 

In Chester-sq. aged 6 months, Helen, dau. of 
the Hon. Mr. Spencer Ponsonby. 

Aged 43, Thomas Salt, esq. of Great Dunmow, 
Essex., a medical practitioner at that place for 
twenty years. 

At Ockbrook, near Derby, Lydia, wife of the 
Rev. B. Seifferth, Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, 
fourth dau. of the late Mr. John Birtill, Exeter. 

At Bath, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of William 
Stone, esq. 

Jan, 18. At Bath, aged 12, Harriet-Annie, eldest 
child of Lieut.-Col. E. A. Cumberlege, 6th Bengal 
Nat. Inf. 

At Barnby-moor, aged 87, Samuel Hodgkinson, 
esq. of Kilton, near Worksop. 

At Clapham-common, aged 55, William Mackin- 
tosh Hutton, esq. of Watling-st. 

At Tismans House, Rudgwick, near Horsham, 
aged 68, Anne, wife of J. L. Napper, esq. 

Aged 83, William Northage, esq. of Upper 
Gower-st. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 79, Ann, relict of 
Bernard Ogden, esq. 

In Upper Harley-st. Julia-Louisa, dau. of H.R. 
Reynolds, jun. esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, W. Stone, esq. 
of Tunbridge Wells, aged 61, Frances, wife of W. 
Roper, csq. of Bayham, Lamberhurst, Kent. 

At Thurstonland, near Huddersfield, aged 33, 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. T. H. Walsh, and dau. 
of H. Graham, esq. late of York. 

At Castle Cary, aged 83, Juliana, relict of James 
Woodforde, esq. M.D. 

At Hackney, aged 76, Capt. Jonathan Fountain 
Wrench, late of the 44th Regt. He was for many 
years a resident in Norwich, and brother to the 
late Mr. Wrench, the celebrated comedian. 

Jan. 19. Harriet-Matilda, wife of Henry Chutter- 
buck, esq. M.D. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

At Birmingham, aged 29, William Essex, jun. 
artist, only surviving son of W. Essex, esq. Enamel 
Painter to her Majesty. 
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In Dover-st. aged 13, Augusta-Hannah, dau. 
of Henry George Fownes, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

At Camberwell, aged 65, George Martyr, esq. 
late of Greenwich. - 

At Dunton Bassett. aged 39, John Pratt, gent. 

At Monyhull Hall, King’s Norton, Wore. aged 75, 
Humphrey Pountney, esq. 

At Islington, aged 92, Mary-Ann, relict ot James 
Taylor, esq. Master in Chancery of Jamaica. 

At Spofforth rectory, aged 54, Eliza-Howard, 
wife of the Rev. James Tripp. 

At Lewes, aged 90, Mrs. Wheeler, relict of the 
late J. Wheeler, esq. coroner of East Sussex. 

Jan. 20. At Rickmansworth, aged 71, William 
Bett, esq. 

At Torquay, Anne-Plomer, second dau. of the 
late Henry Borlase, esq. of Helstone, Cornwall. 

Aged 15, the only son of Frederick F. Findon, 
esq. of Prestbury, near Cheltenham. He was 
killed by his horse falling on him while hunting. 

At Cheltenham, aged 56, Jonathan Duncan 
Gleig, esq. H.E.1.C.S. Madras. 

In Stoke Newington, aged 64, Ralph Reddoch, 
esq. C.E. 

At Geneva, Harriot, wife of Edward S. Scheener, 
esq. dau. of the late David Boyn, esq. formerly of 
Winchester-st. 

Aged 91, Margaret, second dau. of the late 
Goodson Vines, esq. of Wotton-under-edge. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 86, Sophia- 
Henrietta, relict of Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, 
Bart. G.C.B. Adm. of the Fleet, and mother of Sir 
St. Vincent Keene Whitshed, Bart. She was the 
daughter of John Albert Bentinck, esq. Capt. 
R.N. and was left a widow in 1849. 

At Halsted, Essex, aged 83, Joseph Yeldham, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Ipswich, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rey. Isaac Aspland, rector of Earl Stonham, Suff. 

Aged 52, James Cralland, esq. of Highgate. 

At Greta Bridge, aged 51, William Layton, esq. 

Aged 77, Paul Algernon Sidney, esq. formerly of 
the Court-lodge, Yalding. 

At Llangoed Castle, Brecon, Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. F. Smith, late of Haileybury, Herts. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Penelope, wife of Henry 
Porter Smith, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84, the Hon. Ann, widow of 
James Strange, esq. H.E.1.C.S. She was the second 
dau. of Henry, first Viscount Melville, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of David Rennie, esq. of Melville 
Castle. She was married first in 1786 to Henry 
Drummond, esq. and secondly, in 1798, to Mr. 
Strange, who died in 1840. By her former mar- 
riage she was mother of Henry Drummond, esq. 
of Albury Park, M.P. for West Surrey, the Rev. 
Spencer Rodney Drummond, Perp. Curate of St. 
John’s Brighton, and of Elizabeth, widow of John 
Portal, esq. of Freefolk Prior’s, Hants. 

At Bath, aged 71, Caroline, widow of Captain 
James Woolridge, R.N. 

Jan, 22. At Margate, aged 64, Mercy, widow of 
George Atkinson, esq. 

At the Grange, Caldecot, Beds, aged 69, Mary, 
wife of Edward Bryant, esq. late of the Bank of 
England. 

At Tonbridge Wells, 
Thomas Charles Burt, esq. 

At Lambeth, at the residence of his aunt, R. 
Billington Comins, only son of the Rev. Jonas 
Comins, of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Exeter. 

. ry Maze-hill, Greenwich, Richard Hollier, esq. 
S.A. 


Catherine, widow of 


At Burnham, Som. aged 80, Mrs. King, widow 
of Dr. King, Bishop of Rochester. 

In Bury-st. St. James’s, aged 25, Leo Meyer, 
esq. of Copenhagen. 

At Claydon, near Ipswich, Charles Phillipps, 
esq. late of the 3d Light Dragoons, second son of 
the late Rev. John Phillipps, of Eaton House, He- 
= and Rector of Stoke St. Milborough, 

alop. 

Aged 98, John Read, esq. for many years con- 
nected with the Ordnance department. In 1801 
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he acted as secretary to the military mission to 
the Turks, when the French were driven from 
Egypt, and for his services received a gold medal 
from the Grand Vizier. He also served in a simi- 
lar capacity under Sir W. Congreve at the siege 
and capture at Copenhagen in 1807, and proceeded 
in 1809 with the expedition to Walcheren. He 
had recently received the silver war medal for the 
campaign in Egypt in 1801. 

Jan, 23, At Torquay, aged 70, John Ladeveze 
Adlereron, esq. of Moyglare, co. Meath. 

At Errol Park, N.B. aged 45, John James 
Allen, esq. Capt. R.N. (1841). He entered the 
Naval College in 1818, and served afloat 15 years, 
He married, in 1832, Lady Henrietta Dundas 
Duncan, eldest dau. of the Earl of Camperdown, 
grand-dau. of the celebrated Admiral Lord Dun- 
can, and has left issue two sons and two daughters. 

At Holt Lodge, Norfolk, aged 56, Maria, relict 
of William Boyd, esq. 

Aged 37, James J. R. Clark, esq. of Botolph- 
lane, City, and Brixton, Surrey. 

At Matlock, Mr. James Cumming, surgeon at 
Buxton, and his son, a boy of ten or twelve years 
of age, drowned in the river Derwent, in conse- 
quence of its being swollen by floods. Mr. Cum- 
ming has left a wife and seven children. Their 
bodies, after fourteen days, were discovered locked 
in each others arms. 

Aged 85, Henry Daveney, esq. of Colton. 

In Croydon, aged 81, William Fuller, esq. late 
of Addington House, Surrey. 

At Redhill House, the residence of her son Mr. 
Thomas Hamlin, solicitor, aged 66, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Mr. Wm. Hamlin, of Cornwell 
Farm, Wrington. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 70, Rich. Hancock,esq. 

Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Hartley, 
of Marton-cum-Grafton, and incumbent of Bo- 
roughbridge. 

At Bankside, Southwark, aged 51, Charlotte- 
Ann, wife of Lieut. John Thomas Hinton, R.M. 

At Box, near Chippenham, aged 84, Mrs, Ann 
Lewis, relict of Edward Lewis, esq. formerly of 
Chathain-place, London. 

At Dublin, aged 56, Comm. John Lunn, R.N. of 
Devonport. He was son of Mr. Lunn, foreman of 
shipwrights of her Majesty’s dockyard, Devonport. 
He was midshipman of the Phoebe at the capture 
of the American frigate Essex in 1814; was made 
Lieut. 1829; was appointed to the Caledonia 120 
in 1831; in 1838 to the command of the Pluto 
steamer; and in 1840 to the Locust. He was 
roade Commander in 1844, and in 1846 appointed 
to the Virago steam sloop. 

At Dinton, Wilts, aged 71, Jane, widow of Wm. 
M‘ Adam, esq. 

At Chipperfield House, Herts, aged 34, Marga- 
retta Lyon, wife of G. Ure Skinner, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Oliver Raymond, of Middleton, 
Essex. 

At Double House, Pilton, aged 85, Robert 
Townsend, esq. 

Elizabeth-Mary-Anne, wife of William Wilson, 
esq. of Brimscombe House, Stroud, Glouc. 

Jan. 24. At Bath, Jane, widow of Thomas Car- 
gill, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At Leamington, aged 4, Evelyn-Marcella, fourth 
dau. of Sir Thomas Gladstone. 

At Talacre, Flintshire, aged 1, Louisa-Mary, 
dau. of Sir Pyers and the Hon. Lady Mostyn. 

Thomas Sweeting, esq. late manager of the 
Newton Bank. 

At Lisbon, Capt. Berney Varlo, R.M. 

Hannah, wife of the Rev. John Walker, incum- 
bent of Knottingley, Yorkshire. 

Jan, 25, At Bruges, aged 78, John Beringion, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the Herefordshire militia, 
and a Deputy-Lieut. of that county. 

At Clifton-wood, William Stacey Coast, esq. 
eldest son of the late Major Coast, 52nd Regt. 

At Plymouth, aged 79, Sarah, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Gandy, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Ply- 
mouth : elder sister of the late Rev. S. W. Gandy. 
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who died on Christmas Day last, at Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

At Maize-hill, Greenwich, aged 61, Elizabeth- 
Diana, dau. of the late John Larkan, esq. Comm. 
R.N. and niece of the late Capt. Robert Larkan, 
R.N. of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Stamford, Canada West, aged 28, Henrietta, 
second dau. of John Mewburn, esq. surgeon, for- 
merly of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

In Cumberland-terr. aged 29, Mary, wife of 
Jonathan Rashleigh, esq. and eldest dau. of Vil- 
liers Stuart, esq. of Aldenham Abbey, Herts. 

In Southampton-row, Marylebone, aged 78, John 
Baptiste de Serney, esq. M D. 

In Gloucester-place, Ann, widow of Thomas 
Powney, esq. H.E.I.C.S. 

At Blackheath, Laura-Harriette, younger dau. 
of Henry Willoughby, esq. 

Jan. 26. In Eaton-pl. Sophia, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. George Cadogan. She was the 
daughter of the late Colonel Armstrong ; was mar- 
ried in 1846, and has left issue. Her death was 
caused by imprudent exposure after childbirth. 

In Wormwood-st. aged 44, Wm. Grellier, esq. 

Aged 46, Henry King Hammond, esq. surgeon, 
of Southwold, youngest surviving son of W. 
Hammond, esq. solicitor, Ipswich. 

In Woburn-pl. aged 78, Mrs. Elizabeth James. 

At Willington, Northumb. aged 67, George 
Johnson, esq. 

- At Colchester, aged 76, Capt. Maybey, of the 
East Essex Regiment. 

At Brighton, George Wallwyn Shepheard, esq. 
of Southampton-row, Russell-sq. 

Jan. 27. At Croydon, aged 37, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Aspinwall, esq. of St. Stephen’s Cham- 
bers, Walbrook. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Jemima-Anne, relict of 
Commodore Sir James Brisbane, K.C.B. 

Aged 75, Miss Carter, of Kingsclere, Hants. 

Dr. A. S. Doane, Health Officer of New York, 
an eminent man in his profession, and author of 
various medical treatises. He was a diligent 
translator of European works of reputation, such 
as Dupuytren’s Surgery, Bayle’s and Meckel’s 
Anatomy, Maygrier’s Midwifery. He also edited 
Dr. Mason Good’s Study of Medicine, and other 
English works. 

At the residence of James Harmer, esq. Ingress 
Abbey, Kent, aged 88, Mrs. John Chaplin. 

At Putney, Emma, dau. of the late Dr. Cromp- 
ton, of Liverpool. 

At Camberwell-grove, aged 56, Susannah - 
Tucker, widow of Benjamin Green, esq. of Upper 
‘Thames-st. 

Aged 50, Lionel P. Knowles, of Woburn-sq. 

In Newington-place, Kennington, aged 63, 
Richard Matthew Marshall, esq. of the Ordnance 
Office, Pall-mall. 

At the rectory, Great Welnetham, Sutfolk, aged 
21, Ben-ezra Phillips, of Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, fourth son of the Rev. H. G. Phillips. 

Jan. 23. Aged 61, Susanna, wife of William 
Batley, esq. of Denmark-hill, tormerly of Black- 
heath. 

At Kensington, aged 80, Maria, wife of Jonathan 
Bell, esq. 

At Stock rectory, Essex, aged 72, Leonora, 
dau. of the late Capt.John Hope Bowers, 

In Camden-road-villas, aged 71, Francis Buck- 
ingham, esq. formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

At Leamington, aged 83, Sarah-May, relict of 
the Rev. Charles Curtis, of Solihull, Warwicksh. 
brother to Alderman Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
She was his third wife the fourth daughter of Tho- 
mas Wilkinson of London, merchant; she had 
issue three sons, and was left a widow in 1829. 

In Kensington-crese. aged 64, William Double- 
day, esq. formerly of Brighton. 

At Linton, Cambridgeshire, ¢ged 46, Elizabeth, 
wife of James J. Holme, surgeon. 

Aged 27, John Alexander Jones, esq. of Ne- 
ville Lodge, St. Tohn’s-wood, and Quality-court, 
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Chancery-lane, eldest son of Alexander Jones, 


esq. of the Paragon, New Kent-road. 

At Stoke-next-Guildford, Surrey, aged 69, Anne, 
widow of David Langton, esq. 
~ At Faversham, aged 84, Mrs. Ann Lukyn. 

In Cumberland-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 35, 
the wife of Hugh Taylor, esq. 

At Brixham, the wife of Lieut. Tounsall, R.N. 

At Southwell, Notts, aged 72, Willette, eldest 
dau. of the late Wm. Wilkins, esq. of Newnham, 
Camb. 

At Cotherstone, near Barnard Castle, aged 99, 
Abigail Wilson, cousin of the late Caleb Wilson, 
esq. merchant, of Sunderland. She was interred 
in the Friends’ burying-ground, followed by a 
large circle of relatives and friends. 

At Reading, aged 89, Mary, widow of John 
Woods, esq. of Chilgrove, Sussex. 

Jan. 29. In Gloucester-road, Old Brompton, 
aged 82, Lyndon Bolton, esq. of Monkstown Castle, 
Dublin. 

At Downes, aged 13, Adela-Catherine, second 
dau. of James Wentworth Buller, esq. 

In Great Coram-st. aged 69, Lucy, relict of 
Moses Daniels, esq. 

At the Cottage, near Dundalk, aged 22, Grace, 
wife of the Hon. Augustus Jocelyn. She was the 
second dau. of Sir John M‘Neile, of Mountpleasant, 
co. Louth, and became the second wife of Mr. 
Jocelyn in Jan. 1851. 

At Carmarthen, aged 70, Stephen Jones, esq. of 
Paradise, near Llandovery. 

Aged 23, Everard-James, eldest son of the Rev. 
F. D. Lempriere. 

At Feltwell Lodge, aged 62, William Nurse, esq. 
late of Colchester. 

At Enfield, Mary-Ann, wife of John Smart, esq. 

At Trematon Castle, aged 74, Ann, relict of 
Benjamin Tucker, esq. 

At Basingstoke, aged 89, Maurice Workman, esq, 

Aged 77, Maria, wife of Mathew Cotes Wyatt. 
esq. of Dudley-grove House, Paddington. 

Jan. 30. In Piccadilly, aged 77, Mrs. Burrell, 
relict of William Palfrey Burrell, esq. 

At Colton, Norfolk, aged 85, Henry Daveney,esq. 

Aged 62, Samuel Dennis, esq. of the Oak Farm, 
Beaumont, Essex. 

At Westcott, near Dorking, aged 35,Anne, eldest 
dau. ofj the late Thos. Fisher, esq. of Montagu- 
square, 

Henry Forth, esq. of Park-lodge, Putney, late 
of Worthing, Sussex. 

At Buckden, Anne-Maria, widow of Robert 
Gatty, esq. of Harrow Weald. 

At the residence of his son, Leamington, aged 
93, Mr. Walter Hill, for more than seventy years a 
highly respected inhabitant of Warwick. He was 
borr at Kidderminster, Dec. 30, 1758, and came 
to Warwick in 1781, as assistant to Mrs. Hannah 
Stiles, draper. In 1808 he was appointed collector 
of assessed taxes, which situation he held till 1845, 
when he received a testimonial of respect and 
esteem on having spent thirty-six years (to use 
his own expression) “in a public service of no 
very popular character.” In 1822 he became se- 
cretary to the Warwick Gas Company, in which 
office he continued until increasing infirmities 
compelled him to resign a few years ago. 

At Slough, Lady Frances Sophia Ligonier, wife 
of Osborn Yeats, esq. of Llangottock. co. of Brecon, 
and of Goodrich House, Herefordshire. 

At Southampton, Lieut. Charles Rainier, R.N. 
second son of the late Capt. P. Rainier, R.N., 
C.B. formerly of Southampton. He entered the 
navy in 1830 ; passed in 1837; was promoted in 
1844, and asa lieutenant served in the Formidable, 
Tyne, Penelope, &c. 

At Wantage, aged 49, Mr. Jas. Staley, surgeon. 

At Bicester, Oxfordshire, aged 38, Mr. Edward 
Hugh Thorpe, surgeon. 

Jan. 31. At Brighton, Hannah, relict of Major 
D’Arley. 

In Park-village East, Regent’s-park, aged 70, 
John Cape, esq. 
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Aged 47, Richard, second son of the late Thomas 
Cartwright, esq. of The Hill, Bewdley. 

At the residence of her daughter Mrs. Davis, 
Plymtree, Devon, at an advanced age, Eliza, relict 
of George Fairfield, esq. of Walton Bridge House, 
Middlesex. 

At Guildford, Surrey, aged 29, John Thomas 
Dodd Jackson, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Robert Henry Jackson, esq. of Swallowfield Place, 
near Wellington. 

At Ipswich, aged 76, William Meen Kingsbury, 
esq. late Lieut. in the Northampton Militia. 

At Little Canford, Dorset, aged 29, Anthony, 
eldest son of the late Joseph Panzera, esq. H.B.M. 
Vice-Consul at Naples. 

At Stonehouse, Sarah-Thompson, relict of the 
late T. C. Shiells, esq. magistrate of Devon, and 
dau. of the late J. Kent, esq. of the Royal Navy 
Hospital, Stonehouse. 

At Bath, aged 54, Harriet, wife of Dr. J. Watson. 

At Sydenham, Jane-Anne, yonngest dau. of the 
late John Wyatt, esq. of Chaldon Court, Surrey. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 42, Mr. William 
Young, M.D. late of Summerrods House, near 
Hexham. 

Lately, At Paris, aged 54,8. B. Parant, a cele- 
brated painter on porcelain andivory. One of his 
principal works is a table containing portraits of 
all the great generals of antiquity. It was exe- 
cuted for Napoleon, but on his downfall was given 
by Louis XVIII. to the Prince Regent of England. 
It is now in the possession of Queen Victoria. 

In St. Margaret’s Workhouse, Westminster, 
aged 76,George Trout, a well-known dwarf, for- 
merly much employed as an occasional messenger 
about the houses of Parliament and courts of law. 
He had extremely short legs and arms. It is said 
that the late Mr. Anthony White, the eminent 
surgeon, who was not much less singular in his 
way than old Trout, one day told him that he 
would not mind giving 10/. for his body when he 
was dead. George said he should have it; and 
he used to call on Mr. White, when in little diffi- 
culties, and obtain from 5s. or 10s. in advance. 
He soon obtained the whole 10/. in this way ; but 
White died before Mr. George. Some years ago 
an ingenious stone-cutter, employed at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, cut several small statuettes of him, 
which are good resemblances. We believe there 
are also prints of him. 

At Paris, aged 54, Mr. Benjamin Laroche, well 
known for his translations of Shakspere and Lord 
Byron. 

Aged 29, Roderick, second son of Sir T. L. 
Mitchell, surveyor-general of New South Wales. 
He was drowned from the sudden lurch ofa small 
vessel. He had been selected tocommand a party 
destined to pursue the track of Leichardt, and, if 
possible, to ascertain his fate, the legislative coun- 
cil having appropriated 2000/, for the purpose. 

On the coast of Borneo, Mr. Robert Burns, 
grandson ofthe poet of that name. Te was mur- 
dered by pirates, in Malada Bay. The vessel in 
which he sailed (the Dolphin) was wrested from 
the pirates and delivered over to the commander 
of the Hon. Company’s steamer Pluto by a Bor- 
nean chief, who in former days, before the in- 
fluence of Sir James Brooke was felt in these 
seas, would no doubt have kept counsel with the 
pirates and shared the spoil. 

At Westmead House, Butler’s Marston, Wore. 
aged 79, Mrs. Andrews Woodward, widow of 
Thomas Andrews Woodward, esq. son of the late 
Rev. Andrews Woodward, of Butler’s Marston, 
and Great Comberton. 

In Paris, aged 65, the Right Hon. Elizabeth- 
Mary dowager Lady Rancliffe. She was the eldest 
dau. of George 6th Earl of Granard, by Lady Se- 
lina-Frances Rawdon, 4th dau. of John first Earl 
of Moira ; was married in 1807, and left a widow 
in Nov. 1850, having had no issue. Some parti- 
culars of her history will be found in the memoir 
¢ og late eccentric husband in our Magazine for 

ec, 1850, 
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Feb.1. At Langford, near Bristol, John Will- 
mott Bradford, esq. 

At Watford, aged 75, Philip Cowley, esq. 

At Swansea, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
J.P. D’Arcy, 4th R.V. Battalion. 

At Exeter, aged 39, Thomas Densham, esq. 

At the residence of J. H. Kolle, esq. Avenue 
House, Tottenham, aged 62, Miss Harriet Sarah 
Gatfield. 

At Bristol, Mary Gurney, widow, aged 85, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

At Bristol, aged 75, Lucy, relict of Charles 
Oram, esq. 

At the house of his uncle John Reid, esq. New- 
land-valley, near Monmouth, Kenrick, second son 
of the late Thomas Whitehead Reid, esq. of Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex. 

In Hammersmith, aged 29, Eliza, wife of Reuben 
Sayers, and eldest dau. of the late Andrew Melliss, 
esq. merchant, London. 

Emma, wife of Thos. Smallman, esq. of Queen’s 
college, and the Grove, Newnham, Cambridge, 
and youngest dau. of the late Joseph Jupp, esq. of 
Turnham-green, and Regent-st. 

At Pau, aged 40, Mary-Anne, wife of James 
Strachan, esq. of Teddington. 

At Hampstead, Harriot, relict of Rbt. Watts, esq. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. Elizabeth-Paramor, 
wife of Edward Gillam White, esq. barrister-at- 
law, and younger dau. of the late J. P. Boys, esq. 
Dep.-Pay.-Gen. of the Forces in the Peninsula. 

At Coventry, aged 16, Thomas-Newnham, son 
of E. H. Woodcock, esq. banker. 

Feb.2. At Wellington, Somerset, aged 75, 
Feorge Coutts, esq. 

At Came House, Dorsetshire, Eleanor, widow of 
Samuel Durrant, esq. of Southover, Sussex. 

At Kensington, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late J. W. Glass, esq. H.B.M. Consul at Tampico. 

At Dover, aged 80, Sarah, wife of Capt. Sir John 
Hamilton. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Thomas Jerram, esq. 

At Barnstaple, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Jeve, esq. manager of the Barnstaple 
Branch of the West of England and South Wales 
District Bank, 

At Fulham, aged 52, Samuel Miller, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At Stanstead, Essex, aged 50, Louisa, wife of the 
Rey. Samuel Sheen, Rector of that place. 

The wife of Lieut. Walker, R.N. Coast Guard 
Station, Rickham, near Kingsbridge. 

At Salisbury, aged 72, Samuel Webb, esq. 

Aged 56, Thomas Forbes Winslow, esq. of Mon- 
tague-pl. Russell-sq. eldest son of the late Capt. 
Thomas Winslow, 47th Regt. 

Feb. 3. At Lymington, Frances, widow of John 
Bursey, esq. of Milton and Barton Cliff, Hants. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Mr. John Ferrier, 
surgeon of H.M.S. Impregnable. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 78, Ann, wife of 
John Reeve, esq. formerly the proprietor of 
Reeve’s Hotel, in that town, and many years pre- 
viously the proprietor of Reeve’s Hotel, Bristol. 

At Stirlings, Wantage, Berks, aged 54, Benja- 
min-Samuel, elder son of the late Edward Rudge, 
esq. of Ewelme, Oxon. 

At Eastbourne, William Gard Stevenson, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Bristol, aged 38, Martha, wife of 
Edward Cope, esq. solicitor. 

At Guildford, Joseph Haydon, esq. for many 
years an active member of the corporation, and 
five times Mayor, one of her Majesty’s justices 
for that borough, and a magistrate for Surrey. He 
was for many years the chairman of the board of 
guardians of the Guildford Union, a churchwarden 
of Holy Trinity, and one of the trustees of the 
Guildford charities. 

At Fareham, aged 84, Harriett, relict of Lieut. 
Douglas Lawson, R.A. 

Aged 83, Louis Leplastrier, esq. 

In Montague-sq. William Plincke, esq. of St. 
Petersburgh. 

At Mendham, aged 80, George Rant, esq. 
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At Surbiton-hill, near Kingston-on-Thames, 
aged 78, Henry East Thrupp, esq. 

At Great Park, Isle of Wight, aged 78, William 
Woodford, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Bath, aged 85, William Abbott, esq. 
late of Wyndham-place, London. ; 

Harriet-Sophia, wife of Henry Bevan, esq. of 
Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, 

At Stanwell, Mary-Addams, widow of James 
Brutre, esq. of Bedfont. 

At Bristol, aged 78, Lieut. Wm. Chivers, R.N. 

At Plymouth, Samuel Derry, esq. 25 years a 
medical practitioner in this town, one of the sur- 
geons of the South Devon and East Cornwall Hos- 
pital, and one of the apothecaries of the Plymouth 

Public Dispensary. He has left a widow and a 
large family. 

At Duffryn Mawr, Brecknockshire, Major Thos. 
Lewis Lawrence, Royal Marine Artillery. 

In Dover-st. J. Cranbourne Strode, esq. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Mrs. Archibald 
Tod, widow of Archibald G. J. Tod, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Kennington, aged 85, Louisa, relict of George 
Wortham, esq. of Fen Stanton, Hunts. 

Feb.6. At St. John’s, Worcester, aged 60, 
Eleanor, relict of Wm. Banks, esq. of Ettingshall. 

At Clapham-common, aged 44, Mary-Anne, re- 
lict of Edmond Bellamy, esq. 

Aged 29, Robert Bellingham, esq. late of Mar- 
gate, eldest son of the late Robert Bellingham, 
esq. of Bolton-st. Piccadilly. 

At Brighton, aged 86, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Burrup, esq. 

At Ashcroft, Cirencester, aged 41, Raymond, 
youngest son of the late Joseph Cripps, esq. M.P. 

At Stukeley Hali, Huntingdonshire, James 
Torkington, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Edwards Harper, esq. of Mort- 
lake. 

At the residence of his sister Mrs. W. Prideaux, 
Plymouth, aged 63, Joseph Hingston, esq. of Kings- 
bridge. 

In Wimpole-st. Licut.-Col. George Paul le Mes- 
surier, Bombay Army. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, the dowager Lady 
Stuart Menteath, relict of Sir Charles Granville 
Stuart Menteath, Bart. of Closeburn Hall, Dum- 
friesshire, and Mansfield, Ayrshire. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Loughnan, esq. of Madeira, 

In Bryanston-sq. aged 32, Elizabeth Coulthurst, 
wife of Bulkeley J. M. Praed, esq. 

At Botcherby House, William Wright, third son 
of John Wright, esq. of Knockupworth Hall, Cum- 
berland. 

Feb. 7. At Woodlands, near Emsworth, aged 63, 
Lancelot Archer Burton, esq. a magistrate for 
Middlesex and Hants, and a deputy-lieut. of the 
latter county. 

At Slaugham, Sussex, aged 57, Capt. William 
Cruickshank, formerly of E. I. C.’s Maritime Serv. 

At Leicester, aged 75, Isabella, wife of John 
Hays, esq. 

Aged 66, Louisa, wife of James Hutchinson, esq. 
of Cheltenham, and Woodbank, near Bury, Lanc. 

Aged 73, Charles Stoodly, esq. of Plymouth, 
formerly Lieut. in the 2nd Dragoons. He received 
his Cornetcy in 1804, but had many years retired. 

Aged 32, Daniel Hale Webb, esq. of Wykham 
Park, Banbury. 

Feb. 8. At Bridlington, Charlotte-Margaret, re- 
lict of John Gay Brett, esq. of Ockbrook, Derbysh. 

vy At East Barnet, Herts, the residence of S. Wilson 
Block, esq. her son-in-law, aged 67, Sarah, widow 
of John Cheyne, esq. M.D. Physician-General to 
the Forces in Ireland. 

At the residence of Lieut. Sterling, Battery, 
near Sandwich, aged 53, Eliza, widow of Captain 
Collins, R.N. 

At Climping, near Arundel, aged 45, Richard 
Coote, esq. 

At Lympstone, aged 39, Henry Crespin, esq. 

At Twickenham, aged 78, William Emmott, esq. 

At the Palace, Croydon, Caroline, second dau. 
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of the late Robert Lucas, esq. of Coulsdon, 
Surrey. 

At Radborne, Derbysh. Leicester-Sacheverell, 
infant son of E. S. Chandos Pole, jun, esq. and 
Lady Anna Chandos Pole. 

At Tadcaster, aged 83, Thomas Shann, esq. 

In Gloucester-terr. Hyde Park, Richard Smith, 
esq. late of Waterloo Lodge, Berks. 

At Wilton, near Taunton, aged 67, John Wool- 
cott Warren, esq. a magistrate for Somerset. 

Feb. 9. At Hill Top House, Leicestersh. aged 67, 
Aun, relict of Isaac Dawson Bainbridge, esq. 

At Ostend, aged 62, Mary, wife of Rear-Admiral 
Bourchier. 

At Little Barton Farm, aged 80, H. Collard, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 47, Ellen, wife of C. R. 
Cotton, esq. 

At the Grove, Stratford, Essex, aged 72, Thomas 
John Culliford, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

At Chateau Regnault, France, William Dorset 
Fellowes, esq. 

At Bath, Maria, wife of Frederick Field, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Spa, Belgium, Charlotte C. Leslie, wife of 
Arthur Geddes, esq. 

In Coleshill-st. aged 88, Charlotte, relict of the 
Rev. William Reginald Hawkey. 

Ann, wife of Thomas Hurman, esq. of Huntspill. 

Aged 52, Mr. John Jackson, of Friargate, York, 
brewer, for many years an active member o the 
York Corporation, a commissioner under the City 
Improvement Act, vice-chairman of the York 
Waterworks Company, a director of the Gas Com- 
pany, &c. His funeral took place at Askham, the 
burial-place of the family. 

At Park House, near Colne, aged 87, Ellen, 
widow of Jonathan Moon, esq. and last surviving 
dau. of John Barcroft, esq. of Noyna Hall, Lanc. 

At Ramsgate, at the residence of her nephew 
Major Buckley, aged 71, Miss Catherine O’Reilly. 

At Teignmouth, Amelia, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Richards, and dau. of the late Sir John Strachan, 
Bart. of Thornton, Scotland. 

In Westbourne-pl. aged 83, Sarah-Sellers, widow 
of John Street, esq. late of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

Feb. 10. At Bayswater, Harriot, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Alexander Begbie, esq. Com- 
missariat-Gen. Bahamas. 

At Paris, aged 18, Lieut. St. John Maxwell 
Blacker, 21st Fusiliers, eldest son of the late 
Lieui.-Col. St. John Blacker. 

At Yately Hall, Hants, aged 14, Henry Russell 
Collett, only son of Henry Parker Collett, esq. 

At Bigby, Linc. aged 79, R. C. Elwes, esq. of 
Great Billing, Northamptonshire. 

‘At Feltham, near Hastings, aged 68, Edward 
Farngombe, esq. youngest brother of Thos. Farn- 
comb, esq. late Lord Mayor of London. 

At the Firs, Brenchley, Kent, aged 36, Emma, 
third dau. of Stephen Hooker, esq. 

At Paddington, aged 69, John William Hop- 
kins, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 38, Miss Michelson, of the 
Grand Parade. During a shower of rain a num- 
ber of persons had taken shelter under the gate- 
way un the north side of the Pavilion, when, by a 
violent gust of wind, the gate (the hinges of which 
had been previously injured) was blown down, 
and Miss Michelson was so severely injured that 
she died within half-an-hour. Other persons were 
also injured more or less severely. 

Richard-Bowdler, eldest son of Richard Edward 
A. Townsend, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

Feb. 11. At Smeeton House, aged 75, Mary, 
dau. of the late John Atkinson, M.D. of Leicester. 

At Holfield Grange, Essex, aged 86, Osgood 
Hanbury, esq. 

At Temple Belwood, Linc. Elizabeth-Frances, 
wife of the Rev. J. D. Hilton. 

At Wisbech, aged 80, Hugh Jackson, esq. of 
that place. and of Duddington, Northamptonshire. 

At Birchyfields, Herefordshire, aged 54, John 
Kempson, esq. 
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At Bath, Selina-Ellen, wife of John Hinde Pelly, 
esq. Bombay Civil Service, dau. of Mrs. Richards, 
Mount Radford, Exeter. 

At Surbiton, Kingston - upon - Thames, aged 
85, Mrs. Tealing. 

At the rectory, Waddesdon, Bucks, Emma, wife 
of the Rey. W. W. Walton. 

Aged 20, William Wootton, esq. jun. of Magda- 
lene Hall, Oxford, and son of Mr. Wootton, sur- 
geon, Harrold, Beds. 

Feb. 12. At Easingwold, aged 78, Mrs. Martha 
Atkinson. She has left the following charitable 
bequests. To the Wesleyan Chapel Trust of Eas- 
ingwold, 1507.; the Wesleyan Sabbath School, 
19 guineas ; Wesleyan Missions, 19 guineas; the 
Easingwold Tract Society, 5/.; the Bible Society, 
102. ; the Church Sabbath School, 5/.; and to the 

poor of Easingwold, 201. 

At Filby House, Norfolk, Marianne, fonrth dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Belgrave, Preston Hall, Rutland. 

Aged 62, Saml. Blaxland, esq. of Devonshire-sq. 

At Bouthrop, Glouc. aged 89, Thomas Kerr, 
esq. formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

At Brownings, Chigwell, Essex, aged 64, Joseph 
Mears, esq. an old inhabitant of Whitechapel-road. 

In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, Anna- 
Sophia, wife of James Pope, esq. and only dau. of 
Frederick Russell Mills, esq. of Cunningham-pl. 

At Hawkingdown House, Hindon,Wilts, aged 78, 
Stephen Welch, esq. late of Berwick St. Leonard. 

Feb. 13. At Cheshunt, aged 64, George Clayton 
Collyer, esq. surgeon. 

At Lubbenham, Leic. aged 80, Thomas Nunne- 
ley, esq. 

At Lichfield, aged 45, John Peter Petit, C.B. 
Lieut.-Col. Commanding H.M. 50th Regt. 

Feb.14. At Greenwich, aged 53, John Daniel 
Birkett, esq. late of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

At Edinburgh, aged 43, Robert Blackwood, esq. 
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of the firm of Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, the 
eminent publishers. An infirm state of health 
had occasioned his retirement from active life 
during the last two years. He was by nature a 
man of high mind and fine feeling, and these 
qualities commended him to the most cultivated 
men, whose society he enjoyed. A better under- 
standing, indeed, was never exemplified between 
author and publisher—on the part of the former 
unbounded confidence, affection, and esteem, on 
the part of the latter the utmost liberality, saga- 
city, and enterprise. 

At Easton, near Winchester, aged 7, William- 
Durant, eldest son of the Rev. R. Durant Butte- 
mer, Rector of Easton. 

In Brompton-crescent, aged 77, Harriett, widow 
of John Edmonds, esq. formerly of Conduit-street, 
and East-hill Lodge, Hastings. 

In Bedford-row, aged 70, Luke Hopkinson, 
esq. 

Aged 65, Charlotte, wife of Major Kelly, of 
Norman Cottage, Yaxley, Huntingdonshire. 

At Tours, Maria-Augusta-Dorothea, widow of 
Sir Grenville Temple, the 9th Bart. She was the 
2nd daughter of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. by 
his second wife, Joanna, dau. of Dr. Edmund 
Law, Lord Bishop of Carlisle. She was married 
first to Lieut..-Colonel Frederick Manners, and in 
1812 became the second wife of Sir Grenville 
Temple, who died at Florence in 1829. 

Feb. 15, At Liverpool, William Ballingall, esq. 

At Tottenham, Middlesex, aged 71, Ann, wife 
of John Laundy, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 79, Sarah Morley, of Tem- 
ple House, East Ham, Essex, relict of the late 
William Morley, esq. 

In Upper Phillimore-pl. Kensington, aged 78, 
Charles Newman, esq, a member of the Saddlers’ 

Company. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


15. 60. upwards. specified. 





Jan. 24. 514 314, 233 
» Sl. 445 335 212 
Feb. 7. 437, 346 223 
» 14.: 441) 332) 197 


Deaths Registered ss 3 

weer a - -——— 88 

| 3 

Under 15 to! 60and Age not Total. Males. Females. © ‘bo 
a 

— 1061 528 533 1598 

10 1002 501 501 1616 

10 1016 497 519 1666 

—_ 970 492 478 1601 

— 1072 544 528 1589 


» 21., 452 383 237 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 20. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
a: 2. &. & s. d. 
42 8 30 7 18 9 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a a a @ s. d. 
29 11 29 10 29 7 


PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 67. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 5s. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 20. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 3/. 18s.—Straw, 14. 08. to 1/. 6s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


MOO. .ciacsdtoccsccsah S.tha8. Of 
DEGHON 6.0 ce cecccemts 1d. tod. 4d. 
WOGL...s +6 000+ 0000-00 e8e 10d, to Se, 160, 
i rere ae ee eR 


Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 15. 
Beasts......... 4,173 Calves 331 
SheepandLambs 22,130 Pigs 320 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 20. 
Walls Ends, &c. lls. Ud. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, lls. Od. to 13s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 37s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From January 26, to February 25, 1852, both inclusive. 



























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. jj Patvenhett’s Therm. 
° r 4 : | eC Lf .  . 2 
Saigele Se & Iis-388| 2 [8s] 
PES 5 | z ae E Weather. | #5 2 =| 2 33 5 Weather. 
Oalos|% 34 a | me | ee iene 
— —_-—— 
Jan.) © ° ® in. pts \|Feb.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts +. 
26 40 49 | 45 30, 07 fair 11 | 33 | 40 | 34 |30, 05 | cloudy, fair 
2745 47 «41 29,48 do.heavyrain) 12 | 35 | 40 | 34 |29, 87 | do. do. 
28 38 44 36 , 82 foggy, cloudy) 13 | 35 | 40 | 37, 60 | do. do. 
29 35 44° 42 30,06 cloudy, fair 14 36 41 | 37 30, 08 | foggy, do. 
30 45 52 36 29,61 rain, do. 15 41 48 | 45, 17 | fair,cldy. rain 
31 | 38. 45) (52 72 do. 16 | 43 | 49 350 16 | do. do. do. 
F.1| 52/57 46 ; 82 cloudy 17 | 50 | 56 | 50 (29, 87 | cloudy, fair 
2/50, 54 50 , 97 rn.cldy.rn. 18 | 41) 45, 35 , 57 | do. do. 
343, 50 40 — , 99 | cloudy, fair 19 | 33 | 40; 3 , 78 | do. 
4/44/49 53 30, 07 do. rain 20 | 29 3d) 31 30, 10 do. do. ~ 
5 52) 57 53 29, 74 constant rain 21 29 45 40 =, 26 do. do. rain 
6 47 | 57. 39 » 79 | fair, do. || 22 39 | 45; 3: » 44 do. do. 
7 43 | 49 45 30, 15 | do. cloudy 23 39 42, 36, 57 do. do. 
8 45 | 53) 48 29, 57 | const. hvy.rn.!| 24 35 | 41 | 37 ~~, 45 | do. do. 
9/40 45 3b, 44 ledychlrnfgy.| 25°37 43/ 34 — ; 32 | do. do. 
10 36 45 35 =, 71 | snow, rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
as# 2; 2 g “osu § 4 
2 os Du co Bo See = 
*? 68 S33 5 wet ecisd & kx. Bills, 
Soa UBS UBS US SEM EBS ES 7 £1000. 
e4 83 295 ZB AETE SNS = 
.3\"" “~~ w <¢€65° = 
"= 2 si o n= 
28217 97; =9963 «983 7 ——1063259 7169 pm. 58 59 pm. 
217 972 962 982 74 —~——~——7069pm. 58 61 \ 
es i A em 72pm. 38 62 om. 
Sil——| 975 | 964 | 965 74 ———_—_ ——_ | 58 61 pm. 
2217 «973 , 968 983 7 ——107$261 7073 pm. 58 61 pm. 
3217 97 962 983 74 — 260 70 - | 59 62 i 
4217 972 963 988—-—— 107 259 70pm. 60 63 a 
52164 974 96). 98) 74 ——~——259 70pm. 59 63pm. 
6 97% 963 +983 ———-———_71 pm. 63 64 pm. 
O217 97h | 96h | 98k “hase |'72 plas | G4 61 pun 
‘ 45 90: —|——— | (Zo 42 pm. pm. 
10217 | 974 | 96% | 983 7 | 96f——258 74pm. | 61 pm. 
11217) 97 «9963 99 7 ——1072 7170 pm. 61 63 pm. 
133——| 977 | 973|99' 7 |'————260 |7471pm.| 64 pm. 
14217 984 97) 998 7 259 73pm. 63 GO pin 
16217 ost 97} 99! ae 6866 pm. 55 53 pm. 
age e eee aes 
9/4 | 992 44 — 1075 m.’ 3 m. 
19218 | 97% 974 99} 74 —-—-——G6971 pm. 58 62pm. 
20 218 | 973 998 7} —-—-——7073pm. 60 63 pm. 
2218 98 973 90 7¢ ————260 JI td bun OL bt bor 
242183 98 97} 993 ri — 108} — 7170 pm. 60 63 a. 
25,2183! 98 97} 993 72 ——-————. 7073 pm. 60 63 pm. 





J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 














